$3.00 Per Year, 


volume!XIX, AUGUST. 1900. Including Directory. 


20 Cents Per Copy. 
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GUILD & LORD, oe 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 
































Bleaching, Dyeing, [rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 


. J 
* “> _* 
al 


CALENDERS. MANGLES AND ROLLS. 
TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES, 





Granger Foundry and Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING «» FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


For VPextile F*abrics 





DRYING MACHINE—VERTICAL FRAME. 


WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE CYLINDER. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Buliders of 


COTTON MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 
Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 


Slashers, Looms. 


Worsted 


Machinery. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





LOOMS 














A Few Details —o- 


Of one of our recent constructions in 


NORTHROP LOOMS. 


WE ENVEITE CORRESPOS DENCE. 








THE DRAPER COMPANY, Hopedale Mass. 
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™=FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 











WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILKS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocgst, R. I., March 4, 1896 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inguiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FEEDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, i+ 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market ——~ ¢ and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge fo) 
themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 


e 
TH E FISH ER CARD FEED is simple in construction, is 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether ahereantyana ae 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 





STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two Fisaer CaRpD FEEDS «'« 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MAGHINERY 


Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CoO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS With New Doffer Slow Motion, Etc. 


DRAWING FRAMES 
With Electric Stop Motion. 


SELF ACTING MULES and TWINERS 


For Coarse, Medium and Fine Counts. 
Spindles, Flyers, Card Clothing and Other Textile 
Sundries. 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE & ROVING FRAMES. 


Tweedales & Smalley. Castleton, Eng. 
Taylor, Lang & Co., Stalybridge, Eng. 
William Ryder, Bolton, Eng. 


H. G. McKerrow & Co. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada. 


Worthington Bidg., 31 State St, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“STaDDARD. ea ene % CO. 
BRADF ORD, ENGLAND. s BOSTON, MASS.U.S.A 
hacer: OFr~ 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 
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PA AIRM AOUN: EMACHIN Le a 
rd THE LAS PHILADELPHIA. Fe > 


oy HOWER TRANSMITTING | MACHINERY.. ae . 
a4 _FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


C. G. SARCENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 














Builders of 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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E iiire f Bereta Goods; y 
» ~BosTon Ave. , 


Laminar Fibre Co., 


COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTUREB OF 


® | ROVING CANS, 
TRUCKS | fim || BOXES, TRUCKS, 


. Insulating Material, 
and W Sheets, Tubes and 
{ Manufactured Articles. 


BOXES. : | Orrice ano Factory, Tannery Sr. 
WORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44, 


ROVING 
CANS. 











i 








MEDFORD, ASS. Hahn's ais wea Watchman’s Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and 
the keys are all different 
FINISHING MACHINER for Brushing, Calendering, . LZ A liberal allowance 
Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, made for old detectors. 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, > 4 For circulars, prices and 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes urnished or further information ad- 
repaired; Bd — Forming — for Febrille Goods, dress, 
Metals or Hats. erforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma . 
hines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. BASS S 28x 
GEO. C, HOWARD, 1788 Barker St.. Phila., Pa eT 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
(linched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTO M—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
n‘ ils or serews, will not crack, werp orsbrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one half potnd per inch diameter, 
SIZE—All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL- 
If Y—Superior to any other can. 

















ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED LRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES — aahciiees Cco.., 
PROVIDENCE, - - . —- 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mil! in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms especially adaptedto run at high speed. 








We are now building our New High Speed Loom with the 
Northrop continuous filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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MORLEY RING 


Correspondence Solicited 


(~)“De Haven” 7 ) 
ws } 
RING SPINNING 


and TWISTER TRAVELERS 


TRAVELERS. 
De Haven Mfg. Co., MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 


50-52-54 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS oO 68 Essex Street, 


C) BROOKLYN, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS, = 


wen you Ms | 


a prnGs U STAR 
SS A’ ARD.TRAVELER 
— — i CLEARERS.METALIC 


p Tr >> BURNISH LIKE 
“i THAT PRO- 
‘= 2B Pre DUCED 


TRAVELER, 


NATIONAL RING TRAVBLER CO. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 


SPINNING AND... 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - RI. 


A. CCT RTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 
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“HURRICANE” FANS 


FOR 


DRYING AND VENTILATING. 


Carbonizers, Yarn Scouring Machines. 


HURRICANE” DRYERS 


For Wool, Cotton, Hair, Yarn, Stockings, Underwear, etc. 
Plans Estimates and Catalogues upon application. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 
2167 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDINC - = BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BROTHERS & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATT’'S Dyeing and Peneeing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS, Card Cle ing for Cotton. 











CRITCHLEYW’S Card Clothing for Woeclen and Worsted. 
LOOMS of all descriptions. etc 


; ae WAITS PAT. CROSS GRAIN QUILL 





Far superior in every way to shield or cup; makes a lighter 
bobbin and costs less. Will not break with decent usage. Lead 
ing m ls have found them the best anit most economical. Sole manufacturers, 


HENRY PARKERCO,~ - . - Springfield, Vt. 


JOHN A, MCGUIRE, MANAGER. 
All kinds of Bobbins and Spools. 


A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


' Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 
Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


"(2 HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CoO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
3 CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 

AVOGRAN wn iia 
INDIA ALKALI! WORKS, Boston, 


EASTERN GRANITE 
Ea | ROOFING C0. ALEXANDER BROS. 


mioratit®— ABEOT OAK BELTING. 


A PERF pee SaAaITE 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Com posttios I" 


JERSEY. ‘CITY, - N. J. 


Prices right. Prompt delivery. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, 

or small and odd items ‘that 

vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


wnat i Mill Supplies, 


EK. Dixen. Established 1=726. FF. MM. Dixor. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., ="Z3S50°7- 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and py 


The weight can be taken off and put « on to the m 
rolis wi thout stopping your frames, when long ataple « ott 
is Us 














The ens is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 








ESTABLISHED 1565. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


WINDERS for Linen, Cotton, Wool, Worsted, on Bobbins, Cops or Butts. 
SPOOLERS ° 4)! kinds, Warpers, Beamers, Etc. 


2824 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Seuthern Agents. SEXTON & ROBBINS CO... Charlotte, N.C. 


Telephones ges IEL{PHINtS 


FoR 





HOUSE or FACTORY. | . —_ 
; , i} ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS. CONN. 





Harvard University. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


Twelve Departments of study leading 
| the degree of Bachelor of Science. Civil en 
gineering, Electrical Eugineering, Mechan! 
cal Eogineering, Mining amd Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture 
| Chemistry, Geology, Biologr, Anatomy ani 
Physiology, For Teachers of Science, and 
| General Science 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


J. L. LOVE, 


Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


F.0. PLUMMER, — N. S. SHALER, 
620 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. Dean. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 
Coal Tar and Asphalt ‘ Asphalt 
Roofing and Aetal, Asphalt and Tar Concrete 
Paving Materials, Coal Tar and Artificial Stone 
Varnishes, Etc ROOFING. PAVING. 
Concrete Engine Foundations, Floors, Waterproofing, Etc 


eo eee 
Telephone 4064 Boston 


Factory, Cambridgeport ied FEDERAL a BOSTON. 





BLIIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





BENJ. BooTH PAUL LANG, 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD - CLOTH INC 
Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. H. HAMMER & Co., 


Pays the Highest Prices for 


CARD CLOTHING AND OLD BELTING. 


Good Second-hand Belting and Card Clothing Always on Hand. 
Write: 423-425 BELGRADE ST.. PHILA., PA. 








BUCK WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 


CARD CLOTHING QUALITY GUARANTEED. 





HAND CARDS. BUCK CARD CLOTHING CO., Palmer, Mass. 








i. is. THEBBEBETS & CO., 


a 
Looxe’s MitLs, Me. SF 
“aa SPOOLS phe FO 





We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
- customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 

furnished on samples submitted. 


IMPROVED ROVE TRAVERSE 


SUITABLE FOR DRAWING. SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES, 


coum point of the cam constantly changing its position thus making the rolls last one 
third (3s) longer. Also makes more even yarn and saves about 104 of the pieceing. For 
trial gear address, 


J.H. RAWLINS, (010 Kerlin Street, Chester. Pa. 
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Paint and Whitewash Your Mill Without A Brush 


By the Spray System which has proved to be 
=~ quicker, better and cheaper than brush work. Al! 


the buildings at World’s Fair were painted by our 
system. No scaffolding needed. In any good sized 








plant it saves its cost in a short time. Does the work 
of a dozen men. Applies oil and water paints, kal- 
somine and white wash. 


Prices, No. 1. $40; No 2, $50: f.0.b. N.Y. 


TRIUMPH MACHINE & MFG. CO, - 209-11 Hester St.. New York. 





SP i N LL }« ~ WAisé FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
4» TUBES, Etc. 
, Woolen, Worsted, , WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. : urge Mfg. Co 
‘ AIR sihier: Saiem Co., N. J. 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLLTOT ck HALL, 


6 41-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester, Maas. Send for Circular 


STEEL AND BRASS J. WALDER, Paterson, N.J. 








ME ATL SS. | sceos. nanvesses, uixcors 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 





MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Deal 
in the best E nglish and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Nee tles 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needlied. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, |57 Orange St., Providence, R.!. 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


tie Tam CU AY RD 


CLAMPS. HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
H.C, WHITCOMB & CO. 


Geiss 


420ARCH °S-TREE-T. 
Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser, : 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen 
for circular 


W. H. BROWN, 


No 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
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MANILA ROPE POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Employing ‘‘Link-Belt’’ Patent Machine-Moulded Sheaves, 





DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


SHAFTINGC, PULLEYS, CEARINC, FRICTION 
CLUTCHES, SHAFT BEARINCS, ETC. 


_ 


— 


MODERN METHODS Catalog. No. 25 listing and describing above articles, also 
LINK-BELT ELEVATORS and CONVEYORS for handling any 
class of Raw and Manufactured Product, Link-Belting, Special Carrier 
Chains, Sprocket Wheels and general mill supplies, mailed upon request. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


CHICACO. U. S. A. 


SOUTHERN CONNECTION WOODWARD, WIGHT & Co., 410 Canal S8t., New Orleans, La., W. G 
Wilmot, Maneger 
LINK-BeLT ENGINEERING Co., Philadelphia and New York 
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The Merchants and Manufacturers 


20th CENTURY EXPOSITION 


UNDER 


AUSPICES 


OF 


THE 


Merchants and Manufacturers Exhibition Association. 


FRANK 


Hon. Wm. A. 


Allen, B 


Mechanics Building, 


BOSTON, PASS. 


FERDINAND, 


Gaston, Hon 


President and Treasurer 


U. Curtis, Hon. A. C. Dowse, Hor 


F. DeButts. 


Monday, Oct. I, to Saturday, Oct. 27, 1900. 


When making app'ic ation tor space, classify your exhibit, stating whether it is for 


partment of Furniture, House 
raphy, Dry Goods, Clotning, M llinery, 


dashery, 


Jewelry, Vehicles, Stable Paraphernalia 
Iltuminating Fixtures, Cereal Foods, Fish aad Fisheries 


Furnishings, House Decorations, Art, Photography 
Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Unc lerwe r 
Plambing, Pharmacy, Surgical A 


, Produce and Agriculture, Miner 


Mining, Motive Power, Etc., Etc 


SPACES DOTTED THUS © 8o.0 


PRICES — 


DIAGRAM OF 
EXHIBITION HALL. 


1 ty | Imtn} Ox 
canmixt Roo | hy 
a Ly 





DUPARIT MENT 4 ~ 
| ae 


Arora Se 
hai 











Space No. 2/7, $400. Ali other Spaces in Exhibition Hall, $125 Each. 


BALCONY SPACES —One Hundred Desirable Spaces in Balcony at Prices $75 and $50 Each 


WRITE DEPARTMENT OF WORKING EXHIBITS FOR INFORMATION REGARDING SAME. 


SPLENDID SPACES FOR FIRST-CLASS SHOE 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The Merchants and Manufacturers zoth Ceatury Exposition will open 
on Monday, October ist, 1yoo, and remain open every day (Sunday 
excepted) until Saturday. October 27th, 1yoo, from 10 a. m. to 10 p m. 
Spaces will be allotted in the ordur applications are received 
Exhibitors must pay all expenses for erection and decoration of their 
booths and spaces 
\'se of machinery, gas or electricity for exhibition purposes must be 
paid for by those who use the same, on terms to be agreed upon. 
Every exhibitor will be allotted entrance tickets for help, free of 
charge; also a number of tickets proportionate to the amount paid for 
Space 
Exhibits must be arranged for display in complete order 48 hours 
before the opening day 





AND MACHINERY EXHIBITS. 


Merchants and Manufacturers Exposition Notes. 


Mechanics’ Building. Boston, is the bes: and largest Exhit 
Building in the United States, with a floor space of six acres. 

This Expose is under the auspices of the Merchants and 
Association, which is one of the wealt 
organizations of business men in the country 

This Exhibition is open to all productions and manufactured articies 
known to civilization 

All new inventians Pertaining to 
a special effort made to entertain all classes of rt 
renee and, and all lovers of a Beautiful Home a Stylish 
Adornment ; in fact this will be a Mammoth and Dazzling FASHION 
SHOW. The Finest Bands and Orchestras of the age—procurabic 
will furnish music daily 

EXCURSIONS from al] New England and other sections. 





will be shown a 
ie, in part 


Address FRANK FERDINAND, Pres. and Treas., 


Department Admistration, Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Telephone 





EXPOSITION 


Manufacturers 
EXPOSITION 


to 27th, 1900. 





The Merchants and 





20th CENTURY 


In Boston, Oct. Ist 


Double \. 
Scale m Feet. Vie oubile 
ee ee waee, 
2.2 © . — for Music no 
‘ 4 + . 
= Lower - Stage B< 
> 


- Tt Re ) 
anlnwlooles 2q\2"|\55 


2, $150.00 each 


$125.00 each 











 DIPT. DUSTRI ARTS. Grand Hall. 


Dotted Thus @ Sold 








Prices for 
Basement Space s. 








$100 00 each 








iM4 
17 43 
4 





i US ISIS 
zo | oes } ee 7 | cathincs aided ] 
ail io! syle beiszlel | eal 


rH 
re) bleds} oa9 welono On 
oe 2 =e [2/2 ]-2 ‘e r “L's 
EXHIBITION HALL, BASEMENT DIAGRAM. 


FALL SPACES DOTTED THUS o s0L0 


For Space, Address FRANK FERDINAND, Pres. and Treas 
Telephone. 


! 
’ 








Department Administration, Mechanics Bldg, Boston, Mass 
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. 


American Brie Co. : 


= = = - 


STEEL BRIDGES, STEEL sans: 


.-AND... 


ALL CLASSES OF METALLIC 
STRUCTURES. 





CENERAL OFFICES: I 
No. 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 4 


‘ 
d 
t 
{ 
‘ 
: 
° 
) 
7 
. 
« 
: 
a 
‘ 
c 





| 
: 
| BRANCH OFFICES: 
& 
e BOSTON, BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA, 
e CHICACO, NEW ORLEANS, e 
@ PITTSBURC, CLEVELAND, MINNEAPOLIS. 6 
| 





MILL EQUIPMENT, ETC 





BIRCH BROS., 


Somervilie, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick 
ne stitch or coarse stitch 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 





ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


J.M. Allen, President. 
W.B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 2a Vice-Pres’t. 
J.B. Pierce, Secretary. 
L. B. Brainard. Treasurer. 
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BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., [lfrs., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











Chicago, Il. 





Lighting 
Mills 


Can best be done b the use of 


the Lea Enclosed Ar Lamp for 
110 volts 

Four times as much light in 
actual, comparative illumination 
as from incandescent lamps, using 
the same amount of current 


We send our 


‘atalog free 


Lea Electric Mfg. Co, 
Box 1874, 
Elwood, Indiana. 
W. R. Garton Co., Chicago. 


L. F. Middlebrook, Ass't Sec’y | 
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TEXTILE BOOKS. 





The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, 9! 
pases. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


Sizing Ingredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Monie, Jr., 63 pages, Il 
lustrated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Practical Mechanics for Textile 
Workers. By George R. 5m th, 235 pages. 

This is a valuable work on mechanics, 
pertaining to textile factories. It is writ- 
ten by the assistant lecturer and demon- 
strator in carding and spinning, York- 
shire College, Leeds. The book deals 
with measurements, which all mill men 
should be able to take accurately; with 
the units and apparatus employed in es- 
timating heat, work and power; the dis- 
turbing influences in a machine which 
go towards making a machine what it is; 
cams, levers, pulleys; gears, shafting, 
belts; transmission of power; hydraulics; 
boilers, fuel, motive power, etc. Price 
$2.50. 

Cotten Spinning. By W. s. Taggart 
Three volumes. Piice 87.50. 

This work treats of the subject in an 
exhaustive way, from the first operations 
in the picking, to the last in the spinning 
department. The various parts of the 
subject have been treated in such a man- 
ner that the young student may greatly 
benefit himself and use !t as a text-book, 
while the older readers will find in them 
much of interest, in satisfying a desire 
for a fuller knowledge and a more per- 
fect grasp of the principles underlying 
many of the processes in much of the 
mechanism of cotton spinning machinery. 
A spinner can make no mistake in pro- 
curing this work. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
{t treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 

pages. Price 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
obn R. Tay lor, 288 pages, fully ilu-trated, 
This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is ef much value. 
Price $2.50 





Woolen Spinning, 
man. 

This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 362 pages. Price $1.76 

Jacquard Weaving and Designing. 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated 

The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 


technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 


by Charles Vicker 


manufacturing and designing, by the 

The descriptions are as concise 

clear ex- 
( 


author. 
as is compatible witn fairly 
planation. Price 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
Fox, 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; obbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; icking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and ixing of Parts. 256 illustrations 
Price $2.50 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. by 
Thomas Thornley, 350 pages. 

This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price, $3.00. 


Cotton. By Christopher P. 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This Is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00. 


Brooks, 384 
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wwausesros STEAM PIPE COVERINGS orsroe nares 


SOLD AND APPLIED 


ASBESTOS HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street ~ - . ~ NEW YORK. 


=—=——MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Two Hundred and Fifty representative mills, including 
Twenty-one in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs otf 
latest improvements. Send tor our 1900 Pamphlet. 





19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 








LOOM DVSTER_, 


An Essential to the 
Weave Room. i 


THE LOOM DUSTER. 
We Are Headquarters. S. A. Felton& Son Co., Manchester, N H. 














OUR SPECIALTY 


Elevator Rope 


Also Manufacturers of 


Cotton Transmitting Rope, Mule and Spindle Banding, 
Linen Harness Twine and Loom Cord. 
Co respondence solicited.... 


HOLMESBURG BANDING MFG. CO., | Rowland Avo. and Rhaun St, 


HOLMESBURG, PA. 
Philadelphia office, 246 Chestnut St. Telephone No., facony 39a. 


PRINT THE HUMPHREY 


Instead of Write your Employes’ 


TICKETS! Fjyo Elevator 


— oe For Mills and Factories. 

The Bates Machine Co. , A ie S& “Puts the mill all 
N. Y. Life Bldg.. : i= & mo i on one at Use. 

} : m i . ful in a dozen ways 
346 Broadway, NewYork, \, ve KN ‘ Send for particu 
Special Machines for T 74 iy (are. 
Numbering Tickets. Jor ~ im 
Steel and brass st imps tor y - Rot = ie ¥ S. K, HUMPHREY, 


t purpos 


iat tig ‘Miincihtain a Street, - - Boston. 
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He AUODEN MAGTINE GOMPARY 


WARREN. R. I. 


(‘INear Providence. 





BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works a Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines, 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY.. [ DYEING MACHINERY... 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dve Boxes, 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. 











«FINISHING MACHINERY .. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 
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— ANI) 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 


GUILD & LORD, PUBLICATION OFFICE 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
> i t E, PHILADEI! 
NASSA St., New Y 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In Errec AFTER JAN 


83.00 per year inc luding The Annual Directory, 
I i States, Canada and Mexi 


$4.00 per ye 


$1.00 ext 


THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contains a Complete Directory the Textile Establi 
4i> Manuf ucturers’ l 


shments with full information at t each mill; 
ts and Buyers of Textile Fabrics m First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rag uilders of Textile Machinery and ilersin Mill Supplies, Che 
, dt contains 22 Textile Maps, showing the location of cities and towns where there 
rents, gives distances, railr ad con: rections, et 


A Book of 448 pages in Flexible Linen — Price, $2.00 
TEXTILE WORLD Paid-in-Advance Sub 


micais, etc 
ure extile Estab 


cribers (at $3.00 » Dire is g1 


CONTENTS. 


Portrait and Biographical Sketch of Knitting Department 


Alvin 8s. Lyon } Knit Goods Situation — Knitting 


Che Chinese Question ») Machinery Exhibits at tre Paris 
k F a Exposition—The Overlock Seam 
\ Fancy Flannel Chat er—Bleaching Knit Goods—Cir 
i cular Knitting Machine for Oper 
Development of the Flax Fibre Indus or Lace Work—A New Drawer 
: Strapping Machine—Power Sew 
try in the United States ing Machine Tables 


Flannel Stripes 


Decision in China Silk Case 
The 58 Hour Law ‘ ° Silk Department 
(one Lesson From the Hoboken Fire 3 The Use of Fine Silk Yarns — 
Wool Market On French Methods in the Silk In 
lu-try—American Silks at Paris 
Cotton Market Exposition — Silk tae lustry of 
Shrinkage of Exports of Cotton Hangchow 
ufactures 
Notes of the Month 2 Power Department 
Foreign Notes ry The Value ot the Horse Power—Fu 
: ture Develop: ent ot the Steam 
rhe Harriman Automatic Loon 2 Eogine—Burt Exhaust Head 
Cotton Department Dyeing Department 
Practical Notes on Cotton Spin 
ning - Manufacture of Wove Recipes — Dye House for 10Set 
B:gs—Improvements in Ameri Woolen Mill—Novel Arrange 
can Cotton Machinery 2 t Color Cards—Note on the 
phur Blacks - Khaki Shades 


Woolen Department 
Nature of the Wool Fibre in Rela 


Questions and Answers 
tion to its Te xtile Treatment— New Publications 
Finishiny Flannel Suitings — List of Textile Patent 
Mixing Low Stock — Designing at extiie tents 
Fancy Cassimere- and Worste« Industrial News 
—Device for Taking the Place of Mill News 
the Rubbing Aprons i1 Fren Per 
Worsted Drawing — Mohair i: ersonals 
Tu key 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 


Sole Importers of roducts manufactured b 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen o/Rh., Germany, 





New York , - = 128 Duane St. 
Boston, - - - MBBS 
Providence , -  ~- 80 So. Water St. 
Philadelphia, - 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, - -  . 207 Michigan St. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Colors 
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CROSBY & GRECORY 
PATEN Ts ek Gio dade Abaine. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 

Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 





HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since Januarv 
1875, more than two hundred patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS 


0 ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 
Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 
chines, and Electricity 


CAVEATS, Be 
List of Textile Patents. PATENTS MARES. COPYRIGHTS 
aiken ’ AND DESIGNS. 


Ensued July 3, 10, 17 and 24, 1900. Send your business direct to Washington. 
_—_— Saves time. Costs less. Better service. 








Silkitying. 653.014. Dwight Ash 20 years experience. Endorsements 

Paterson, N. « BSGIGNOE *O tH from Actual Cilents furnished. Consult re- 

ey & Bai Same place ferences in Wasbinton.Kradstieet’s Agency 
TT, and the Columbia National Bank. 


Ashil 


ton Cleaner and Feeder, Seed 


Vander H. Talton, Columbus, Ga., as- E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 


signor to the - Lummus 


Company, same place 918 F. Street, N. W, Washington, D. C. 








signors by mesne assignments, to the 
American <Automati« Loom Co., of 
New Jersey 
Loom. 653,249. G. F. Knett, Paterson, N 
-o aan ae J issignor to the American Auto- 
iY r rl 1 us h ‘>. hI ° ‘ > - 
aoe ~ et + etnias matic Loom Co., of New Jersey 
iam Mather, Manchester, neg _ ae ‘ 
i Loom 653, 456 W McMichael, Woon- 
Dyeing Apparatus 853,485 s. socket, R. I. 


Palmer, Middletown, Ct Loom. 653,274. W. Weaver, Norwalk, 


Fibrous Material. 653,887. . t- Conn., assignor of seven-twelfths to 
son, New York City ssigne di W. T. P. Hollingsworth, New York 
rect and mesn issignment te he City 
Metal Fabrice Co same place oom. 653,001 W G Eaton, Nashua, 

Flax Cleaning and Breaking Machine N. H., assignor by mesne issign- 

3.003 r. R. C. Crowell, Fargo, N ments to the ‘rompton & Knowles 

rnor to the National Flax Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Boston, Mass oom 653,17. H I Harriman, New 

it Fabric. 653,398. J. G. Powell, Phil- York City 

idelphia, Pa., assignor of one-half to oom Brake Mechanism 653,153 

dw. Powell, same place Stafford, Hopedale, Mass 
nitting Machin 654,469 j March to the Draper Co., sam 

Brunswick, N. J Portland, Me. 
oom for Weaving Tufte: 

654.363 H. Skinner and 
nolly, Yonkers, N. Y 


Knitting Machine, Circular 653,562 — i sage ERop- Motion 
Robt. W. Scott, Philadelphia, L. W Mathieu, Fall River, Mass 
D. Williams, Ashbourne, and Harry oom Harness Frame Operating Device 
Swinglehurst, Jr., Philadelphia, bu — 64,077. G. W. Stafford, Providence, 
/~ 3 issignor ‘to the Crompton & 
Knitting Machine, Circular. 654,347 H Knowles Loom Works, Worcester 
\. Houseman, Philadelphia, Pa is- Mass 
signor to the Standard Machine Co 
of Pennsylvania. 


Attachment, Circular 
Henry, Jr., Philadelphia, 


om Shedding Mechanism. 652,984 F 
Waddington, Keighley, Eng 
Loom, 653,225 Vm. Fischer, Sr d | : 
Wm. Fischer, Jr., Paterson, N. J., (Continued on page 293.) 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


Universal Sectional 


Warp Mill No. 123. 


lm 
SMP ge 
Universal Sectional Warp Mill No. 123. 


This machine will commend itself to every practical man. It overcomes 
so many of the usual difficulties which confront the dresser that it should 
appeal to him at once 

Here are afew point 

Does not require sectiu. ,ins. Made any width. 

Can be adjusted in a few minutes, to make fine or coarse warp. 

A worm on the end of the Swilt shaft engages with a worm gear on top of 
a vertical shaft extending downward and having on the end a pinion, which 
meshes into a rack on the floor. As the Swift revolves, the Reelis propelled 
at a proper speed to cause the warp to mount the Coning Irons on the end of 
the Swift rails, building the section inthe form of a cone. The angle of the 
Coning [rons and the traversing pinion are easily changed to adapt the Reel 
to the different kinds of warp. We also make all kinds of Dresser Spoolers, 
Warpers, etc., as well as a complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 428-430 Bourse. 








THE 
AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


65 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPFCIALTIES: ——__i.. 


‘‘AMERICAN’’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 











Send for... 


“A LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION." 
SECOND EDITION-AUCMENTED. 
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AUGUST, 


Vol. XIX. 


Alvin S. Lyon. 


Ihe subje ct of this sket i) at pres 


nt agent of the Lowell division of 
Carpet 


Mass., in 


Company wis 


1843 \t 


e Bigelow 


born in Methuen, 


» age of nine years, he moved to 


Lawrence, where hie lived until 


twenty-seven years or age 
btained his education 
enee schools, and thet 


Washingt 
fifteen rhe 


employ of the 
uge ofl first tw 


vears were passed in the wool sort 


and then he worked 
At the ena 
Washingtol 


employ of 


ng department, 
vear in the card room 
of three 
Mills, he 


\tlantic 


years in 
entered the 
Mills, 


worked for seven years in the we: 


Cotton where 
ing, carding and spinning rooms 
then worked two years for the Pa 
fic Mills 

I p to this time, Mr. Lyon had been 
in ordinary worker in the mill, but 


had carefully studied the details of 
the business, and become proficient In 
many of the departments of the mill 
fund of informa 


fitted 


He had acquired a 
tion, and an experience which 
him for the responsible positions 
which he afterwards occupied. 

charge of 


His first experience in 


manufacturing obtained at 
the quilt mills of the 
Mills Company, West 
He next occupied a similar 
at the Bates Quilt Mill of 
Me. Very soon after this came a still 


was 
seaman 
soylston, Mass 
position 
Lewiston, 


more favorable offer from the Atlan- 
tic Delaine Mills, at Olneyville, R. I., 


which he accepted. Here he remain- 


WORLD. 


1g0o. 


rly four years 
the Merchants Mill 
Mr Lyon had been 
promoted, and by his close appli 
ion to mill management and 
study Inanufacturing, had be« 
thoroughly acquainted with the mi 
ufacture both cotton and wo 


goods knowledge and 


were \ 


tendency of their mills 


[is next promotion wa 
Durfee 
Fall R 


he Durfes 


position it thre 


IS84, when he was appointed 


igent of he Lowell Manufacturin 


Company, which was one of tl larg 


est carpet mills in the country On 
last, this consoli 


January concern 


dated with the Bigelow Carpet Con 


pany of Clinton, Mass. Until the 


Lowell Manufacturing Company con- 
solidated with the Bigelow 
A r. Lyman 
Mr. Lyon, 


Lyon as agent, 


Company 


was treasurer, and 


agent, and he, with Mr 


have rebuilt most of 


the mills, and equipped them with 


modern machinery, and the goods 


manufactured are noted for their 


high standard of excellency. 

Mr. Lyon has been the inventor of 
many profitable inventions; among 
them being machines for skein dyeing 
and wool mixing. He is a director in 
Lowell Banks and the Kitson Machine 
Company. He has taken a great in- 
Textile School, 


terest in the Lowell 


and is now very much interested in 


the plans for the new building 
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[THE CHINESE WUESTION 


rhe effects of the collision between 


and the rest of the world ar 


affect 


China 


likely to directly or indirectly 


every country and every industry in 


eXistence 


lhe Chinese foreign trade fell off at 


upon the breaking out of hostili 


once 


ties, and from all quarters in- 


dicate 


reports 


that, as the situation has become 


nore serious, trade with China in ali 


lines 


has come to a standstill 
China imports no textiles of any ac 
W oolen 


them to any 


count outside of cotton goods 
used by 
colder 


China cotton remains the 


fabrics are not 


extent. Even in the latitudes of 


chief article 
of wearing apparel. It is consequent 


ly the cotton industry which is most 
iffected by 

rhe value of cotton goods imported 
1894 


L896, 


the disturbance 


from all countries into China in 


1895, $39,805,000; 


,357,140; 


was $44,289,000; 


$64,186,830; 1897, S61 L898, 


$54,099,746; of nited 


1894; 


these goods the I 


sent 6 4/10 cent. in 
4 3/10 per cent. in 1895; 6 per cent. in 
1896; 12 1/10 1897 
per 


sold to China $9,823,253 worth of 


States per 


cent. in and 


Last 


per 


9 6/10 cent. 1898. year we 


cotl- 
ton goods, or 9 4/10 per cent. of the 
imports of these goods, 
$5,195,845 in 1898. 


in cotton 


total Chinese 


as compared with 


1899 was the banner year 


goods exported to China. 
W hile trade 
able increase last year, it is, however, 


our showed a remark 
still small as compared with the cot- 
ton goods manufactured and consumed 
in the United States. 

We can safely estimate that 
mills produce annually over $300,000,- 


our 


woveb cottons. 


China 


000 dollars worth of 
This 


cottons in 1899 was but 3 per cent, of 


means that our trade in 


our total product. 
Che loss of this nine millions of dol- 


lars worth of business is a serious 


matter, especially to the mills whose 


product has found a market in China, 


but, viewed in its true perspective, it 
does not 
as to seriously affect our cotton manu- 


appear of such importance, 


facturing industry. 


cotton looms of England 


have 
the 


‘ontinent, which supplic 


over 9U per cent. of cotton e¢] 


bought by the Chinese, will be 


affected by the loss of this trade, and 


American mills will continue to find 


home, and 
the 


a market for their goods at 


in other countries until troubles 


are over. 
the 


The duration of war now 


but 


progre SS is 


litth 


problematical, 


can be doubt as to the ultimar: 


result of a contest with the er 
world powers combined against C) 
With the 


slow work of opening up the markets 


restoration of order 


of China to the outside world will be 


resumed Here is a population of 
400,000,000 clothed in cotton cloth. Ws 
measuring the 


have no means of 


probable wants in this line Trade 


with the interior of China is 
handicapped by lack of transportat 
The products of Chinese industry 
now be carried to the world’s markets 
and the goods, from outside points « 
reach the interior of China only at 
cost which prohibits business. 
Wherever railroads have been built 
in China, trade undreamt of ias 
sprung up as by magic, and this wo 
transportation for | 
hardly 


will take many years to bring this vas 


of providing 


Chinese has been begun. |! 


nation into quick communication wit 
outside markets. The probable siz 
the outlet for cottons in China, w 
that time comes, staggers the imax 
nation. 

The the 
consumed in 1890 cotton goods to 


$3.17 per capita. 


people of United States 


value of Assuming 


that the 
wholly in 
much cotton cloth per capita, as 
clothed only _ partially 
consume, 
$634,000,000 


Chinese population clothed 


cotton, will use one-half as 


people, 
cotton, DoW we have a col 


sumption of worth 
these goods per annum in China 

At the 1890 rate of production in th 
this amount of goods 
require over 46,000,000 
spindles. It is estimated that 


are now about 105,000,000 spindles in 


United States 


would cottol 


there 
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peration throughout the world, of 
which the United States has 21,000,000. 
More than twice the number of cotton 
spindles now in the United States will 
be required to clothe 400,000,000 China- 


men, 


With the preservation of the open 


door this trade will go where the 


goods can be bought for the least 
money. 

The increased demand for raw ma- 
terial will be supplied in great meas 
owl 


ure by the cotton fields of our 


South. Nature has assured us of that. 
This 


wovel 


raw material will be spun and 


where that work can be done 


the cheapest. 


Is it reasonable to suppose that such 
a people as the Chinese will buy what 


they themselves can make? China 
holds uncounted millions of the most 
industrious people on earth, distin- 
guished by an absence of nerves, liv- 
ing on a few cents’ worth of rice per 
day, and willing to work 14 hours out 
of the 24; they are intelligent, frugal, 
obedient, unmindful of comfort, sharp 
in making a bargain. 

Will such a race, eager to work for 
from 3 cents to 20 cents per day, be 


their cotton goods 


content to have 


made for them by workers who de- 
mand from $8 to $12 per week? Will 
not such a race of people manufacture 
themselves? 
that 


well as 
Sometimes the thought 
“the open door” can swing both ways. 


for others, as 
occurs 





A FANCY FLANNEL CHAT. 


nothing new in the con 


design of 


There is 


struction or these goods. 


Their prominence is due wholly to 
fashion, which demanded some substi- 
tute for the summer fabrics of recent 
years, and found it in this flannel 
fabric. 

It made its first appearance here in 
low priced suits purchased by Ameri 
can tourists in Europe. It is now the 
and bids fair to continue so for 


We wish we 


rage, 
at least another season. 


could also say that its manufacture 


promises a profit to our mills. It is 
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simply a very light weight fancy 


woolen cassimere, and as such is 


adapted to a class of our mills, which 
has been left in the lurch by the popu 
larity of worsteds, and whose owners 
have been quick to 


seize 


upon this 
fabric to employ their 


Shoddy 


machinery 


and short waste cannot be 


used in this cloth, owing to its light 


Weight and the comparatively fine 


eount, to which the yarn must be 


jeing a fabric, it 
be light, the 
fairly firm 


spun. summer 


must lighter the better, 
if a 


strength can at 


handle and sufficient 


sume time be re 
tained. 
The bulk of 


so far appeared on the market, have 


the goods, which have 


been made of a fine medium terri- 


tory wool, and with such fabries the 


only way of reducing cost of stock is 


to spin fine, and reduce weight. - If 


the popularity of this cloth continues, 
we may market 


flooded 


expect to see the 


with flannel suitings adulter 
ated in the only way possible, that is, 
few 


by the admixture of cotton. <A 


lines of this character have already 
appeared. 

In the four 
The 


cost estimates of these goods are based 


illustrations are shown 


of the leading makes last season. 


upon fine medium wool at 50 cents per 
pound, the present rate of wages, and 


the average production of a_ well-or- 


ganized woolen mill well equipped for 
this grade of goods, and running to its 
fullest capacity. 

These figures are not to be taken as 


the eost of the goods in the mills 


named, as no means exist for us to ob- 
tain the statistics of their cost, but we 


feel confident that, with wool at 50 


cents per pound, wages where they 


are today, and in the present state of 


the art of woolen manufacturing, no 


mill can make these goods for less 


than the estimate given, although 


there are plenty of mills that will by 


various means make them cost more 


than our estimates. 
The selling prices are subject to the 


usual discount, commission and 


charges. These items combined can 
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in most cases be safely estimated at 


20 ver cent. of gross selling price. 


Sample No. 289 is a fabric sold by 
Fleitman & Co. for $1.00, netting the 
mill 80 cents per 6/4 yard. It weighs 
12 ounces per 6/4 yard, is woven with 
a four-leaf twill, and as in the case of 
little. 
goods 48 


warp, and 43 ends of filling, 


the other fabrics, is fulled very 

There are in the finished 
ends of 
and the size of will 


varn average 


about 4% runs, that is in the grease. 


The cost estimate per 6/4 yard is: 


stock, .515; labor, .234; expense, .102; 
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have 56 threads of warp and _ 6 
threads of filling per inch, the yarn be 
ing spun 4 5/8 runs. Our estimate o 
this cloth being: 

cluding silk, .61; labor, .284; 


122: total, 1.016, or 


cost tor stock, in 
eXpelse 
giving the manu 
facturer on last year’s prices and this 
year’s cost about 2% cents per yard to 
repay him for his risk and labor 
No. 291 is another product of the 
American Woolen Co., this one said t 
be made in the Assabet Mill, and sold 
for 1.12%, 


The goods weigh 


netting 90 cents per yard 


12% ounces per 6/4 


FOUR OF THE LEADING MAKES OF ALL WOOL FANCY FLANNEL SOUITINGS. 


total, .851, or over 5 cents per yard 
more than was received for the goods 
last season. 

No. 290, said to be made at the Saw- 
ver Mill, and 
Woolen Co. 


$1.04 per yard. 


sold by the American 
for $1.30, nets the combine 
This fabric weighs 13 
ounces per 6/4 yard, is woven with a 
four-leaf twill, and is striped with 
silk, which adds possibly 5 cents per 


yard to the cost The finished goods 


yard, and are woven with a four-leat 
twill. 


and 53 of filling per inch of finished 


here are 55 threads of warp 
goods, the yarn having been spun to 
4 7/8 runs. 

The cost 


stock, .538; labor, .264; expense, 111 


estimate is as follows 
totai, .913, or 1.38 cents per yard more 
sold for last 


than the goods season 


according to quotations. 
No. 292, sold by Parker, Wilder & Co 
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85 cents per yard, and said to be 
Woolen Mill, 
ghs but 10 ounces per 6/4 yard. It 


ide in the Cocheco 
sractically the fancy wool cassimere 
which this and other dress goods 


lls put their machinery when the 


aud for soft wool dress goods 
ikened some years ago 
Chis class of mills are peculiarly 


ell adapted as regards equipment 
nd organization to produce such a fa 
ric as this flannel suiting at a low 
ist, and by reason of their experience 
making very light woolens they can 
duce the cost for wool to its lowest 
rus by the lighter weight of their 
ods. 

rhe sample shown as the Cocheco 
abrie contains 51 warp and 41 filling 
finished, and the 


reads per inch 


irn is spun to 54 runs. The esti- 
ite of 
tock, .432; 
total, 
As already 
are based on fine medium wool selling 


cost per 6/4 yard is:—for 
labor, .218; 


.742, or 6.2 cents margin. 


expense, .092; 


stated these estimates 
at 50 cents per pound, and the selling 
prices of the goods given are those of 
This 


this writing have not yet 


last season. season's prices at 
been fixed. 
Last year, when orders were taken at 
prices quoted, this grade of wool was 
15 cents per pound, 


selling at about 


and most mills were heavily stocked 
with wool purchased around these fig- 
ures An examination of the chart 
at head of our wool market report will 
quickly show what fine medium wool 
purchased for, 
light 


and the fine 


could have been pre- 


vious to the opening of weights 


in July, 1899, medium 
line, carried in this chart up to the end 
of July, 1900, tells the story of today’s 
market, 

‘he cost and selling prices of these 
goods, which we have given, shows, 
not that the maker necessarily lost or 
differences, but that this 


confronting 


made the 


would be the condition 


him today with wool purchased at to- 


diy'’s prices, and they forcibly pre- 


sent the necessity for higher prices for 
goods, or for 


this seuson’s cheaper 


raw material, or else some modifica- 


tion of the fabric 


Oue factor in the manufacture and 
sale of these goods should not be over- 
looked, and that is the stock of odd 
goods left over at end of season to be 
This 


item cannot be included in any cost es- 


closed out at a heavy discount. 
timate but in the case of fancy goods 


such as these, it can never be elimi- 
nated, and often means a heavy loss 
to the mill. 

The advance, varying from 5 to 10 
per cent., at which light weight goods 
have been opened, even if fully real 
flannel suiting, 
difficult for the 


turer to get a 


ized in the prices of 
makes it manufac 
new dollar for an old 
one, and is an additional reason for 


the use of wool substitutes. 
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For a long time the serge cloth suit 


was the one in greatest demand for 
wear during the hot summer months, 
but the desire for something new has 
brought 


suiting fabric, and as plain flannels 


into prominence the flannel 


are not very attractive and not as 


shappy as fancy ones, the fabric had 


to be striped with color, which is 


about the only way it can be orna- 


Some few lines were shown 
which 
but they did not sell, the demand be- 


mented 
a year ago were overplaided, 
ing for the stripe, on account of the 
single overplaid on the plain ground 
looking too blocky. The flannel stripes 
first 
light 
sold before that, but 


made their appearance the last 


weight season; a few had been 
the demand did 
not amount to anything until that sea- 
son and, as it is a light weight fabric 
was not made in 


simply, it heavy 


weight lines, and the manufacturers, 
who intend to produce same, have only 
the basis of the fabrics of a year ago 
to work on. 

In another column of this issue this 
fabric is considered from a manufac- 
turer’s standpoint, and the results of 
careful analyses and estimates of 
costs of the leading lines are given. 
consensus of 


light 


Some time ago the 


opinion was, that the present 


weight season would open with prices 
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ten or fifteen per cent. higher than 


last year’s opening prices, but the last 
few weeks have changed this idea, 
and many now know that the advance 
will be very small in many cases, and 
nothing in others. 

The line of 


largest 


stripes which had the 


sale a year ago were those 
Woolen Co. 
One line made in the Assabet Mill was 


$1.12% per 


shown by the American 


sold at yard, and being 


heavier than the majority of fabrics, 


it was an excellent one, on this ac- 
count, 

The Sawyer fabric also, sold by the 
Woolen Co., 


thing in its favor, and weighed about 


American had the same 
thirteen ounces, and while the demand 
is for these flannels to be light, it is 
also necessary that they have weight 
enough to give the fabric a body. The 
Sawyer grade of flannels was also 
striped with silk, which in the various 
colors makes a clearer stripe than the 
woolen thread. 

Brigham, Lawrie & Drowne 
had a popular line at $1.00, and the 
fabric was an excellent one, although 


also 


about an ounce lighter than the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co.’s goods at the same 
price. 

Fleitman & Co. had a line of flan- 
opened at 90 and 
were a clean, bright fabric, which sold 


nels which cents 
well, so that the price was advanced 
to $1.00, and the reason for this ad- 
vance will be seen in the table of cost 
estimate which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The cheapest flannel of really good 
quality was the “‘Cocheco” line sold by 
Parker, Wilder & Co., at 85 cents; this 
fabric was only 10 ounces in weight, 
but had the advantage of being firm. 

These five fabries, while not being 
all the makes in the market, are the 
principal ones, and samples of same 
The 
stripes with different colors alternat- 


are shown in the illustrations. 


ing are the ones which will sell best, 
and the olive grounds are in greatest 
width of being 


demand, the stripe 


illustrated here. 


The plain blue goods of a decided 


light tone are good, and the shade of 


the blue should be on the order of the 
electric serge only slightly darker. Th: 
stripes can vary in color from white 
to dark green ahd dark red. 

The flannel fabric has had a larg: 
sale and will also have it again this 
season, 

Some few lines of these stripes hav: 
already been opened, and many ot 
them are too high priced for the buye1 
to touch, for this is a season when 
wanted in 


having had 


they will be the cheape1 


goods, their run in the 
higher priced ones a season ago. 
Wool 10,784,459 
was imported into the United States 
in June, 1900, as compared with 
8,416,404 pounds in June, 1899. The 
figures of wool imports for the year 
ending June, 1900, are 155,918,455 
pounds, compared with 76,736,209 
pounds for year ending June, 1899. 
This large increase for the year can 
be explained only by the boom and 
consequent inflation of prices, and al 
though the period of inflation ended 
some months ago, the increased move- 
ment of 


weighing pounds 


towards this 
still continued during June, 1900. We 
exported 2,200,309 pounds during the 
year ending June, 1900, as compared 
with 1,683,419 pounds for 
year, but this trade during June, 1900, 
came to a standstill, as only 15,000 
pounds are reported for that month. 


—The value of 
wool imported into the United States 
during the year ending June, 1900 
was $16,166,551, against $13,832,621 for 
The exports in 
1900, foot up 
month last 


wool country, 


previous 


manufactures of 


the previous year. 
same line for June, 
$1,362,861, and for same 
year $1,078,041. 


valued it 
United 


silks 
into the 


Manufactured 
$30,89.,966, came 
States during the year ending Jun 
1900, with $25,109,074 for 
the preceding year. The imports ol 
silk for the year ending Jun 
were valued at $45,329,760 
$32,479,627 for the 
Our exports of both raw an 


compared 


raw 
1900, 
against previous 
year. 
manufactured silks were unimportal! 
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Industry in the United States. 


lor a number of years past, invent 


ors have been laboring with the prob 


while if the 


i 


of utilizing the flax straw from 


immense 


vest, 


f flax is 


flax crops in the North 


raised for the fibre, the 


ed is of comparatively small value, 


ct 


as been in 


in the 


seed is the primary ob 


crop, the straw and fibre 


the past almost worth 





Fia. 1. 


LONG LINE FIBRE REGULAR LINEN 


ss 


SYSTEM. 


with the methods for getting out 


fibre which have been employed 


centuries on the continent of Eu 


yarn is spun, 


Stl 


aw 


quality 





Che long line fibre from which flax 


is obtained from the 


by the slow process of retting. 
of 


the flax fibre depends 





“© 


largely upon this process of retting. 
The method employed abroad for ret- 
ting flax is long and tedious. In Bel 
gium the flax is cured in the field, 
and held until the next summer, 
when it is retted by steeping in slow 
running water, while days and 
hights are warm. Dew retting is 
sometimes employed, but it is uncer 
tain, oOWing to the variation of the 
weather, and the best fibre is pro- 
duced by river retting. One river in 


Belgium has been found superior to 





FIG, 2. 
FLAX STRAW 


all others for this purpose, and to 
this river the flax from all parts of 
Europe is carried to be retted. Re 
peated analyses of the water of this 
river have been made, but chemists 
have failed to discover the reason for 
its greatly superior retting qualities. 
This Courtrai flax, at it is called, is 


the finest in the world, and sells for 
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27 cents per pound, while the Irish 
flax is worth but 13 cents per pound. 
The difference in color and quality is 
said to be entirely due to the retting 
process. 

In the process of manufacturing the 
fiax into linen yarn there is a certain 
amount of waste tnade, which is too 
short to be worked over into yarn on 
regular flax machinery, as these ma- 


chines are suited only for the long 


FIG, 3. 


FLAX STRAW CLEANSED BY EAST. 
WOOD-NORMAND MACHINE, 


stapled flax fibre, as shown in Fig. 1. 


This waste, owing to the peculiar na- 
ture of the flax 
worked on the 
worsted machinery, and up to a recent 


fibre, could not be 


ordinary woolen oer 
period, was used only for paper stock, 
and sold for two or three cents per 
pound. 
About 10 


were begun in New England by cer- 


experiments 


years ago 


tain enterprising and persistent me 


with a view of spinning this flax 
waste. Much money was expended 
fruitless experiments, and yet thes: 
men persisted in their attempt. Th: 
experiments were conducted in var 
ous mills leased for the purpose and 
surrounded with a great deal of s 
crecy. 

After several years of failure this 


idea of spinning flax waste excited 
only derision in the trade, as being a 
sort of sea water gold scheme. The 
flax was there, to be sure, but 
seemed impossible to spin it. 

At this 


menters 


when these 


themselves 


time, experi 
were 


bright 


ready to 


abandon the scheme, a man, 


them carder and 


spinner, impressed with the possibili 


employed by as a 
ties of the process, if it could be made 
successful, hit upon a plan by which 
the stock could be spun on a worsted 
spinning frame. 

A mill in New Hampshire was se 
cured, and since then this first plant 
and others in 
been using the process. 

Recently it has 
that, when the flax fibre is properly 
prepared, it can be 


Massachusetts have 


been discovered 
successfully 
worked on cotton machinery. This 
Was another step in advance. 

related to the 


These experiments 


mechanical process of carding and 
spinning. While they were being ca! 
ried on, the 
western flax 


problems of how fhe 
could be retted and 
bleached claiming 
Flax waste needed no retting sinc 


were attention 
was the waste from Irish linen mills 
using the stock already retted by the 
most approved foreign methods, and 
this furnished the 
terial for the mechanical experiments 


product raw ma 
already referred to. 

The difficulty in utilizing the 
Northwestern crops 


flax 


straw from the 


has been that the fibre is very short 
and harsh, and the Old World pro 
esses of retting, even if satisfactory 
cannot be adapted to circumstance 
in this country. So chemists and 

ventors have striven for some qui 
and efficient first, of 


process, sepa 
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iting the fibre from the straw, and 


second, of degumming the fibre so 


that it can be worked on the textile 
machinery with which we are fa- 
Within the 


has been 


miliar. past few years 


much progress made tow 
ard the desired end, and a further in- 
through the 
after the 


from it, 


centive has been offered 
fact that the 


has been extracted 


straw, fibre 
has a 
raw material for 


value for paper 


FIG. 4 

FLAX SLIVER FROM THE CARD. 
makers’ use when reduced to pulp. 
different 
end in 


There are several proc- 


esses having the same view, 


and there are now in Minnesota a 
number of flax, straw and fibre mills 
Which purchase from the farmer at a 
$1.50 to $2.00 per 
which formerly 


National 


cost ranging from 


ton, the straw was 


burned as waste. In the 
lax Fibre Co.'s system the flax straw, 


shown in Fig. 2, is run through a spe- 


cial separating or cleaning machine, 


known as the Eastwood-Normand 


machine, which they control, coming 


out in the condition shown in 


Fig. 3 Some of § these mills 


separate the fibre from the straw for 
convert it 
There 
are several spinning and weaving es- 
East and West which 
have been more or less experimental. 


textile purposes, others 


into pulp for paper makers. 


tablishments 


~~ 


FIG. 5. 
FLAX ROVING 
The 
ployed 


character of the machinery em- 


varies according to the ideas 


of the inventor. By some processes 


woolen cards are employed, and the 


spinning is done on worsted frames 
The 


brittle, 


and twisters. fibre is rather 


harsh and and one of the 


difficulties to 
make it 


principal overcome 
read 
The 


that 


has been to draw 
ily in the 


National Flax 


varn 
Fibre Co. 


processes, 


claims 











by their process the fibre is degum- 
med and left in such shape that it is 
readily worked on cotton machinery, 
with a waste of not over 8 to 10 per 
cent. 

The company states that the retting 


process, which occupies weeks abroad, 


FIG. 6. 
FLAX FIBRE YARN. 

requires by the new process less than 
ap hour. It is then run through a cot- 
ton card, and in Fig. 4 is shown a 
sample of the carded sliver ready for 
the draw frame. The drawing proc- 
ess is completed by the speeder, 
which delivers the roving as shown in 
Fig. 5. The spinning frames convert 
this roving into the yarn shown in 
Fig. 6. 

For every ton of fibre obtained in 
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the preparatory process, there is pro 
duced four to five tons of shive, which 
is part of the stalk to which the fibre 
clings. In Fig. 7 is shown this shive 
reduced to paper pulp. Great claims 
are made for this branch of the busi- 
ness, it being stated that the income 





FIG. 7. 
LINEN PAPER PULP. 


from this source will equal that from 
the manufacture of the yarn and 
cloth. 

This company has recently pur- 
chased a plant near Boston, where 
it is installing a 10,000 spindle cotton 
mill equipment, and proposes to man- 
ufacture coarse linen crash on cotton 
machinery, using this fibre. By their 
process of degumming, they claim to 
reduce the fibre to its fundamental 
staple. They state that the difficulty 
hitherto experienced in using the fibre 
on cotton machinery has been that it 
was not reduced low enough, and 
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what appeared to be independent 


fibres were really composed of sev- 
eral component parts, which separat 
ed in manufacturing processes and 
prevented draft and other successful 
manipulation on cotton machinery. 
The experience gained in the ex- 
periments of the past 10 years has 
been so wide and exhaustive that 
there seems to be good ground for be 
lief that the problem is near solution, 
in which case, it ought to have quite 
a marked effect in certain branches 


of the cotton industry. 





DECISION IN CHINA SILK CASE. 


rhe United States classification 
board of U. S. eustoms appraisers, has 
decided in the China silk case that 
these goods should bear the higher 
duty under paragraph 311, which as- 
sesses goods made of cotton and silk, 
of which cotton is the component part 
of chief value, at 8 cents per square 
yard, and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The sections under which the im- 
porters endeavor to bring the goods 
in, provided a duty of 60 cents per 
pound and not over 50 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

The dispute hinged on the question 
of whether the component part of chief 
value in these goods was cotton or 
silk. Both sides admitted that 90 per 
cent. of the weight of the goods was 
cotton, the other 10 per cent. being 
silk, but the importers claimed that 


cotton yarh was 


the value of the 
placed too high, thus making the pro 
portionate value of the cotton part of 
higher than it should be. 


fact as to value of 


the goods 
This question of 
cotton yarn can be easily determined, 
and it does not seem probable that the 
appraiser erred here, and rendered his 
decision reversible, on a point, which 
is so easily established. 

But the most interesting part of the 
dispute was on the second claim of 
the importers, that the cost of dyeing 
should not be apportioned between the 
cotton and silk according to their re. 
spective weights, but that one-half of 
the cost of dyeing should be added to 
the value of the silk, thus increasing 


the proportionate value of the silk in 
the goods, and bringing them in under 
the lower duty, as goods whose com- 
ponent part of chief value was silk. 

The testimony shows that the 
French dyers charge for dyeing China 
silks according to weight, and regard- 
less of what the proportions of cotton 
and silk are. For dyeing 100 pounds 
of the goods composed of 10 pounds 
of silk and 90 pounds of cotton, the 
cost would be the same as for dyeing 
100 pounds of cloth composed of 30 
pounds of silk and 70 pounds of cot- 
ton. 

In both classes of goods the import- 
ers claim that one-half of the cost of 
dyeing should be added to the value 
of the silk. If this 50 per cent. added 
to the value of the silk in goods, where 
only 10 per cent of silk is present, is 
fair, then of course 50 per cent. of the 
cost of dyeing (which is the same for 
both kinds of goods) added to the val- 
ue of the silk in goods, where 30 per 
cent. of silk is present, is altogether 
too low. 

The decision seems to be in accord 
ance with common sense, and a rea 
sonable construction of the statute. 

THE FIFTY-EIGHT HOUR LAW. 

The decision of Judge Bell in the 
Court, dis 
Har- 


charged 


Massachusetts Superior 
against the 
graves and Parker Mills, 
violation of the 58-hour law, 


missing the case 


with a 
establishes the right of the mill owner 
to employ an operative for the number 


of hours fixed by law, regardless of 


the fact that that same operative may 


have worked for another mill during 


the same period. Th court states 


that, while the law restricts the mill 


as to the time it may employ an indi 


vidual, it places no restriction upon 


the operative during the balance of 
his time, except as regards employ 
ment by the same party, for whom 


he has already worked the time pre 
scribed by law. 


} 
the 


The decision affects in no way 
vital principle of restricting hours of 


labor in our mills. That principle has 
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become thoroughly established in our 


social system, and can never be an 


nulled. The court says that after the 
worker has conformed to the law by 
working the legal hours for his em- 
ployer, he can dispose for any lawful 
purpose of the balance of the time, as 
he sees fit; in other words that he is 
still a free man. 

No one should or would be quicker 


to resent any interference with his 


right of action in this than 
the worker himself. But the 
ence of this right apparently has af- 
mills in 


respect 
exist- 
forded an opportunity for 
large manufacturing centers like Fall 
River, desiring to run overtime dur- 
ing rush seasons, to obtain help, who 
have already worked the legal hours 
for another mill, and thus defeat the 
objects of the 58-hour law. 

A mill in such a place can empioy 
operatives, who have already worked 
the legal hours for another mill. This 
undoubtedly defeats 
object of the law 


practice every 
restricting the 
hours of labor. It has not yet, how- 
The 


question is, how can the law be modi- 


ever, become a general custom. 
fied, so as to prevent the practice, and 
at same time conserve the individual 
freedom of the worker? 

The court states that the operative 
after working the legal hours in the 
mill can, if he likes, work evenings, or 
any part of the remaining time for a 
grocer, farmer or other employer. 
plan can 
this 


Doubtless some feasible 


easily be found for adjusting 


matter without impairing the broad 
rights of the individual. 

The practice complained of should 
not be allowed to defeat the objects of 
the 58-hour law. Some of these ob- 
jects are to prevent such long hours 
from becoming the practice as to im- 
pair the general health of the opera- 
chil- 


more 


tives, particularly women and 
dren; to distribute employment 
workers, 


surplus working force exists; and to 


generally among where a 
insure at least a portion of the bene- 
fit, arising from labor-saving machin- 
ery, to the workpeople, and to give 
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the workers more time for rest, re- 
creation and-education. 

Every one of these objects has the 
full approval of public sentiment and 
of the large majority of employers in 
Massachusetts, many of whom bave 
been mill workers themselves, and re 
tain the fullest sympathy with work- 
people. 

There is no danger of the practice 
becoming an abuse at the present 
time, when mills are closed for lack of 
orders. Both employer and employee 
can now calmly address themselves to 
the solution of the problem, which 
will be easily found; for both parties, 
we think, are agreed as to the main 
such settlement 


principles on which 


should be established. 





ONE LESSON FROM THE HOBO- 
KEN FIRE. 


The Hoboken fire, was from all ac 
counts, caused first by the ignition of 
the dock, but 
the rapid spread of the flames, and the 


some cotton stored on 
consequent loss of life can be ascribed 
partially to the 
filled with whiskey, and the combusti- 


explosion of casks 
ble character of the pier buildings. 

After this calamity, it is difficult to 
believe that such fire traps will again 
be built on our harbor fronts. 

The disaster has brought forcibly to 
men’s minds the danger of fire from 
especially when in an 


cotton, open 


combination with 
The cot- 


was in 


condition, or in 
other inflammable material. 
Hoboken dock 
square bales, which were presumably 


ton on the 


in the customary torn and ragged con- 
dition, presenting favorable conditions 
for starting a fire. 

While the 
buildings on our docks is 
dent, it is equally clear that a 
must be put to the disgraceful way in 
and is still 


necessity for fireproof 
made evi 
stop 
which cotton has been 
packed for shipment. 
This 


The remedy will be found in compress- 


condition is admitted by all. 
ing the cotton harder, and covering it 


more securely. These two conditions 
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are supplied in the case of the round 


bale, but before assuming that the 
round bales afford the security desired, 
we should know whether this form of 
bale carries with it any fire risk pe- 
culiar to itself. 

The 


new system of baling are due wholly 


fire resisting qualities of this 


to the greater density of the material, 


which prevents ready access of the 


fire to the cotton. 
rhe same principle of fire resistance 


would apply equally well to cotton 
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form, and im- 
of the 
forms of cotton bales might establish 
the fact that one of them 


attended with less risk of fire than are 


pressed in any other 


partial investigation various 


some was 


the others. 


In recent years cotton baling has 


been the subject of many inventions, 
the 
leaving 


among them being one, in which 


bale is enclosed in sheet iron, 

none of the fibre exposed. 
Lessons learned are the only bene- 

fits to be obtained from this Hoboken 


horror. 


WOOL MARKET. 
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The decline in wool values, which 
began in January of this year, and has 
continued without interruption during 
the whole of the first half of the year, 
has in July shown the first indications 
of coming to a stop. 

Tie decline in London in the early 
part of the month threatened to keep 
prices on their downward course, but 
heroi¢ measures in the shape of heavy 
Withdrawals, postponement and omis- 
sion of sales, served to steady prices, 
and here in this country the near ap- 
proach of the opening of light weight 
goods served to restrain holders from 
selling the wool which they had ¢ar- 
ried so long on a falling market. 

Wool 


stocks of wool, which show today a 


dealers are carrying heavy 


large loss on paper. Unwillingness to 


realize this loss, and the hope that a 


revival in the goods market would 


send wool values up, prevented them 
from meeting the low set offers made 
by a few manufacturers. 

The 1899 boom struck the wool mar 
ket medium 
42 


for 


when fine territory 
This 


cents, 


was 


selling around cents. grade 


is now selling 50 showing 
that the decline has not yet wiped out 
last year’s advance. 
It may be safely assumed that man 
ufacturers have no wool on hand pur- 
the 1899 


quently woolen goods today must 


chased before boom, conse- 
be 
nade from high priced raw material, 
10 15 


per cent, in the goods market is neces- 


and an advance of per cent. to 


sary to compensate manufacturers for 
of at 
quotations consequently the 
f § 10 


ol 0 


the increased cost wool today’s 


advance 
or per cent. reported 
of 


on 
light 


weights, as a 


the 


matter fact. 


leaves manufacturer worse 
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condition than he oceupied a year 


azo, 
belief that stocks of 


manufacturers’ 


The general 


wool in hands were 
small, and that purchases would have 
to be 


light 


made to cover orders taken for 


weights, was reflected in a 
wool 
the last half of July. 


for job 


strengthening of values during 


The low prices 


lots were no longer quoted, 


and dealers were decidedly 


the 
below 


nore 


Sales last week of 


the 


cheerful, for 


July, while far average 


business, suowed a market increase 


over the preceding weeks. ‘The long 


depression in the wool market found 


the western grower well 


financially 

prepared to meet the strain. He has 
steadily declined the offers from the 
East, and the result is that more wool 


is being consigned to Eastern mer- 


chants than for several years past. 


Sentiment goes far towards making 
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prices, and the all 


world’s ‘markets is distinctively more 


sentiment in the 


cautious, a marked contrast to the 


1899, when wool dealers 
the 


buoyancy of 


acted as if they believed last 


downward movement in 
All 


their lesson taught again in shape of 


wool prices 


had taken place. have had 


reaction and losses. 


The influence, which the future 


the 
on 


course of woolen goods market 


exert wool values will also 


the 
the 


may 


be in direction of conservatism, 


for retailer and jobber have 


both been hit by the reaction from tix 


1899 boom. They will be looking for 


cheap fabries, and this will necessi- 


tate cheaper raw material, and in 


the 
no wool and yet turn out a large pro 
takes the 


erease business of mills that use 


duction which place ot 


goods. 


woolen 
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GRAPHIC CHART OF FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES OF COTTON, LABOR AND 
PRINT CLOTHS. 


rhe 
been 


cotton market during July has 
The 
speculative 


featureless. customary 


fluctuation due to influ 


ences have taken are re- 


the 


place and 


flected in chart by the irregular 


July 
The situation is peculiar and decid- 


line. 

edly mixed. On the one hand we have 
the largest acreage planted with cot- 
ton ever recorded; weather conditions 


have been with slight exceptions, gen- 


erally favorable; the goods market is 
depressed; prices for both yarn and 
cloth 


with 


have suffered a sharp decline 


little business being done at the 
mills eithe 


down entirely, or 


lower prices; many are 


shut are curtailing 


production; the trade in cotton goods 


with China has ceased owing to the 


Boxer insurrection. 
Despite all of 


these conditions cal 


culated to depress the price of cotton, 
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we find that staple selling in July tor 
the highest price it has brought in 
over nine years. We must go back to 
the early part of 1891 to find cotton 
selling as high as it is today. 

The explanation of these apparently 
conflicting facts is found in the small 
amount of cotton now on Land. 

The purchases made in Liverpool 
for consumption have been smaller 
this year than for years, and yet the 
stock on hand at that place has rapid 
ly declined to 318,000 bales, July 27th. 
This is less than a third of the stock 
on hand there a year ago. This con 
dition is practically the same when 
the world’s stock is considered. On 
the same date, July 27th, the Chron 
icle reports the total visible supply as 
1,048,722 bales, which is a decrease of 
1,517,203 bales compared with same 
date of 1899, a loss of 1,004,740 bales 
from 1898, and a decline of 327,865 
bales from 1897. 

This condition of affairs turns the 
attention of all cotton markets to the 
American crop. The reports indicate 
favorable conditions during this criti- 
cal time, but it is the weather in the 
Southern States during the next two 
months which will decide the size of 
the crop, and its value per pound. 

The cotton manufacturers have 
been caught at both ends of the line. 
Cotton has gone up and goods gone 
down, while labor has remained at the 
high-water mark. Those mills that 
have unfinished contracts have made 
every effort to deliver the goods on 
time, while other mills facing the 
goods market, as it actually exists to- 
day, have taken the only course con 
sistent with solvency, and have closed 
down their mills. The mills in Eng 
land and on the Continent are pass 
ing through a similar crisis. The loss 
of the Chinese market falls chiefly on 
them. 

The transactions in spot cotton dur 
ing July have been small, manufac 
turers being disinclined to load up 
with 10-cent cotton, but as the stock 
on hand is light, the bull operators 
have found it easy to maintain the 
quotations at the high point already 
reached. 


SHRINKAGE OF COTTON GOODS 
EXPORTS 


The most interesting part of the 
statistics of foreign trade of the United 
States in textiles is found in the fig- 
ures for manufactures of cotton. The 
exports shrunk from 412,004,055 yards 
for the year ending June, 1899, to 
352,194,989 yards for year just closed, 
While on the other hand the imports of 
cottons in a manufactured state, in- 
creased in value from $32,054,434 for 
the year ending June, 1899, to $41,29,- 
836 for the year ending June, 1900. 
Here is a loss of 59,809,066 yards in ex- 
ports, and a gain in value of imports 
of $9,245,402 for the year just ende.l. 
Owing to the Chinese troubles, we 
sent to that country only 9,927,376 
yards of cotton cloth in June, 1900, 
as compared with 35,306,208 yards for 
same month last year. Instead of ad 
vancing to the position where we 
would manufacture cotton goods for 
the world, we have during the past 
year lost part of the trade we had se 
cured. These cold facts should be 
carefully scanned by those who have 
udvocated unlimited mill extension in 
this country to supply a foreign mar- 
ket. 





GENERAL DRAPER RESIGNS AS 
AMBASSADOR TO ITALY. 


General William F. 
Hopedale, Mass., who has been our 


Draper, of 


ambassador to Italy during President 
McKinley’s administration, has ten- 
dered his resignation from that offiee. 
General Draper returned home in July 
on vacation, and realized that the 
enormous development of the business 
of the Draper Company demanded the 
personal presence and attention of all 
its higher officials, and besides that, 
many personal business interests 
could no longer be neglected. 

It is greatly to be regretted that our 
diplomatic service offers no permanent 
field of service for men of large affairs 
and great business capacity. Neither 
in salary, nor stability of office, does 
the prospect warrant the neglect of 
large business interests for a man in 
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active commercial life, except for a 


short time. 

General Draper bas been one of the 
that 

Italy, 


most representatives 
the United 


and 


acceptable 
States has sent to 
relations have ex- 

and the Italian 
The diplomatic business of the 


most cordial 


isted between him 
court. 
government has been ably conducted, 
and 

functions, 
talent, 
made the American embassy a more 
life than 


while his large personal means 
faculty for 


wife's 


happy social 


seconded Dy his has 
factor in Roman 
ever before. 

The 
Draper 


prominent 


of the 
few 


growth of the business 


Company for the past 
years, and especially in the last year, 
has been phenomenal. The avalanche 
of orders for the Northrop loom has 
their already 
and 


taxed the facilities of 


large plant to the utmost, huge 


additions are being made which will 
increase the capacity of the plant to 
4,000 hands. When it is 
that no longer ago than 1893, the low 
ebb of the cotton business had reduced 
300 and 


were el- 


considered 


their working force to about 
that a 1500 hands 
ployed, a full appreciation of the ex 


that, 


year ago 


pansion may be had. Besides 


the new Belanger rotary spinning 
spindle may claim a large share of at- 
like all Draper 
products, its development has reached 


can be put 


tention, when, other 


the point when it 
the market 
being all that 


upon 


with every assurance of 


is claimed for it. 





Notes of the Month. 


A vrolonged campaign in China 
clothing the troops 
The light 


which ah- 


will necessitate 
with heavy 
flannel 
swer for uniforms in the 
West Indies the Philippines, 
would be much too light for the win- 
ter weather in the latitude of Pekin. 


suits. 
khaki, 


woolen 
and cotton 
service 


and 


The committee, appointed by the 
Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
to investigate the question of a change 
in the method of selling their goods, 
has made its report. It expresses the 
opinion that no reason exists at pres- 
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ent for reducing prices on 
that after the 


flurry has passed, prices will resume 


cotton 


yarns, and presen) 


a normal position. The committee be- 
lieve that economies are possible in the 
method of selling goods, and while 
recommending no definite plan, they 
suggest establishing an agency by the 
mills, or 
mill 


of commission houses. 


the placing of the Southern 


accounts with a limited number 


—With 35,000 negroes either idle or 
working as 
8. ©., 


servants in Charleston, 
the mill at that place, operated 
by negro help, finds one-half of their 
machinery idle owing to lack of ope 
advertising in the 
negro paper for help. It is stated that 
the learn the work 
but the difficulty is to keep them at it 


atives and are 


negroes readily, 


The searcity of help in an Oregon 


woolen mill induced the company to 
employ Japanese; their presence in the 
mill became so distasteful to the other 
house where the 
attacked 


they were driven from the town. A 


employees that the 
Japs were living was ana 
similar trouble due to race prejudice 
mill near Montreal, 
Canada. Here the help were French 
objected to the 
English speaking employees. 


sult was a strike and rioting. 


arose in a cotton 


employment of 
The re- 


and 


On July 2d, 1900, the new Cana 
dian tariff into effect, and after 


that date all goods brought 


went 
into Can 
ada from foreign countries bear 50 
per cent. higher duty than if imported 
Britain and 


This preference is given only to those 


from Great her colonies. 
British colonies whose tariff on Cana 
dian goods is as low as the minimum 
Canadian tariff. 

The condition of the 
Fall River mills during 1899 is shown 
by a comparison of their annual state- 


prosperous 


ments. They have in the aggregate 
reduced their debts $1,162,397, and in- 
creased the surplus $656,688. Nearly 
all the mills paid dividends of 6 per 
The high cost of ma 
additions to the 


cent. or more, 


chinery restricted 


plants and this cannot be considered 
a misfortune in view of the problem 
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they have before them today, of how 
to make 2%-cent print cloths from 10- 
cent cotton, 

Our imports of raw cotton for the 
1900, 2,152,913 
3,729,526 
pounds for same month last year, but 
for the year ending June, 1900, we im- 
ported more than for previous yeurs, 


month of June, were 


pounds, compared = with 


the figures being 1900, 67,398,521 Ibs., 
1899, 50,158,158 Ibs. 
this staple both for the month and the 


1900, are less than 


Our exports of 
year ending June, 
for 1899; the story is told as follows: 
Exports June, 1900, 147,222 
June, 1899, 270,866 bales; for the year 
1900, 6,090,144 bales; year 1899, 7,373,- 


382 bales. 


bales; 





Foreign Notes. 


The heavy balance of trade against 


Germany in her trade with the United 
States has created a strong German 


party, desirous of imposing restric- 
tions on our exports to that country. 
For the 11 months, ending May, 1900, 
we sold to Germany, goods valued at 
$174,750,108, and purchased from her 
goods to the value of $90,749,519. This 
means that Germany must pay us in 
cash or its equivalent at the rate of 
$7,636,417 per The German 


government however shows its appre- 


month. 


ciation of the real state of affairs, by 


negotiating the reciprocity treaty, re- 


cently concluded with the United 


States, and which was opposed by the 
The goods we 


anti-American party. 


Germany can be easily 


Germany 


import from 


obtained elsewhere, while 
would find difficulty in obtaining the 
goods from other sources, which she 
imports from the United States. 

During the past year an average 
advance of 42 cents per dozen has 
taken place in Saxony in prices of cot- 
ton and lisle thread hosiery. 

—The decreased use of woolen hos- 
iery is shown by the decrease in Eng- 
lish exports of such goods while the 
cotton show a 


exports of hosiery 


marked increase, 

—The drought, which has lasted for 
five years in Australia, and caused so 
much damage to the wool clip, has at 
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last ended, and reports state that this 


Season has been marked by heavier 


rainfalls than in any period since 1894. 
U. S. from 
tests of the 


Atwell writes 
that 
textile plant Apocynecis has been made 
at Lille, Rouen and the Vasges. These 
experiments were made with the plant 
in the dry state, and also after three 


Consul 


Roubaix, France, 


months’ submersion in water, and are 
said to have established the fact that 
Apocynecis is 50 per cent. 
than flax. 
with great secrecy. 


stronger 
The tests were carried on 
This plant is sold 
in Cambodia for 6 cents per pound. 


The 


cotton 


value of the 
and cloth into 

$2,942,285 in 
1899, 

same class of 
increased from $2,888,431 in 
1889, to $7,648,783 in 1899. 
ures show the results of the policy of 


imports of 
France 

1889, 
French 


yarns 
from 

to $1,143,525 in 

exports of the 


shrunk 
while 


goods 


These fig- 


protection adopted not only by France 


but by nearly every Continental 
power. 

—The ixtle fibre industry in the city 
of Saltillo, Mexico, is of great impor- 
tance. The annual exportation of this 
fibre amounts to more than 5,000,000 
pounds. It is shipped to the United 
States, England and Germany, princl- 
small amounts go to 


There are 


pally, though 
other countries. 
small establishments in Saltillo which 


fibre cloth, 


humerous 


weave the into matting, 
ete, 

An automatic loom has been in- 
vented by John Ross, Belfast, Ireland. 
It has a circular box, the top box hold- 
ing the shuttle during weaving, the re- 
When filling 


runs out the box turns so as to bring 


lay being in a side box. 


a full shuttle at the top, and the empty 
shuttle falls out. 

-The German Association of Aliz- 
arin Manufacturers began its practical 
existence on the 1st inst. with ad- 
vances of prices ranging up to 30 per 
cent., according to the description of 
the dye. 

—In an interesting report of the Bel- 
Constantinople, he 


gian consul at 


states that the Turkish clip of mohair 
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K¢ 


up to 1875 did not exceed 5,280,000 


pounds. Since that date it has grad 
ually increased to more than 12,300,000 
which is con- 
The 
widely, the ex- 


nearly all of 
Bradford, 
fluctuated 
tremes from 1876 to 1895 being 97 cents 


pounds, 
sumed in England. 


price has 


and 24 cents per pound. In the last 


named year it rose to 65 cents per 


figure since then 


The consul 


pound, the lowest 


being 29% cents. names 
nine grades varying at present time 
from 8 cents to 44 cents per pound, 
and recommends purchasers to order 
lots of different 


make tests of them in the mills before 


grades, and 


sample 


purchasing large quantities. 


~The breeding and rearing of An- 
gora goats for commercial 
has been established in New Zealand 
in a small Reports from the 
flocks are favorable, and hopes are en- 
tertained that the industry will grow 
to large proportions, 


purposes 


way. 


—The cocoon crop in Turkey in the 
year 1899 yielded a brilliant result, be- 
ing 1,841,175 pounds, as against only 
992.250 pounds in the preceding year. 
pound of silk 
pounds 


In order to obtain a 
there were required about 11 
of white cocoons and 12 pounds of yel- 
low cocoons. The price of the cocoons 


varied from 22 to 28 cents per pound. 


German weavers of colored goods 
have formed themselves into a union, 
140,000 looms. The 
negotiations were closed at Stuttgart. 
that the 

raising the 


controlling about 
It is expected combination 


will succeed in average 


prices of its products by 15 per cent. 


The annual report of the Silk As- 
sociation of Zurich that with 
a value of $20,242,732 in 1899, against 
$18,454,048 in 1898, the exports of 
manufactures of silk from 
high-water mark last 
report the 


shows 


Switzer- 
land reached 
year. According to the 
figures of the exports of 1899 are not 
likely to be exceeded in later years, as 
the Swiss silk industry seems to have 
reached its limit of production and 
eannot further 


lack of skilled operatives. 


increase it owing to 
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The exports of wool from Uruguay 
to other countries in 1899, with the in- 
voiced values of the purchases of 
each, were as follows: 

Valuation 
$3,454,911 
4,048,633 
3,026,212 


Lbs. 
Germany 23,845,000 
Argentina 5,000 
France 19,753,000 
Belgium 15, 136,000 
England 3,790,000 
Italy 1,491,000 
Brazil 94,600 
United States 59,400 
Spain 8,800 
Portugal .... 4,400 
$14,271,628 


Total . 86,487,200 


The exports of wool for three years 
were: 


Lbs. Value. Lb. 


$0.16 
ll 


Valuation, 
1890 48,246,000 7,865,811 
1807 113,691,000 12,402,802 
1890 86,487,200 14,271,628 1645 





Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 20th 
Century Exhibition. 


exhibition of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Exhibi- 
tion Association will be held at the 
Mechanics Building, Boston, from Oct. 
Ist to 27th, of the present year. 

This exhibition will be open to all 
will undoubtedly be a 


The first 


products, and 
striking demonstration of the ad- 
vanced stage, to which the progress, 
made in the 19th century, has brought 
the arts and industries of New Eng- 
land. 
These exhibitions serve a_ useful 
purpose by bringing to the masses ot 
knowledge of 


products and inventions of today. It 


our people a the new 
serves to keep millions of people “up 
to date,” and is an efficient means by 
which merchants, manufacturers and 
inventors can and 
with 


themselves 
contact 


bring 
their wares in direct 
large numbers of consumers, 

October exhibitions in Boston have 
averaged 350,000 paid admissions for 
each fair, and each one of this large 
number carries away the memory of 
many machines and other articles, for 
which he or she is likely to have the 
most need. 

The words so frequently heard, “I 
saw it at the Mechanics Fair,” is evi- 
dence that the exhibits are introduced 
visitor, but also 


It is an 


to not only the 
through him to many others. 
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endless chain of communication with 
the people of New England, who are 
among the largest consumers of use- 
ful products in the world. 

Alterations are being made in the 
exhibi- 


Mechanics Building for this 


tion, particularly for the department 


of working exhibits. There will be 
six acres of floor space, and the man 
agement expects the exposition will 
half a 


The Department of Administration is 


be visited by million people. 


soston. 


now at Mechanics Building, 





Cylindrical Cotton Press. 


It will be recalled by our readers, 


that the decision in the Griffin ys. 
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presses and means of turning the feed 
from one to the other, when bale was 
full, by means of a swinging board or 
which acted like a 


wing, three-way 


valve. Swinging this board to close 
the entrance to one press, opened the 
entrance to the other. 

Since that decision inventors have 
been working on this continuous proc- 
ess in order to find a substitute for 
the Griffin valve and double press ar- 
rangement. 

A patent has been obtained by D. 
P., Wolhaupter of Washington, D. C., 
for such a press, and the accompany- 
ing illustration shows its construction. 
When 


Only one press is employed. 
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CYLINDRICAL COTTON BALING PRESS. 


Swenson case awarded to Swenson or 
the American Cotton Co., priority on 
the three roll press invention, and to 
Griffin, priority on the continuous pro- 
cess claim. 

The value of the continuous process 
lies in saving of time, changing from 
one bale to another. 
made not only in the operation of the 


This saving is 


press, but also extends to the gin and 


condenser, both of which operations 


must be during the re- 
moval of the full bale, 


means. of making the change, 


suspended 
unless some 
while 
cotton is being fed to the press, is 
adopted. 

The Griffin continuous process con- 


sisted in the employment of two 


ed 


the bale 27 is finished it is pushed out 
of the way by release of pressure from 
the cylinder 38, and at same time a 
carrier 29, places an empty roll 27, in 
position to receive the feed of cotton. 
Automatic 


releasing 


devices are provided for 


pressure to remove bale. 
The illustration shows the position of 
the full bale, as it is being taken from 
the machine, while the empty roll is 
being placed in position. 


An Ounce of Prevention. 


Probably the most frequent cause 


textile mills is un 


Very few of the fa 


of accidents in 
guarded gearing. 


tal accidents occur in this way, but 
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the minor accidents from 


this 


humerous 


cause, particularly crushed and 


maimed fingers and hands, are re- 
called by every mill man. 
Safeguards for preventing such ac- 
cidents are the only means to allevi- 
ate this evil. A hand or arm almost 
instantly crushed, means that the vic- 
tim the incurable’ injury 
through life. The accidents prevented 
by these safeguards cannot be known. 
The efficiency of such means as are 


adopted by 


carries 


can be established only 
comparative statistics. 
The additional 


guards is generally admitted, and in 


necessity for safe- 
England, where the statistics are very 


carefully find there 
were 289 persons killed, and 16,487 in- 


jured in factories in the year of 1898. 


compiled, we 


A large proportion of these accidents 
Such 


accidents impress the mill men more 


was due to unguarded gearing. 


forcibly, because they are on the spot, 
and yet in the case of machine gear- 
ing, the practical methods for preven. 
tion must be taken, by the builder of 
the machine, whose workmen are ex- 
posed to no dangers from the opera- 
tion of this machine. 

The machinery builder can provide 
more effective 
mill 
in 


and 
the 
ean 


much neater 


guards, than machinist, 
the 
design the machine to make its opera- 


for the 


can 
and builder many cases 
operator. It is a 
that 
machinery 
the lead 


safeguards 


tion safe 
Ameri- 
ac- 


this 


matter of congratulation 
builders of 


to be 


are 
in 


ean 
knowledged in 
of 


against accident. 


matter providing 


The point of danger is at 
the in-taking position of two moving 
the liability of the 
one gear catching the by- 
necessary 


greatest 


although 
of 


stander’s 


gears, 
teeth 
clothing, renders 
the guarding of out-running gears as 
well. 
In 
where 


the 
much 


ease of machinery used 
dust stock is 
flying in the air, it is often advisable 
to provide open lattice guards, 
which will protect and yet permit of 


observation. 


and loose 


or 
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In some cases the moving parts are 
that 
easily be found for a separate guard, 
in such cases a metal disk attached to 
the end of the shaft and large enough 


so humerous, ho support can 


to cover the dangerous parts, can be 
used. 
An excellent of 


means supporting 


mount them on 
their al- 
ways in place, and gives easy access 
to the required, Often 
half way means of prevention are as 


gear guards is to 


hinges; this insures being 


gears when 


dangerous as the unprotected condi- 
tion. Where part of a gear is running 
under the floor, and is protected at the 
intake, there is great danger of acc)- 
dent the of the 
gear arms and floor This 
danger can only be removed by bring- 


by shearing action 


or guard. 
ing a fender to full height and width 
of gear, or by covering the gear com- 
pletely. 

In it will be found ad 
vantageous to fasten a sheet iron disk 


cases 


many 
against the gear arms. This will pre- 
vent accident and an accumulation of 
dust or flyings on the gears. 

If there is danger of shafting catch- 
ing the clothing, a tube can be easily 
applied in most cases and where this 
is not feasible all projecting pins, sei 
screws, etc., should be removed. 





Thread Separator for Ring Spinning 
and Twisting Frames. 

A separator for ring spinning and 
twisting frames, recently patented by 
John C. Wall and M. E. Schedlbauer, 
Jr., at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
features will commend it 


possesses 
which to 
practical men. 

It consists simply of a piece of 
wire, bent in the form shown at the 
right hand ring in the illustration. 
The looped part of the wire at A is 
bent inwardly slight degree 
which prevents the thread from fly- 
out the 
tween this loop and the upright part 
of the wire. 

For nearly the whole revolution the 
thread is in contact with the guard 
and consequently there is a uniform 


to a 


ing through open space be- 
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tension maintained which, it is claim- 
ed, keeps the traveler in an upright 
position and prevents any injury to 
the yarn by coming in sudden contact 
with a separator. 

The inventors claim that the trav- 
will 
this guard is used. 


much longer when 
At the left of the 
illustration is shown the spindle and 


eler wear 


bobbin in position and provided with 
the guard. 

successful opera- 
mill of the 
Sanford Carpet Works, where Messrs. 
Wall and Schedlbauer are in charge. 
It has been given thorough trials, and 


The device is in 


tion in the cotton warp 


has demonstrated its effectiveness. 





The Harriman Automatic Magazine 
Loom. 

The plain weaving process in the 

cotton industry, which for years had 

almost been at a standstill, is now the 

inventors’ ingenuity. 

both 


focus of the 


Fancy weaving in cotton and 


woolen goods has been developed un- 
seems to have reached a_ point 


requirement 


til it 


capable of meeting any 
of the designer. 


For the past few years the develop- 
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ment of the automatic filling changing 


loom has been the feature of cotton 


manufacturing, and the builders have 
not been able to keep pace with their 
shuttle 


orders. Other looms on the 


changing principle have been under 
constant development, and it is now 
announced that the Harriman Auto- 
Magazine Loom, built by the 
American Co., of Readville, 
Mass., The 
special features of the loom are de- 


scribed in a cireular, recently issued, 


matic 
Loom 
is ready for the market. 


from which we quote: 

“This loom embodies the inventions 
of Mr. H. I. Harriman, and is the re- 
sult of long study and elaborate expe- 
riment. The object sought was a fill- 
ing supplying mechanism with such 
simplicity of construction and opera- 
tion as would give the highest weav- 
ing speed, together with the least deli- 
cacy and care of mechanism. 

The manner in which these most de- 
sirable ends are secured is as follows: 
When the filling is exhausted or brok- 
en the loom is stopped by means of 
the filling-fork 
loom. It 


just as is the plain 


should be noted that by 
means of a band brake the loom is in- 
variably stopped with the shuttle at 
The ac- 


tion of the fork, however, also brings 


the magazine end of the lay. 


magazine shaft 
shaft.’ 


into play an extra or 


hereafter called the “change 
This change shaft, during a single rev- 
olution, not only replaces the spent 
shuttle with a fresh one, but also au- 
tomatically restarts the loom at its 
normal speed. It therefore has turee 
distinct duties to perform; one, to re- 
new the filling supply: two, to restart 
the loom; three, to put itself out of 
action. The actions in detail are as 
follows: 

Power being obtained from the loose 
pulley, a triple cam is rotated. 


This cam, through its levers and con- 


loom 


nections, raises the front board of the 
lay box on the magazine side,ejects the 
spent shuttle and inserts a new shut- 
breast 


tle from a magazine on the 


beam,—the descending front board se 
cures the new shuttle firmly in posi- 
The action 
completed, a 

shaft 


tion. magazine being 
lever on the 


belt 


thus 


change ships the loom 





ss 
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to the and automat 


ically 


tight pulley 
Close 


third 


restarts the weaving. 


ly following this action, the 


duty is performed by the releasing of 


the power connection between the 
loose loom pulley and the change shatt 
and thus the change shaft throws it- 
self out of action. 

Inasmuch as the change shaft can be 
run at any low rate desired, the stopp 
ing of the loom to change the shuttle 
makes the regular weaving speed of 
the loom entirely independent of the 
magazine mechanism. 
that the 


latest 


speed of the 
This 


speeds of the 


weaving 
plain 
looms are obtained, and yet the looms 


means high 


and best 
and shuttles are not subjected to the 


shock of the change of shuttles at 
high speed. 

rhe points of setting are few and 
have wide leeway either side of their 
absolutely correct positions, doing 
away with all delicacy of adjustment. 

As the mechanism is only called into 
action for five or ten minutes: per day, 
according to the fabrics woven, as it 
moves slowly and very smoothly, and 
as it is stoutly built, it should last as 
long as the loom itself, and withent 
any fear of breakage of parts. 

The company claims that the weav 
er can handle with greater ease twice 
or three times as many looms equipped 
with this shuttle-changing mechanism 
as the plain looms she now runs. 

Eight shuttles are commonly used, 
attached which do 


and devices are 


away with all delicacy in handling 
shuttles of different sizes and weighis. 
They hand 


threading device which is sold at the 


make a shuttle with a 


regular shuttle price, and which in 
many ways is preferable to the shuttle 
where the filling must be sucked 
through the eye, but the old-fashioned 
shuttles may be used equally well. 
Regular loom supplies, such as shut 
tles, 
etc., may be used on the loom. 
The 
Harriman Automatic Magazine Loom 


cops, bobbins, harnesses, reeds, 


advantages claimed for the 
are high weaving speed, low magazine 
speed, simplicity of settings, strength 
of construction, fine quality of cloth, 
and cheapness of supplies. 
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We are informed that the Harriwnan 
automatic mechanisms have been suc- 
American, 


cessfully applied to the 


Lincoln, Lewiston, Lowell, 
W hitin 
adaptable to any modern plain loom. 


Kilburn & 


Mason and looms, and are 


Hon. William C. Lovering, president 
of the Whittenton Manufacturing Co., 
American 


and vice-president of the 


Loom Co., thus speaks of the loom: 
“It avoids all hard and unmechani 

cal motions, and aims to do its work 

line of movements 


in the direct easy 


well-acknowledged mechanical 
When it 


filling, it is abso- 


and 
principles. comes to chang 
ing the shuttle or 
lutely impracticable to do it running 
at the same speed, so that the loom 
stops weaving, and by another and 
slower mechanism, takes time to make 
when it 


the change easily, starts up 


automatically at full speed, and re- 
sumes weaving. To watch its action 
at this moment is fascinating, and 
strikes the observer as wellnigh hnu- 
seems as 


intelli- 


man in its operation; it 


though it was endowed with 
gence.” 

There is something about the mo- 
tion of the loom that gives the weaver 
a sense of assurance and restfulness 
relieves the strain 


and greatly upon 


the nerves which is commen to ali 


weavers upon ordinary looms. A 


weaver may be absent from her loom 
if necessary, and yet she is perfectly 
conscious that nothing is going to oc- 
The 


worst that can happen is for an end t 


cur to make a break or smash. 
part in the warp, or the shuttles in the 
Inagazine to become exhausted, when 
in either case the loom comes to a stop 
and awaits the attention of the ope 


ator.” 


The exports of cotton goods from 
the United States to our new 
ions for the May 
the 11 months ending May, 1900, were 


posses: 


month of and for 


as follows: 


May, ll Mos. ending 

1900 May, 190 
351,544 yds. 7.186 241 yds. 
Puerto Rico..... 837,244 “ 8.184404 “ 
Philippine Isl’ds 41,660 ** 137.200 ** 
Hawatian Isl’ds 204,600 “ 2,435,306 


Cuba 


13,043,241 yds. 





COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Practical Notes on Cotton Spinning. 


WM. SCOTT TAGGART. 
Continued from May 


Let us now work out a few ex- 


amples in wheel work of a fly frame 
and by way of preface let me say that 
nothing helps so much to render a ca’ 
culation easy as a rough sketch of the 
There 


of different arrangements of 


gear being calculated. are a 
number 
but 
the 
and driven wheels, very little difficulty 


000 (Mareh 


wheelwork on a fly frame, once a 


student can distinguish driving 


with. In Fig 


full 


will be met 


issue) the gearing of a fly frame 


FIG. 00000. 
was given. It is composed of a num- 
ber of sets of wheels, each set serving 
some special purpose. It will also be 


noticed that some wheels serve or act 


in more than one set, so, to assist the 
the different 


taken apart and each movement can be 


reader, sets have been 


clearly followed. 

In regard to finding speeds, there is 
a very simple method now employed, 
viz., the use of a “tachometer.” This 
instrument can be applied to a shaft, 
just as in the 


case of an ordinary 


32 © 


-—— 
oer B° oa 
DRIVING guar \ 


speed counter, and it indicates the 


speed per minute at once without the 


use of a watch. It is, however, advis 


able to be able to make any calcula- 


tion in a mill without 


ofa speed counter. 


cotton the aid 


In Fig. 0000 is shown the gearing for 


driving the front roller. On the end of 


the driving shaft is a wheel B, ar- 


ranged to be changed for purposes 


that will be out. 


This drives the top cone shaft wheel V 


afterwards pointed 


through a carrier (single carrier 
wheels never enter into a ealeulation, 
as they are not used for increasing or 
decreasing speed, but only for chang- 


ing its direction.) On the other end of 


\ . _& y 
‘ Py 
een 
we \ jas et 
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negesss 
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FIG, 0000. 
the top coneshaft is a wheel W, which 
drives a big wheel X keyed on the end 
of the front 
To find 
roller, we 


roller. 
the 


have 


“speed” of the front 
wheels to 


and W 


four con- 
sider, viz 
ing X. 


$ the driver wheel has say 45 teeth. 


B driving V, driv- 


V the driven wheel has say 50 teeth. 

W the driver wheel has say 60 teeth. 

X the 120 
teeth. 


driven wheel has say 


Suppose the driving shaft runs at 
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220 revolutions per minute, then the 
speed of front roller will be equal to 

Speed of shaft Xk (B Kk W) + (V 
X) = (220 X B X W) = (V X X) 
(220 xX 45 X 60) + (50 XK 120) = 
revolutions. 

On the other hand, suppose we know 
the speed of the front roller, say 120 
revolutions per minute, and we want 
the speed of the driving shaft, using 
the above wheels. In this case we 
must work backwards, assuming the 
front roller to be the driver. Then X 
drives W, and V drives B so that 

120 x (X X V) + (W X B) = (120 
x 120 & 50) + (60 & 45) = 266% revo- 
lutions of shaft. 

This last calculation is very useful, 
especially in planning a new mill. In 
such a case, one generally starts out 
with a clear idea of what the speed of 
the front roller must be, and from this 
speed the machine driving shaft is cal- 
culated and afterwards the line shaft 
and pulleys. ; 

Speed of Spindle: The speed of spin- 
dle on flyer frames is a factor that ap- 
pears to depend on individual experi- 
ence, but the following may be con- 
sidered good modern practice. 


Revs. per Min 
Revs. per Min.| 


| 


COTTON, 


Intermediate 
Revs. per Min. 
Rover. 


Indian and Low 
American 

American 

Good Egyptian 1120 to 1050 
and Sea Island ) 


3-1 
=-s 
—— 
== 


Fig. 00000 shows how the spindles 
are driven from the driving shaft; it is 
a simple arrangement and easily cal- 
culated. A wheel G on the driving 
shaft drives through a carrier the 
wheel K on the spindle skew gear 
shaft. 

If we know the speed of the driving 
shaft, then the following rule will give 
us the speed of spindle: 

Speed of shaft X (G XK L) + (K X 
M) = (266 X 65 X 50) + (42 X 24) = 
857 revolutions of spindle. 

If we know the speed of spindle re- 
quired, then we can calculate what 


the driving shaft ought to run at, in 
which case we reverse the calculation 
above, using the spindle bevel wheel 
M as the first driver. For instance, 
suppose the spindle speed is 900, then 
speed of spindle X (M X K) + (L X 
G) = (900 X 24 X 42) + (60 x 65) = 
279 revolutions of driving shaft. 





The Manufacture of Seamless Woven 
Bags. 


Professor R. Dantzer in l’Industrie Textile 


Translated for the Textile World. 


Bags are made in various sizes, de- 
pending on the use to which they are 
to be put, and of various materials, 
the most common being linen, cotton 
and jute, the latter making the 
cheaper bags. The weaves generally 
employed are the plain and the three- 
leaf twill. The ordinary sack is made 
of two widths of cloth, sewed length- 
wise, from A to B and C to D, Fig. 1, 
and then sewed:across B D, in order 
to form the bottom of the bag. In 
order to avoid the unraveling of the 
cloth, the edge is hemmed at A C, 
Fig. 1. The cloth should not be woven 
any wider than is required for the 
bag. If the bags are made by cutting 
up wide pieces of cloth, a raw edge is 
exposed and, consequently, the bag 
will not stand much pressure without 
bursting. It is evident that this 
trouble can be remedied by increasing 
the width of the edges, but in that 
Way the economy of hand labor is 
partially sacrificed by waste of ma- 
terial. For certain uses, bags are 
made from cloth cut double the width 
of the sack, but this method is not 
generally employed on account of the 
unsightly appearance. 

In order to dispense with hand 
labor, great effort has been made to 
weave a seamless bag, by using the 
same methods of construction as in 
the manufacture of lamp-wicking. 
The seamless bag is made by weaving 
a double cloth, the even numbered 
picks making one cloth and the odd 
numbers the other. The warps for 
both fabrics can be put on same beam 
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if necessary, but usually two beams 
are used, as it is then easier to find 
and replace broken threads. 

The warp is reeded with two threads 
in a dent, each dent containing one 
each cloth. Fig. 
and draft of the double 
The two threads are tied to- 
filling 
thread, which passes first through one 


thread of 3 shows 
the weave 
cloth. 


gether at the sides by the 


AB 
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fabric, and then through the other. In 


this tube without 
formed, and when it is well done, no 


Way, a selvage is 
trace of the edges can be discovered. 
In order to have the weaves of the two 
fabrics joined together perfectly, it is 
necessary that one of the warps have 
one thread, more or less, than the 
other. 

Figs 4 and 5 represent the cross sec- 
tion of a double cloth, the points rep- 
resenting warp and the curved lines 





In the first of 
where there is an odd 


representing the filling. 
these figures, 
number of threads, it will be noticed 
that the stitching is perfect, and thar 
the filling passes first under, and then 
With the second ar- 
rangement, the two warps having an 


over, the thread. 


equal number of threads, two of the 
warp threads will have to be run to 
gether in order to bring adjacent fill- 
ing threads on different 


These 


bars of the 


weave. remarks concerning 


the number of threads are also ap- 


plicable to other weaves besides the 


plain. For example, with a_ three- 
leaf twill, it is necessary that the up 
number of threads 


which is a multiple of three, while the 


per warp have a 


lower warp will have one less. 

Fig. 6 shows the manner in which 
The part C DGH 
represents the cloth for the bottom of 


the bag is woven. 


This is cut along the line 
M N, which forms the bottom of bags 
1 and 2. 
arated by a cut along M' and N’, the 


the bag. 
The bags 2 and 3 are sep- 


bottom of bags 3 and 4 being made by 
the cloth C1, D1, G1, Ht. In this way, 
two bags are woven before it is neces- 
sary to weave the cloth for the bot- 
After weaving, the sack is 
turned inside out, in order that the 


toms. 


edge of the cloth at the bottom may be 
on the inside. Then the top of the 
bag is hemmed to prevent raveling 


The manufacture of seamless bags, 
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such as we have described, is very 
limited on account of the high cost of 
manufacturing. It is necessary to re- 
duce the speed of the loom, while it is 
very difficult to examine the cloth un- 
derneath, and time is lost in changing 
the weave for the bottom. 

In order to reduce the cost, various 


mM 












































attempts have been made to weave 
several bags at the same time. The 
first of the patents taken out on this 
idea, was that of M. A. Detroy, in 
1887. In this method a loom called 
the stitching loom was employed. It 
is used principally at St. Etienne in 
weaving ribbon and lamp-wicking, and 
there are as many shuttles used as 


there are warps in the loom. This 
method is not only very little employ- 
ed, but its use is confined to the manu- 
facture of small bags for sportsmen’s 
use, and for holding gold and silver. 

Fig. 7 represents the Coulombe sys- 
tem of seamless bag weaving. In this 
cut, three sacks are represented as be- 
ing manufactured at one time, but it 
is evident that this number can be 
varied, and depends on the width of 
the loom, and of the sacks. The 
sacks 1, 2 and 3 are formed by the 
plain cloth between them. Then in 
the centre of these narrow strips of 
plain cloth, the warp is removed, leav 
ing it very easy to cut the filling along 
the lines A, B and A’, B*. That cut is 
made as the cloth is drawn over the 
breast beam of the loom. When suf- 
ficient length for one sack has been 
woven, the plain weave T, T', is sub- 
stituted. These sacks are then sep- 
arated by cutting along the line C D, 
and then C', D’. In this method the 
middle sacks, such as 2, 5 and 8, do 
not have as strong edges as are on the 
outside of the two other bags, on ac- 
count of the raw edge, which it is 
necessary to sew down. Of course, 
this method does not make the seam- 
less bag. It merely simplifies the 
work necessary for their completion, 

The process Detroy, shown in Fig. 
8, shows the weaving of two sacks of 
one width. The adjoining sacks are 
joined together by the plain weave 
fabric M, N, and the consecutive bags, 
such as 1 and 3, are connected by a 
second strip of plain weave fabric, 
R S. After weaving, the different 
bags are separated by cutting the 
plain weave fabric in the middle. 
The raw edges are then fastened 
down. The only advantage in this 
method is that the hem is avoided, as 
it is replaced by the selvage. The 
weave employed in all of these fab 
rics is that shown in Fig 3, viz, a 
double plain weave. 

M. Damotte used a one and one 
weave in the warp, and two and two 
weave in the filling. This is shown in 
Fig. 9. Fig. 10 shows a cross section 
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of this fabric. The passage of the fill- 
ing from one fabric to another takes 


place only on one side, F, Figs. 10 and 


- . 
ee oe eo ee 


Fie 


ll. Fig. 11 shows the three bags, 1, 2 


aud 3, woven together, each of them 
being separated by plain cloth, R. &., 
which forms the sides. Bags made in 
this 
seams at the bottom. 

As for the 


they 


way do not need hemming, bor 


methods of Knight & 
Howard, differ 
lombe system only by 
the opening, avoiding the 


from the Cou 
reason of a re- 
duction of 
hem. 

The method used by Bloch, Meyer & 
Company seems the best. The adjoin- 
several 
in the reed, the filling 
As fast as 


ing sacks are separated by 


empty dents 
floating across the space. 
the filling is inserted, it is cut in the 
These short 
ends are then back into the 
cloth with the following pick. Fig. 12 
of such sacks. 


centre of this space. 


drawn 
gives a cross section 
In that figure, the continuous lines in- 
dicate the filling for the upper cloth, 
dotted those for the 
The 


edges is 


and the lines 
lower Cloth. 


the two 


distance between 
four 


cutting, 


about centl- 


metres, consequently, after 
the ends of the thread are two cen- 
timetres long, and when they are 
drawn back into the cloth, it makes a 
distance of four centimetres between 
the ends of the threads, which insures 
a good, solid This work is 


done by a loom provided with needles, 


fabric. 


which draw the threads in, and is an 
English invention, called the Multiple- 
inter-selvage. The bottom is made by 
a plain weave fabric, as in the other 
methods already described. 


[In this country seamless cotton 
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bags are made on special bag looms 


made for the purpose which give a 


large production.—Ed.] 


12. 


Improvements in American Cotton 
Machinery. 


GEO. OTIS DRAPER. 


Read before the Southern Cotton Spinners 
Association. 


(Continued from July.) 

The original idea of spinning witha 
ring and traveler, appears in the 
American patent of John Thorpe, in 
the year 1828, 
with the invention of cap spinning, 
by Danforth, in 1829. The latter idea 
gained greater headway at the start, 
but the and traveler gradually 


came into prominence, being well es- 


being contemporary 


ring 


tablished for use in spinning 


The double spin- 


warp 
yarns by the 60's. 
ning ring of Carroll, invented in 1864, 
is the oldest invention of its kind to 
form to the 


continue in unchanged 


present day. This idea made no real 
change in principle, but won its place 
by cheapening the cost. The wonder- 
ful inventions, by which the speed of 
the spindle has been increased, due to 
the genius of Pearl, Sawyer, Rabbeth, 
Sherman, Atwood, Taft, Woodmaney, 
and various Drapers, have been large- 
ly responsible for the continued en- 


croachment of this method of spin- 


ning upon the territory formerly 


monopolized by the mule. The mod- 
ern spindle is undoubtedly one of the 
most peculiar and original mechanical 
novelties known to science. No one 
has yet satisfactorily explained how a 
necessarily imperfect mechanical 
structure can attain absolute concen- 


tricity in revolution, being independ- 
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ent of changes in speed, and other se- 
rious variations in uniformity of af- 
conditions. Pearl reduced 
size and weight, to lessen vibration, 


fecting 


Sawyer provided a steadying 


bearing within the load, Rabbeth dis- 


upper 


covered the vital principle of a yield- 
ing bolster, Atwood made the whole 
structure yield, to meet the peculiar 
conditions of silk spinning, Sherman, 
Taft, Woodmancy made 
tant changes in design, and the vari- 


ous Drapers, and inventors under their 


and impor- 


charge, have perfected many 
tant details. The 
spinning frame was absolutely limited 
by the jar of the spindle above 6000 
turns per minute, while with the mod- 
ern structure I have seen a spindle 
turn at 40,000 turns per minute, with 
perfection, which is, of 
course, much higher than we now ever 
expect that the rest of the frame can 
The change of speed from the 
type to the Rabbeth type, 
not only increased production, but it 
attained this gain without proportion- 


impor- 
speed of the old 


absolute 


run, 
common 


ate increase of labor cost, power, or 
wear. The saving to the world by 
these inventions has been figured as 
worth $50,000,000.00 in benefit to this 
country alone, and it has also been 
figured that the modern high speed 
spindle enables one operative to equal 
the product of 10,000, or 
sters, using the olden spinning wheels 
of the 


lives of many here present, 


more, spin- 


within the 
It hardly 
seems possible to realize that the in- 


type well known 


ventions of one century have lessened 
human labor in one line at the ratio 
of 10,000 to 1; but the facts are actu- 
ally understated in this extraordi- 
nary assertion, 

“he increase of the speed involved 
a necessity for separating appliances 
between the spindles, the earlier trade 
Doyle, and 
those now being introduced by Chand- 
Within the 


months, certain startling exper- 


type being invented by 
ler, Rhoades, and Owen, 
last 12 
iments with revolving rings are 
known to have been carried on, which 


point to great gains in speed by over- 
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coming the former difficulty with the 
wearing out of travelers, and the 
breaking ends, if present 
limits were stretched. This line of in- 
was started by a 


down of 


vention man who 
had never seen a spinning frame be- 
fore his first attempt at its improve- 
ment, namely, the Mr. Victor Belan- 
ger, before mentioned, became 


interested in the problem after certain 


who 


discussions arising from consideration 
of other about 
which I had advised with him. While 


every great change demands a certain 


mechanical devices, 


length of time in which to master de- 
tails of construction, ete., I have great 
confidence that we shall soon see prac- 
Like 


the high speed spindle, this new ring 


tical application of ‘his ideas. 
idea involves another new principle in 
mechanics, it being found that a ring, 
allowed proper freedom of movement, 
can be revolved by its traveleratenor- 
mous without frictional 
tact in its surrounding casing. It is 


speed, con- 
theorized that a current of air is in- 
duced, which may prevent friction. It 
certainly heat. This idea, 
like that of the spindle, transfers the 
limit of speed to some other part of 


prevents 


the frame, and no one can prophesy 
The 
high 


where the end shall be found. 
difficulty of 
speed has already been anticipated by 


piecing up ends at 
the invention of a roving clamp, to 
hold the end of roving from delivery, 
if the yarn is broken. While 
devices of this nature 
are known in the state of the art, the 
most 


more 
than a dozen 
practical construction, to my 
mind, is embodied in a recent idea de- 
vised by Northrop, the loom expert. 
The spinning frame has practically 
ended the use of the mule on warp 
It has 
also more than held its own, in recent 
years, particularly in the field of fill 
ing yarn. 


yarns, in this country at least. 


This change is largely due 
late 
whose vigorous cru- 


to the persistent efforts of the 
George Draper, 
sade encountered a most discouraging 
and prejudice. While 
the modern filling frame owes little to 
any special 


conservatism 


invention not formerly 
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used on warp spinning, it is undoubt- 
the persistent trial of certain 
that the fact of 
was practically demonstrated. 


edly by 
inventions, success 
Twist- 
ers, also, have been benefited from the 
inventions made originally for the 
warp frame, as they use similar spin- 
The 


twister 


dies, rings, and travelers, sim- 


most efficient 
designed by Mr. T. H. 


plest and stop 


motion was 
Smith, an American mill manager. 

Coming to the spooler, we also find 
certain of the spindle inventions em- 
bobbin 


also the American 


Wade, the guide developed 


ployed, 
holder of 
by Laflin, Northrop, and others, and 
certain modern novelties in knot tyers, 
spool lifters, steel construction, ete. I 
have recently seen a new design of 
belt 
Clark bobbin 


bobbin 


spooler, adapted for the recent 
holder, 


automatically to the 


which drops an 
empty 
belt, without necessity for the opera- 
tive to remove the same by hand. I 
have also seen very promising experi- 
which the 


ments with a machine in 


spools are revolved by _ pressure 
against a traveling belt, whichsecures 
uniform surface speed, and therefore 
a higher average speed, enabling less 
spindles to be used, with less space 
to be covered by the operative, and 
less floor space consumed, 
In warpers we have the stop mo- 
Walmsley, and 
Hicks, the beam doffer 


tions of others, the 
cone drive of 
of Rhoades, and many important mod- 
Clark, 
Entwistle, Straw, Walcott, Denn, and 
Colored 


ifications for different uses, by 
others. yarn demands extra 
processes, in which the chain dyeing 
process of Straw, as modified from 
the ideas of Gildard and Scrimgeour. 
has met with unvaried success. For 
colored filling yarn, the chain quilling 
machines, devised by Straw and Pratt 
respectively, have gone into extended 
use. Yarn used for hosiery and other 


similar purposes, is now wound on 


cones or cylinders, on machinery of 


American origin, including ideas of 
Wardwell, 
We thus find that 


facture of from 


and others. 
the entire manu- 


Foster, 


yarn, the roving to 


251 


the cloth, has profited greatly by the 
attention of American minds. 
Passing by the slasher, a purely 
English machine, we now come to the 
weave room, which, like the spinning 
room, can fairly claim to include near- 
ly all its 
American 


innovations under 
The 


origin, re- 


modern 
ownership. cotton 
loom, of English 


first 


power 
American 
self- 
who 


ceived its change at 
introduction of the 


Draper, 


hands, by 
acting temple, by Ira 


made his first invention in this class 


in 1816. From this idea started a 


business which has grown into the 


present Draper Company. Before the 
development of this device, cloth was 
held stretched after ‘being formed in 
front of the reed, by clamps, which 
had to be continually moved forward 
The 
temple immediately allowed the weav- 


by the operative. self-acting 
er to run two looms, instead of one, 
thus making a gain equal at the time, 
in proportionate result, to the present 
This tem- 
improved by 


gain of the Northrop loom. 
ple was later George 
Draper, by a form which is still large- 
ly used today, and still later by War- 
ren W. Dutcher, who supplied the re- 
ciprocating feature, and also devel- 
oped a remarkable system of automat- 
ic machinery for producing the parts. 
The filling stop motion is another im- 
claimed for 
fair to 
this 


portant improvement 


America, although it is only 
say that the English dispute 
The parallel picker 


tion was invented by the same Dutch- 


point, first mo- 


er whose name appears on all our 
The first automatic 
Erastus B. 


inventor of 


modern temples. 
let-off 
Bigelow, the 


was devised by 
well known 
the first carpet looms. It was modi- 
fied later by Bartlett, in the form now 
nearly every American loom 


Other of American 


used by 
builder. types 
let-off inventions are shown in patents 
to Shepard, Cottrell, George Draper, 
Thompson, Morton, and others, Gen- 
effected a 
principles, aided by 


inventor, Mr. 


eral Draper has recently 
combination of 
another well 


Charles F. Roper, 


known 


which seems to 
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ent of changes in speed, and other se- 
rious variations in uniformity of af- 
fecting conditions. Pearl reduced 
size and weight, to lessen vibration, 
Sawyer provided a steadying upper 
bearing within the load, Rabbeth dis 
covered the vital principle of a yield- 
ing bolster, Atwood made the whole 
structure yield, to meet the peculiar 
conditions of silk spinning, Sherman, 
Taft, and Woodmancy made impor- 
tant changes in design, and the vari- 
ous Drapers, and inventors under their 
charge, have perfected many impor 
tant details. The speed of the old 
spinning frame was absolutely limited 
by the jar of the spindle above 6000 
turns per minute, while with the mod- 
ern structure I have seen a spindle 
turn at 40,000 turns per minute, with 
absolute perfection, which is, of 
course, much higher than we now ever 
expect that the rest of the frame can 
run. The change of speed from the 
common type to the Rabbeth type, 
not only increased production, but it 
attained this gain without proportion- 
ate increase of labor cost, power, or 
wear. The saving to the world by 
these inventions has been figured as 
worth $50,000,000.00 in benefit to this 
country alone, and it has also been 
figured that the modern high speed 
spindle enables one operative to equal 
the product of 10,000, or more, spin- 
sters, using the olden spinning wheels 
of the type well known within the 
lives of many here present. It hardly 
seems possible to realize that the in- 
ventions of one century have lessened 
human labor in one line at the ratio 
of 10,000 to 1; but the facts are actu- 
ally understated in this extraordi- 
nary assertion. 

The increase of the speed involved 
a necessity for separating appliances 
between the spindles, the earlier trade 
type being invented by Doyle, and 
those now being introduced by Chand- 
ler, Rhoades, and Owen. Within the 
last 12 months, certain startling exper- 
iments with revolving rings are 
known to have been carried on, which 
point to great gains in speed by over- 


coming the former difficulty with the 
wearing out of travelers, and the 
breaking down of ends, if present 
limits were stretched. This line of in- 
vention was started by a man who 
had never seen a spinning frame be- 
fore his first attempt at its improve- 
ment, namely, the Mr. Victor Belan- 
ger, before mentioned, who became 
interested in the problem after certain 
discussions arising from consideration 
of other mechanical devices, about 
which I had advised with him. While 
every great change demands a certain 
length of time in which to master de 
tails of construction, ete., I have great 
confidence that we shall soon see prac- 
tical application of ‘his ideas. Like 
the high speed spindle, this new ring 
idea involves another new principle in 
mechanics, it being found that a ring, 
allowed proper freedom of movement, 
can be revolved by its traveler atenor- 
mous speed, without frictional con- 
tact in its surrounding casing. It is 
theorized that a current of air is in- 
duced, which may prevent friction. It 
certainly prevents heat. This idea, 
like that of the spindle, ‘transfers the 
limit of speed to some other part of 
the frame, and no one can prophesy 
where the end shall be found. The 
difficulty of piecing up ends at high 
speed has already been anticipated by 
the invention of a roving clamp, to 
hold the end of roving from delivery, 
if the yarn is broken. While more 
than a dozen devices of this nature 
are known in the state of the art, the 
most practical construction, to my 
mind, is embodied in a recent idea de 
vised by Northrop, the loom expert. 
The spinning frame has practically 
ended the use of the mule on warp 
yarns, in this country at least. It has 
also more than held its own, in recent 
years, particularly in the field of fill 
ing yarn. This change is largely due 
to the persistent efforts of the late 
George Draper, whose vigorous cru 
sade encountered a most discouraging 
conservatism and prejudice. While 
the modern filling frame owes little to 
any special invention not formerly 
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used on warp spinning, it is undoubt- 
the persistent trial of certain 
that the fact of 


edly by 
inventions, success 
was practically demonstrated. Twist- 
ers, also, have been benefited from the 
inventions made originally for the 
warp frame, as they use similar spin- 
dles, The 
plest and most efficient twister 
designed by Mr. T. H. 


an American mill manager. 


rings, and travelers. sim- 
stop 
motion was 
Smith, 

Coming to the spooler, we also find 
certain of the spindle inventions em 


ployed, also the American bobbin 
holder of Wade, the guide developed 
by Laflin, Northrop, and others, and 
certain modern novelties in Knot tyers, 
spool lifters, steel construction, etc. I 
new design of 
for the 


which drops an 


have recently seen a 


belt spooler, adapted recent 
Clark bobbin holder, 
empty bobbin automatically to the 
belt, without necessity for the opera 
tive to remove the same by hand. I 
have also seen very promising experi 
machine in which the 


ments with a 


spools are revolved by pressure 
against a traveling belt, whichsecures 
uniform surface speed, and therefore 
a higher average speed, enabling less 
with less space 


spindles to be used, 


to be covered by the operative, and 
less floor space consumed. 

In warpers we have the stop mo- 
Walmsley, and 


cone drive of Hicks, the beam doffer 


tions of others, the 


of Rhoades, and many important mod- 


ifications for different uses, by Clark, 


Entwistle, Straw, Walcott, Denn, and 


others. Colored yarn demands extra 


processes, in which the chain dyeing 


process of Straw, as modified from 


the ideas of Gildard and Serimgeour, 


has met with unvaried success. For 


colored filling yarn, the chain quilling 
machines, devised by Straw and Pratt 
respectively, have gone into extended 


use. Yarn used for hosiery and other 


similar purposes, is now wound on 


cones or cylinders, on machinery of 


American origin, including ideas of 


Wardwell, Foster, and others. 
We thus find that the entire manu- 
from the roving to 


facture of yarn, 


the cloth, has profited greatly by the 
attention of American minds. 


Passing by the slasher, a purely 
English machine, we now come to the 
Weave room, which, like the spinning 
room, can fairly claim to include near 
ly all its innovations under 
The 


origin, re- 


modern 


American ownership. cotton 


power loom, of English 
American 
self- 


who 


ceived its first change at 


hands, by introduction of the 


acting temple, by Ira Draper, 


made his first invention in this class 


in 1816. From this idea started a 


business which has grown into the 


present Draper Company. Before the 
development of this device, cloth was 
held stretched after being formed in 
front of the reed, by clamps, which 
had to be continually moved forward 
The 


temple immediately allowed the weav- 


by the operative. self-acting 
er to run two looms, instead of one, 
thus making a gain equal at the time, 
in proportionate result, to the present 
gain of the Northrop loom. This tem- 
later 
Draper, by a form which is still large- 
War- 
who supplied the re- 


ple was improved by George 
ly used today, and still later by 
ren W. Dutcher, 
ciprocating feature, and also devel- 
oped a remarkable system of automat- 
ic machinery for producing the parts, 
The filling stop motion is another im- 
claimed for 


portant improvement 


America, although it is only fair to 


English this 
parallel 


tion was invented by the same Dutch- 


say that the dispute 


point. The first picker mo- 


er whose name appears on all our 
modern temples. The first automatic 
let-off Erastus B. 


Bigelow, the well known inventor of 


was devised by 


the first carpet looms. It was modi- 
fied later by Bartlett, in the form now 
used by nearly every American loom 
builder. Other types of American 
let-off inventions are shown in patents 
Draper, 
Thompson, Morton, and others. Gen- 
effected a 
aided by 


to Shepard, Cottrell, George 


eral Draper has recently 


combination of principles, 


another well known inventor, Mr. 


Charles F. which seems to 


Roper, 
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nake this class of device absolutely 
uniform in operation, from the full to 
the empty beam, never needing the 
slightest change in adjustment, Apart 
from these special features, however, 
the cotton loom, as a whoie, has re 
ceived no vital change in principle for 
several generations. In fact, many of 
us know of looms built over 30 years 
ago, Which are still running in various 
mills, turning out a fair rate of prod 
uct. In the line of fancy looms, how 
ever, there has been continual ad 
vVancement, due to the inventions of 
Crompton, Knowles, Wyman, Hutch 
ins, Stafford, and others. I do not 
pretend an intimate knowledge of this 
special class, and cannot, therefore, 
attempt to specify in detail in regard 
to the various ideas developed. It is 
perhaps sufficient to say that foreign 
loom builders have recognized the 
novelty of American ideas in these 
lines, by paying large royalties to their 
owners. 

Returning to the cotton loom, it will, 
of course, be expected that I shall re 
fer to the Northrop improvements, 
which have, of late, met with such 
remarkable success. In the limited 
time at my disposal I can hardly do 
the subject sufficient justice, and re- 
fer those interested in the details to 
a 100-page book which I have recently 
compiled, copies of which will be sup 
plied on demand to those interested. 
These important novelties, which have 
led to a sale of more than 60,000 looms 
since 1895, cover the first successful 
use of an automatic filling changer, 
the first successful use of a warp stop 
motion adaptable for general cotton 
weaving, and the first successful de 
vice for matching the pick, and mak 
ing absolutely perfect cloth. The fill 
ing changer has more than halved the 
weaver’s labor, the warp stop motion 
has protected the cloth from warp 
faults, and the mis-pick device pre 
vents faults in the filling on such 
goods as demand that grade of per- 
fection. To illustrate the futility of, 
attempting definite explanation, it is 
only necessary to state that there are 


over 200 patents already granted to 


our own inventors, to cover the detail 
of these combinations. Broadly 
speaking, the filling changer is an ap 
paratus for supplying cops or bobbins 
of filling yarn to the running shuttle 
in a loom, whenever necessary, to 
keep the operation of weaving contin 
uous. The warp stop motion definite 
ly prevents the weaving of cloth aftet 
any one warp end has broken, and the 
inis-pick arrangement, in its perfected 
form, supplies new filling to the shut 
tle just before the former supply is ex 
hausted, so that no short end or 
empty shed shall be shown in the 
cloth. Since the introduction of these 
special changes, many other radical 
improvements in loom construction 
have been introduced by the builders 
of the Northrop looms. Such include 
the high-roll take-up, which engages 
the cloth practically as soon as it is 
woven, to prevent shrinkage or wrink 
ling, and which allows the winding of 
a larger roll of cloth than usual, under 
neath. Also the change in construc 
tion, by which looms can be built all 
of one hand, instead of in rights and 
lefts, as formerly. One of the latest 
Warp stop ideas does away with the 
former necessity for lease rods, by 
placing the detectors in a proper posi 
tion to do the leasing themselves. 
Other loom builders have also brought 
out recent interesting features, such 
as the new Wyman shedding motion, 
of which we use a_ modification, 
know as the Lacey form, Also a cer 
tain novel combination of picking and 
shuttle box devices, invented by 
Charles F. Perham, have enabled ex- 
perimental looms to vary remarkably 
in speed, without banging off. There 
are also many recent attempts to re 
vive the often abandoned principle of 
shuttle changing on which we out 
selves wasted much earlier energy. Of 
course, no inventions that have not 
been tested by continuous running 
under practical mill conditions, in 
large quantities, can be deemed suffi 
ciently advanced for the practical mill 
man to take interest in them. 


(To be concluded.) 





WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 


Nature of the Wool Fibre in Relation 
to its Textile Treatment. 


CHAPTER LV. 
DAVID PATERSON, F.C. 8. 


We have referred in our 


chapter to the dangers of 


already 
preceding 
felting of the yarns, arising from too 


much handling of the wool, and also 


from over boiling while in the dye 


bath. 


It is ditticult sometimes to avoid 


these dangers, especially when the 


dyer is trying to match an exact 


shade, as the has often to be 


lifted and re-lifted out of the dyebath, 


yarn 


to enable fresh proportions of coloring 
matter to be added, in order to bring 
the dyed color to the required shade 
As each fresh addition of dye requires 
a further boiling of the yarn in ‘he 
that 


dyebath, it is thus easily seen 


even with the utmost care it is some- 
times difficult to avoid undue boilin,z 
and manipulation of the wool. 
Another 
causes the wool to felt readily, is the 
under 


factor in dyeing, which 


presence of acid. Except 
special circumstances, an acid, gener- 
ally sulphuric or acetic, has to be add- 
ed to the dyebath to act as a mordant, 
or assistant, to enable the dye to fix 
upon the wool. What the acid really 
does, is to gently open the external 
scales of the wool fibre (described in 
Chapter 1), and by doing so, the dye is 
centre of 


admitted into the 


The dye solution then 


thereby 
the fibre itself. 


unites with the fibrous cells which 


form the interior of the wool and is 
there fixed. This explains, no doubt, 


the poor, fugitive colors, which are 
produced, when no acid is employed in 
the dyebath. The 


which constitute the whole of the in- 


internal fibres 


side of wool, possess a marked affinity 


for dyestuffs, especially the aniline 


Inde ed, 


such as 


dyes, many of the aniline 


colors, magenta, malachite 
green, methyl violet and similar baste 
dyes are readily dyed upon wool with 
out the assistance of any acid or mor- 
dant 
The 


matters depends greatly upon the dif- 


degree of affinity for coloring 
ferent qualities of the wool. It is gen- 
erally found, that the higher the lustre 
of the wool, the less the affinity shown 
for dyes. Thus a tine lustred wool re- 
sembles more the nature of mohair, al- 
Which, though of a 
difficult to 


The non-lustre wools, such as merino, 


paca and hair, 


beautiful lustre, are dye. 
are more open in nature and dye much 
The 
understood 


readier. reason for this may be 


readily from what we 
have previously said in regard to the 
cause of lustre and non-lustre. 

wool has a 


In a great Many cases, 


greater affinity for dyestuff than silk, 


and this may be shown by dyeing 
small hanks of wool and silk in dye- 
baths containing some of the aniline 
dyes, such as naphthol yellow, or the 
extract. If, 


natural dyestuff, indigo 


after dyeing, the hanks be boiled in 
little 


found that the colors dyed on the wool 


Water with a soap, it will be 


are much faster than those on the silk. 
Dilute acids have little or no action 
at the boil, but 


strong 


on wool, even 


acid destroys the fibre completely. 


Wool seems to have the remarkable 
property of absorbing a certain quan- 
dilute 
and 


tity of acid—sulphuric for ex- 


ample even after the wool has 
been repeatedly washed, it still retains 
the acid. Wool so treated can be dyed 
full shades with a neutral solution of 
the azo acid dyestuffs, without the 
necessary addition of acid to the dye- 
bath. Under 
wool would not be 

Wool can stand 
much better than cotton, and on this 


fact depends the process of “carboniz- 


ordinary conditions the 
thus dyed. 


the action of acids 
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ing” or “extracting; ie., the separa- 
tion of the wool from cotton in rags 
containing both these fibres. The rags 
are steeped in dilute sulphuric acid, 
then dried in a stove, by which process 
the cotton is completely destroyed, and 
may be beaten out as a fine powder, 
While the uninjured wool remains. 
rhe illustration, Fig. 1, shows the 
difference in appearance under the mi 
with acid. 


croscope of wool treated 


TREATED 
with Ae@iD 


FIG. 1. 


While 1 is the ordinary typical fibre, 
with the scales possessing their nor- 
mal aspect, number 2 is that of the 
acid treated fibre, and shows the ex- 
ternal scales opened at their free ends: 
their edges give to the outline of the 
fibre a more serrated appearance. 

In speaking of the absorption of 
acids by wool, it may be of interest to 
remark here that sulphurous acid or 
sulphur dioxide (SO,) is also readily 
absorbed by the wool fibre during the 
bleaching or “stoving”’ operations. 
Wool, therefore, that has been bleach- 
ed by means of burning sulphur, must, 
before dyeing or printing, be treated 
with peroxide of hydrogen, or in some 
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cases, a dilute solution of chloride of 
lime, in order to oxidize the sulphur 
ous acid in the fibre into sulphuri 
acid. If this be not done, the colors 
will either not fix properly on the 


wool, or else they will become quite 


decolorized by the reducing action of 
the sulphurous acid. 

The action of the hydrogen peroxid 
(H,O.) may be represented as follows 
Sulphurous acid present in the wool (H,S0, 

hydrogen peroxide (H,O,) = sulphur 

acid (H,50,) + water (H,V). 

The extra atom of oxygen present in 
the peroxide changes the reducing and 
decolorizing sulphurous acid into the 


not only harmless, but beneficial sul- 
phurie acid. 

In carpet yarn printing, however, no 
agents or secondary 


such oxidizing 


treatment are necessary, as the print- 


ed colors always have a_ certain 


amount of acidity (generally of sul- 
phurice acid), which, during the steam- 
ing process, is sufficient to dispel the 
sulphurous gas absorbed in the wool. 
This explains the acid reaction of the 
vapor inside the steam chests where 
carpet yarns are steamed. 

As a rule, yarns which are intended 
for dyeing are not bleached unless the 
colors to be dyed are of a very light. 


delicate character. Under such cond 

tions, hydrogen or sodium peroxide is 

best fitted for the bleaching agent. 
The exact chemical reaction, which 


between the sulphurous 


takes place 
acid of the bleaching chamber, and the 
natural yellowish coloring matter pres 
ent in the wool, is still a moot point 
with chemists. Some consider that the 
sulphurous acid combines chemically 
with the coloring matter of the wool, 
producing a colorless compound; while 
others suggest that the reaction is 
purely one of reduction, the sulphur- 
ous acid reducing the coloring matter 
The 


decoloration is not altogether perman- 


into a colorless leuco-compound. 


ent, as the yellowish tinge natural to 
the wool may be reproduced in the 
white bleached wool by steeping it for 
some short time in dilute alkalies, such 
as soap, or carbonate of soda, when 


the original brownish tint comes back. 
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The property of absorbing sulphurous 
acid, shown by the wool fibre is, ip 
many cases, a drawback; as, when sul- 
interwoven 


phur-bleached yarns are 


with fancy dyed threads, the colors 


are sometimes bleached by coming in 


contact with the sulphured yarns, 


This, however, may be remedied by 
treating them in a dilute bath to the 
oxidizing action of hydrogen-dioxide, 
when, as we have just observed, the 
sulphurous acid is converted into sul 
phuric. 


To be concluded. 


Finishing Flannel Suitings. 


There is a well defined demand for 
n class of flannel suitings, which the 


finisher finds himself especially in- 
intends to keep up 
While 


these goods are hot quite SO easy-EO 


terested in, if he 


with the market of today. 


ing as what are commonly called out- 
ing cloths, at the same time they are 
not so substantial, or so carefully tin- 


ished as light-weight cassimeres aud 


other summer woolen suitings. As 


to their character, they are nhecessar 
ily soft, and to a certain extent cling 
ing, and yet the finish, which they re- 
ceive and maintain, must be more or 
less carefully imparted. 

As to colors and shades, in which 
these goods appear, the range is ex 
ceedingly wide. The delicate shad- 
ings of cream, straw, pink, and blues 
are much used and dark shades with 
The 


fancy striping are in demand. 


stock of which these goods are made 
must necessarily be of a fair quality, 
not only because the goods themselves 
demand it, but because the yarn must 


be spun down very fine, in order to 


bring about the desired results, 
In the 


and in their management in the loom 


yoods, 


construction of the 


it is necessary that warp yarns 


skould be more heavily sized than ‘s 
usual. This sizing must be so made 
that it 


since, if it were necessary to resort to 


will dissolve quite easily, 
harsh measures in order to remove it, 
the result the quality 


and feel of the fabric would be affect- 


would be that 
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ed. In order therefore to produce the 


feel that is desired, and at the same 


time in order that the finishing may 


be properly done, the size must be 


quite soluble. If this matter is neg 
lected and the ordinary quality of siz- 
used on the 


ing material is warps, 


evils will be produced that cannot 


afterward be rectified 

The initial precess is of Course the 
buriing and sewing; this is followed 
fulling. <A 


tral soap is to be used in the fulling, 


by the good bodied neu 


and the should be extended 


process 


as much as possible without being 


too severe at any time in its action 
The cloth should be shrunk in length 
and in width, but it must not be al 
lowed to draw up so much as to make 
the fabric narrow when the finishing 
process is complete. The purpose of 
the fuller ought to be to get all the 
felt that he 


rificing width, feel, or softness of fab 


possibly can without sae 


ric. In order to do this, on twenty 
half 


allowed, as it 


seven inch goods an inch anc a 
at least ought to be 


will require this much to have the 


goods finished right. It is suicidal 
goods by means of 
shrink- 


worh, nearly 


finish these 
stretching, as the amount of 
age, when the cloth is 
destroys its wearing qualities 

The 
the scouring; the goods are run 


bath of 


fulling is now succeeded by 
inte 
the washer with a 
about 115° F., 


is added to the liquor 


water at 
and per cent. of soda 
After a hali?- 
hour’s run the water is let off, and a 


This soap 


light bodied soap 1s added. I 


must be fairly and cnough 


strong, 


warm water must be added to admit 


of a thorough saturation. In fifteen 
should begin, 


look all 


followed by 


minutes the loosening 


and the lather should right 


This is next another ap 


plication of soap, less of which is 


used this time and more water. A 


quarter of an hour in this bath and 
the cloth ought to be ready for 

ing, but do not rinse with cold 

for it is never well to go from one ex 
treme to the other at once. Start the 


With warm water, gradually 


When 


rinsing 


lowering the temperature 
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used, the length 
eloth 


water 


cold water is finally 


of time necessary to rinse the 
will depend on the amount of 

and the 
hand. Be 
nore 


Ful 
liberal solution should 


at the finisher’s disposal 


character of the stock on 


sides this, certain soaps are 


easily rinsed away than others. 
ler’s earth in a 
wash- 


follow, and then after another 


goods may be extracted and 


ing the 
dried to width required. 

The 
and 


shearing must be fairly close 


smooth and even; four or five 


runs will ordinarily answer, and the 
pressing follows, which must be done 
with the face of the goods upwards 
to impart the necessary press finish, 
and prepare the goods for the steam- 
ing, unless there is a steaming appa- 
ratus in with the 
The press finish must be steamed off 
the 


lustre are not among the things that 


connection press. 


in some way, because gloss and 


are desired in this class of goods. 





Mixing Low Stock. 


The foreman over this department 
should see that the various classes of 
colored rags are so blended that each 
kind, whether black, blue, red, yellow, 
white or gray, loses its own identity, 
while in the process of being picked 
This is not 
mixing, but 
equally essential for blending the vari- 


and made into mungo. 


only essential for good 
ous staples, which different rags pro 
duce, thereby giving a regular 
and even staple in the bulk. 

These remarks also apply to other 
which often used in 
this cloth, such as 


hard fibres of 


more 


materials, are 


making class of 
twist thread, or 
kind. 


suitable machinery and brought 


any 
These should be put through 
into 
a soft state, which will assist them to 
blend with other ma- 
terials. 


more easily 


All materials should be prepared 
and brought into a suitable condition, 
the blending is pro- 


ceeded with. 


before process 


This preparatory proc- 
ess I would lay great stress upon, as 
the from dirt, 


it cleanses material 
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grit and other matter, and makes it 


much easier to handle in the after 
process. 


The 


parcels are blended is of as much im 


room in which these various 


portance as any room in the factory, 


although often regarded otherwise, 


and frequently any dark room is 


made to do service for this initial part 
of cloth The 
ventilated, and 


manufacturing. room 


should be large, well 
where possible, lighted from the top. 
It isa mistaken policy to suppose that 
of old and worn-out machin 
tooth stuck in the 


wood at all, will answer. The willey 


any sort 
ery, if there be a 
place and its machinery, I feel sure, 


have not received that due considera- 


tion at the hands of manufacturers, 
which they deserve. 

The system upon which this blend- 
ing process is often carried on, is get 
it in, and get it out, as soon as pos- 
sible, no matter how it is done. Great 
mischief often results by the stock be- 
ing rolled together instead of being 
mixed, which makes it much more dif- 
ficult for the which is 


carding. The machinery mostly used 


next process, 


in the mixing room, is a shake-willey, 


or duster, and a Fearnaught picker. 
The methods adopted for blending the 
materials vary according to 


nature of the materials used for 


various 
the 
the cloth which is being made. 

the 
general practice which is adopted, of 
putting layer upon layer of the differ- 


I entirely disapprove of very 


ent kinds of materials which are be- 
ing used. The shortest staples are al- 
ways making for the bottom, which 
renders it difficult to 
larity, 


maintain regu- 


and this is best assured by 
adopting the following method. 
First, the 


(blended together) through the willey, 


pass wool and cotton 
and then blend nippings, or any other 
waste or shoddy, with the cotton and 
wool, and pass them mixed together 
through Then 
mence what I consider to be the best 
method of mixing; this is done by put- 


ting a proper proportion of the mun- 


the Fearnaught. com 


go, or shoddy, the wool and the cotton, 
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blended 
By 


materials 


which have been previously 


together through the willey. this 


the long and short 


eds, 


amalgamated that the short 


ire so 


unnot be separated from the long; 


ifter which, pass the whole blend 


ivough the Fearnaught, once = or 


vice, as the case may require. 


rhis method of mixing is best ac 


omplished by the use of the auto 


atic feed and self-delivery  willey, 


ind the Fearnaught with the self-feed. 


Blends made by this method produce 


i very neat and even mixture of cloth, 


ind in the case of goods finished in 


more satisfactory 


fully 


self-colors, a much 


esult is obtained. I am con 
scious that a great variety of opinions 
prevail upon the question, as to which 
s the best system of blend-mixing, but 
which I 


the 


the long 
had, I 
that 


preparing each 


from experience 


have have arrived at con 


clusion no method will 


at of 
terial separately, by bringing it into a 


surpass 


class of ma 


soft and suitable state, where fibre 


will more easily aessociate with fibre, 


ind mix with each other in such a 


manner that each material of distinet 
ve color will lose its identity in the 
hulk. 


which I have just described. 


This is best done by the process 


Economy. 


Designing Fancy Cassimeres and 
Worsteds. 


ARTICLE I. 


FRED BRADBURY. 

The continual effort of the designer, 
salesman and manufacturer is to pro- 
duce something new and attractive. 
because they 
the 
new or dif- 


hitherto 


This is their ambition, 


are repeatedly confronted with 


demand for 
ferent from 


something 


they have 


Solomon 


what 
submitted. wisely — said, 
that there was nothing new under the 
sun, which in the abstract is possibly 
true, yet it will be granted that there 
are various ways of combining and 
arranging old things so as to produce 
new combinations, and consequently 
very different and new effects accord- 
ing to modern interpretation. 


WOOLEN DEPARTMENT 


In the production of fancy worsteds 


and woolens there are numerous 


standard effects obtained by weave 


and color, which will probably never 


pass into oblivion, hence a knowledge 
of good standard simple effects is use- 
ful and advisable, not only because of 


their simplicity and neatness of ap- 


pearance, but because these patterns, 


which are good in their simplest form, 


will most probably meet with favor 


and find a ready sale when used in 


combination to produce new designs. 
Strictly all 


simply a combination of old principles 


speaking, novelty is 


arranged according to the individual 


tastes of the designers. 
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FIG. 1. 


the foregoing in mind 


proposed to submit a 


Keeping 
then, it is few 


types and makes of cloths, together 


with the effects produced, when reg- 
ular principles of coloring are brought 
produce 
of 


combined to 
effective 


together and 


special neat and styles 
woven structures. 
When 


is woven 


Fig. 1 A 
arranged 1 
the 


the design given at 
the 
thread 


with 
dark, 1 
weft is inserted in the same order, 1 
thread dark, 1 the effect 
produced is fine lines alternating dark 
and light 
shown at Fig. 1 B. 


warp 


thread light, and 


thread light, 


lengthwise, as 


Should, however, 


running 


the weft be inserted in the order of 1 
thread light, 1 thread dark, Fig. 1 C, the 
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woven structure shows transverse 


and light lines, as illustrated at 


1D. 


The guiding 


dark 
Fig. 


factor in the produc 


tion of longitudinal and transverse 


lines of dark and light colors, whether 
they are of two or more colors, is that 


each color of weft must pass over its 


self color of warp in the production ot 


longitudinal lines, and that each color 


of warp must over its self color 


pass 


of weft, in order to produce trans 


verse lines; so that, by changing the 


weave plan into” what is technically 


known as the “opposite foot,”’ or Dy 


. u > : 
commencing the warp or weft with 


Fig & 


the light instead of the dark color, a 


from one style of effect to the 
igs. 1, A 


change 
opposite is possible. See 
and ¢ 

At Fig. 2 a neat r check is illus 


ovel 
fine light 


effect is 


trated by a photograph of a 


weight fancy worsted The 


produced by a judicious combination 
transverse 


The 


of the longitudinal and 


lines referred to previously. 


Weaving particulars and 


make are tabulated below, 
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details of 


which for 
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convenience of reference will be call 
ed Cloth No. 2. 
Warp 2/48s, 
Reed 
width, 56 inches. 
Weft 2/48s, Botany 44, 


inch. 


24s, 


inches. 


totaly Reed 2s 


> 


width, 63 Finished 


picks pel 


Finished weight per yard 8 to 9 


OUnCeS 
WARP PATTERN 
dark brown / 
white \ 

white 
dark brown \ 
dark brown / 
white \ 
white / 
dark brown \ 
dark brown } 
white \ 
white 
dark 
‘otal, 4 threads in 1 repeut 


32 threads 
2 threads 
8 threads 
2 threads 
8 threads 
2 threads 


; 
brown \ 


Filling as warp. Weave as 


Fig 3 
make of cloth as No 
Fig. 1 A, 


the colors used for the warp and wet 


To the same 


and weave as at but whel 


are respectively, 


1 thread black 
1 thread white 


l thread black and white twist 


a very different, but yet 


ple and effective style of wovel 


fabric is produced, a photograp 


lustration of which is given at Fig 


o 


When the 1 dark, 1 light principl 


coloring is used in a cloth, whos 





WOOLEN DEPARTMENT 


weave structure is the cassimere twill 
as given at Fig. 4 A, a neat step effect 
of pattern is the result, as shown in 
the illustration at Fig. 4 B 
This 


effect in the cloth illustrated at Fig. 5 


basis of coloring makes the 





The cloth is light weight. 
ticulars of make are as follows: 
Cloth No. 5. 
Warp 2/36s, Botany 15s, 
Reed width, 64 
width, 56 inches. 


The par- 


Reeds 4s, 


inches. Finished 


Feg ey 


Weft 2/36s, Botany 60 picks per 


inch. Finished weight per yard 12 


OZS. 


WARPING PARTICULARS 
thread navy 
thread white 
thread white 
thread navy 


32 threads 
2 threads 


' 
‘ 
; , 
thread white \ ° “read 
thread white / : theee 
thread navy 4) ~~ 5 
thread navy + 
thread white \ 
1 threud white ; 
I thread navy 4} 


l 
] 
1 
l 
l thread navy 
" 
: 
I 
l 
l 


s threads 

2 threads 
Total, 44 threads in each repeat of the pattern 
Filling as 

$ A. 


warp 
(To be continu 


Device for Taking the Place of the 
Rubbing Aprons in French 
Worsted Drawing. 


A French worsted spinner, M. Brulle 
of Tourcoing, has invented an attach- 
ment for worsted drawing frames, 
which does the work of the rubbing 
aprons, employed in French worsted 
yarn manufacture. 

The roving, after coming from the 
delivery rolls A A, passes through the 
ring on sleeve R, of which a cross sec 


tion is shown at W and a longitudinal 





> 


\ 


Condenser for French Worsted Drawing 

section at R. The hole in this ring is 
elliptical, so as to cause the ribbon of 
This 


ring is revolved by the belt from the 


wool to revolve with the ring. 


drum FP, which turns first in one di- 


rection, and then in the other 
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fhis alternating motion twists the 


roving for a certain distance to the 
right, 


to the 


and then for an equal distance 
left, as it is wound on the 
spools q). 

The advantages claimed for this at- 
tachment are: 

1. Increase of production, owing to 
increased speed possible with the new 
method, 

Saving of power. 

Saving of waste. 

Avoids expense of aprons. 

Less complicated mechanism re- 
quired. 

6. Less spools required as roving 
Is nore compact. 

7. Can handle different grades of 
stock with less trouble. 

It is said to be now in practical op- 
eration on a large scale in the spin- 
ning mill of the inventor at Tourcoing, 
France, and it is the intention to have 
it placed on exhibition at L’Institute 


Technique Roubaisien at an early 
date. 


Mohair in Turkey. 


United States Consul, Milo A. Jew- 
ett, at Sivas, Turkey, in a recent re- 
port, says the increased attention giv- 
en to the keeping of Angora goats in 
the United States has suggested to him 
the propriety of making a few re- 
marks on this industry in Turkey. The 
city and province of Angora lies west 
of the Sivas province, and about 250 


miles southeast of Constantinople. It 


is a country resembling the State of 


Colorado, mountainous, rocky, sparse- 
The 
40th parallel of north latitude passes 


ly wooded, and poorly watered. 


very near to Angora, Turkey and Den- 
ver, Col. The winters are cold and 
From 


rain 


rather long. Snow is abundant. 

May to September, little or no 
falls. The 
mohair goats is drawn from the west- 


world’s supply of choice 
ern part of this province, and also from 


the province of Castamouni, lying 


north of Angora. Angora goats raised 
in any other part of the world would 
probably require a periodical infusion 
of new blood, from this Angora stock, 
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in order to preserve the race true to 
the original. The best class of Angora 
itself, 


and in recent years purchases for ea- 


goats is not found at Angora 
have been made at Gerede and 
Boli district. Mohair 


goats are raised in other parts of Asia 


port 
Kibriz, in the 


Minor, but sufficient care is not given 
to breeding and raising, consequently 
the race is inferior. Perhaps climatic 
and other natural conditions also make 
the breed less desirable in other re- 
gions. Even where the Angora goat is 
found at its best, its raising is left 
The 


average fleece of mohair from choice 


largely to chance and to nature. 


picked Angora goats, 24% to 3% years 
old, is 9% pounds for males, and 5% 
pounds for females. The yield from 


choice goats, without selection as to 


age, that is from 1% to 4 years old, 
is about six pounds for males and four 
pounds for females. Third class goats 


about four pounds of 


of the 


will average 
wool a Angora 
class, 2% to 3% 
valued at about $18 for males and $7 


year. goats 


best years old, are 
for females. The average choice of 


best he-goats, without selection as to 


age, is $15, and she-goats, $6. In some 
cases a particulaply fine buck may go 
as high as $50. The above prices do 


not include commissions or other 


charges. Angora goats cannot be ex- 
ported from this country without an 
Such a 
requires time 

It should be 


Imperial permit. permit is 
difficult to obtain. It 

and considerable money. 
obtained at Constantinople, before the 
goats are purchased for export. A 
certificate of health is also desirable, 
and sometimes necessary, before a 
permit is paid for. Probably a permit 
for export may be obtained more read- 
ily and cheaply by some Ottoman sub- 
ject, than by a foreigner through his 
diplomatic or consular representative. 





A cause of spotting is moldiness. 
weather mold is very apt to 
lying damp, and 
light 


In hot 
form on stuff left 
especially with those colored 
ones that are the most prone to betray 


it. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


The that fre 


quently 


sharp divergence, 


exists between theory and 


has been shown within the past 


facts, 
month by the disposition to cancel fall 
weight orders for fleeced goods, which 


were not duplicates, although the 


prices at which they were taken were 


lower than anything which can be 


named now, or even before the sharp 


rise in raw cotton late in June. Over 


production, however, has in part neu 
tralized the benefit of this rise. 
While July temperatures have been 


more reasonable and equable than 


June, they have scarcely been as fa 


vorable as could be wished. Orders 


for duplicates have been slow. There 
is only one common sense interpreta 


tion to put upon this showing, the 
trade has been overbuying for nearly 
a year and is now waiting for the de 
mand to cateh up. 


held 


considered, 


Prices have been unusually 


well. all 
stiff lip maintained gives promise for 


things and the 


the future. This firmness has given 
rise to absurd talk for prices of light 
weights for next spring’s delivery. 
The quotations set by the other side 
are equally absurd. Why not take a 
middle ground? 

Salesmen have not gone out as early 
on spring orders, as was talked of in 
June: the shift in plans has been de 


cidedly for the better. 


To put the situation on light weights 


negatively, it might be in vastly more 
unhealthful 
cleared up a 


condition Things have 


good deal with conces 


sions on both sides. The outlook is 
plainly enough for prices slightly ad 
vanced over last year. 

If there had 
light 
have unquestionably been some break. 
About all the 


being placed. 


been much accumula 


tion of weights, there would 


reduced production is 


There is a pronounced 


feeling. too, that mid-summer will 


bring an Opportunity to close out light 
weight stocks 

This is the time for athletic goods, 
Which are shown in unusually hand- 
some colors, cardinal wine, navy, scar- 
let and Their 


tasteful. 


combinations. trim- 
mings are unusually 

The other most seasonable lines are 
in wash goods. The linen makes are 


fine, but too high priced for general 


use. It would be worth while for, say, 
several well-known men in the trade 


to experiment with worsteds in this 
direction. 
Turning to 


still 


hosiery, Chemnitz ad 


vices are strong, although it is 


that eateh 
The dif 
chiefly 


plain manufacturers are 
ing up somewhat on orders. 
ficulty in getting help is now 
in the finishing departments. 

Mercerized hosiery is in decreasing 
request; not until its prices and finish 
are different will it be really popular. 
limbroidered styles are as actively de 
manded as ever. 

There is a feeling that there will be 
some decline in prices in the fall, but 
the chances are it will be so late as to 
cut little figure on next season's busi 
ness. Still. some buyers are waiting 
with this notion in view. 

General business in hosiery has been 
better the last two or three weeks 
than is usual at this between-seasons 
period, while the importing trade last- 
ed later than commonly, prices being 
held steady to the very end. 


Lace hosiery continues in excep 
tional demand and as stocks are not 
large, some hardening of quotations is 
among the possibilities. 

Wool, worsted and merino lines for 
fall account have done excellently. 

Colors are one of the hardest points 
upon which to predict. Of late, in par- 
ticular, fewer fancies for women are 
than for men. It 
lilac, and 
dark blue will be the reigning colors 


for the fall trade 


bought 


that 


is expected 


purple, wine, green 








Se ee 
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Knitting Machinery Exhibits at the 
Paris Exhibition. 


Specially Reported forthe Textile World by 


J. Henry Quilter 


England being the home of the 
stocking frame, a visitor would natur- 
ally turn his steps to this section 


should he be interested in knitting ma- 


chinery, expecting there to find the 
/ 


latest improvements more especially in 
machines having the spring or beard- 
ed needle. Should his particular ideas 
be the latch needle machines, espe- 
cially of the circular knitting machine 
type, he might first find out the 
American exhibits of machinery with 
the hope of seeing the latest develop- 
ments of this class of machine of 
which so many types have lately been 
introduced to the world trade. 

Disappointments awaits such visitor, 
for in neither section named will he 
find any knitting machinery. Not 
only to his own surprise, but to the 
surprise of many visitors, these two 
countries are not exhibiting Knitting 
machinery of any kind. The only ex 
hibits of this class are those of 
France, Germany and Switzerland, 
each of which are in the textile sec 
tion of each country in the “Palais 
des Grandes Industries,” in close 
company with the exhibits of each 
country’s hosiery. 

There is no “Machinery Hall” as is 
usual in such exhibitions, the machin 
ery and the manufacturers’ sections 
being in the one department. This is 
no doubt due to the ease with which 
machinery can be driven by electric 
power which dispenses with the de- 
tails of shafting, ete., which is neces 
sary when steam power is used. 

fhe French section is the first 
reached on entering the building from 
the Pont dIena end, and the exhibi 
tions in this section are: The Societe 
Generale de Bonneterie, G. Lebocey, 
jonamy & H. Beylard & Cie. The 
“Societe Generale” are showing their 
special build of rotary frames on 
the principle “Cotton” for both plain 
and rib goods, including a special ma- 


chine for making openwork designs or 


lace hosiery. <A rib rotary frame 
(principle Onions), is shown with 
special thread laying appliance’ for 
laying warp thread in conjunction 
With the usual weft threads, so mak 
ing rib tops in fancy warp and weft 
knitted design, including “plaids,” 
ete 

G. Lebocey Successeur are exhibit 
ing circular machines on the French 
system, each showing some special 
system of this firm, as their special 
striping arrangement for putting in 
to action any particular thread of a 
number for any desired number of 
courses. The principal machine of in- 
terest was one for making a special 
cloth, having elaborate designs in 
color stitch produced by the controll 
ing of the threads and the various 
special mechanisms by — electricity. 
The sample of cloth seen by the writer 
much resembled ‘Tapestry.’ Ma 
chines with special mechanism for 
producing tuck and other designs are 
also exhibited. 

Bonamy also exhibits circular ma 
chinery. Beylard & Cie exhibit their 
special system of motor for driving by 
power all kinds of knitting machinery 

In the German section are the more 
interesting exhibits. Here G. Hilscher 
of Chemnitz is exhibiting his new 
system, the “Cotton-Hilscher” of ro 
tary machinery model 1900. Since 
the introduction of this class of ma 
chine by Wm. Cotton of Loughboro, 
England, in 1864, improvements have 
been added by numerous builders, un 
til their present number is almost 
legion. Most of these have dealt with 
increasing the capabilities of the ma 
chine, production being increased by 
increasing the size of the machine 
G. Hilscher has in this new machine 
altered the system of knitting, this 
fact making it more interesting for a 
deviation is made in the knitting 
movements, as part of the work, 
usually done by the needle and sink 
ers, is in this machine done by the 
knocking-over sinkers. In this ma 
chine the sinker has nothing to do 
with the keeping movements, and the 
needle bar has no lateral motion dur 
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ng the and 


work is done by the 


process of beating off 
This 


knocking-over 


keeping. 
bar, the sinkers in 


which have a keeping hook; the 


knocking-over bar has a special move 
nent swinging laterally backward and 
needles, 


forward against the 


(To be continued.) 





The ** Overlock”? Seamer. 


A machine, whose employment in 


underwear mills has been steadily 


growing for the eight years since its 
which 
The “Overlock” 
Willcox & 
658 Broad 


ntroduction, merits 


possesses 
an not be gainsaid. 
machine, made by the 

Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New 


scription. 


way, York, answers to this de 
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The United States consul at Notting- 


ham, England, writes under date of 
July 26th, 1899, to the State Depart- 
ment, as follows: 

“The 


Willcox & Gibbs has had a phenome- 


‘Overlock’ stitching device of 


nal success since the date of its intro- 
Some 
this 
for application 
to hosiery, but to the edging 


duction, about four years ago. 


eight or more different types of 


machine are in use, 
not only 
of lace curtains, and a number of spe- 
cialties. The keen competition among 
manufacturers has necessitated its 
use, both as a matter of economy, and 
to improve the character of output for 
a discriminating market.” 

All parts of the machine of any one 
Class are interchangeable, and exper! 


WILCOX & GIBBS “OVERLOCK” SEAMER. 


It is made in many forms to suit 
different classes of work, not only for 
underwear and hosiery, but also for 
overedging lace curtains, ribbons, flan 
nels, wrappers, and other Knitted and 
woven fabrics. This machine, shown 


n the illustration, seams, trims and 


covers at one operation, making 3000 
stitches per minute, at a very low cost 
for labor, 

The machine makes the elastic over 
seam with a strong double thread 
stitch and smooth finish, and the arti 
ficial selvage produced is strong, and 
neat in appearance. This overseam is 
required on all underwear for the 
United States army and navy and also 


for the German army. 


that the cost of re- 
The Willcox 
Machine Co.. is ab 


ence has shown 
pairs is merely nominal. 
& Gibbs Sewing 
old established house, whose product 


is of the highest class. 





Bleaching Knit Goods. 


Continued from July. 
An experienced and practical bleach 
er of cotton Knit goods says: 
My method of bleaching cotton knit 
goods is as follows 
After 


washing, prepare a bath of convenient 


boiling out thoroughly and 


size to hold about 500 Ibs. “of goods” 
with chloride of lime at the proper 


strength. “See particulars hereafter.” 
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The goods are then scattered loosely 
in the bath, and occasionally turned 
After 


hecessary 


over or agitated with a pole. 


laying in this for the 
length of time, the liquor is drawn off 
into a reservoir tank, placed at a lower 
level, and kept to be replenished for 
subsequent use. 

The bleaching tank is then refilled 
with water and the goods poled again. 
Chis 


once more, 


Washing operation is repeated 

Then follows the souring process in 
the same tank, and manipulated as be- 
fore. This liquor can be kept and re- 
plenished or not at the option of the 
bleacher. Then follows the washing, 
“two waters” as before, the first pre- 
ferably et 120 degrees, the second cold. 
The goods are then thrown out into 
trucks and conveyed to the soaping 
and tinting bath, which may be both 
combined in one operation if the pre- 
vious operations have been carried out 
with due care. 

The 
method is that the goods don’t have to 


advantage gained by this 
be repeatedly lifted from one process 
to another. 

The reason given for not resorting 
to labor saving machinery is, that it is 
very essential that the goods be not 
of the original shape, in 
knitter. 
never 


drawn out 


which they came off the 


These conditions have been 
complied with, when the goods have 
linked 


through machines, as is often 


been together for continuous 
passage 
done in bleaching knit goods in the 
piece and in skein yarn bleaching. 
Personally I believe that all these 
operations can be mechanically carried 
out advantageously, and the shape of 
the goods not injured by the use of the 
revolving washing machine, or some 
similar apparatus. 
In reference to bleaching mixed 
goods, cotton and woolen, I am not fa- 
miliar with anything that will accom- 
plish this except peroxide of hydrogen, 
with this agent 


and my experience 


has been- only experimental. How- 
ever I got a nice white, and believe it 
is superior to the old processes, though 


the cost is materially higher. 


WORLD 


In bleaching knit goods, it is import- 
ant to preserve the elasticity of the 
goods and have them retain a soft 
handle, and the preparatory process of 
cleansing the goods has a great effect 
on the success of the bleaching opera 
tion. 

It is generally conceded that a cer- 
tain amount of alkali is beneficial in 
boiling out the goods, as it increases 
the solubility of the impurities gener 
ally present in cotton, and while ad 
mitting this to be correct, I know that 
in many cases too much importance is 
given to the alkali and not enough to 
the duration of the boil. Oftentimes 
far too much alkali is used in the be 
lief that the time of boiling can be les 
sened; the result is that the elasticity 
of the fibreis impaired. My own opinion 
is that the action of a strong lye boil 
on the cotton is analogous to merce! 
izing. The following method, which is 
one I prefer to follow closely, is very 
safe, and will give a clear white, with- 
out any perceptible, or very slight loss 
in tensile strength, and the cotton re 
tains its elasticity in a greater degree 
than by any method I am acquainted 
with. 

Formula for bleaching Peeler cotton 
goods.—Boil 12 hours with addition of 
3% soda ash. Then wash thoroughly 
to get rid of the dissolved impurities 
lime bath at 1° T 

Wash 
and enter sour bath, sulphuric acid, at 
from % to 1° T, 
first wash, warm, if possible, 


Enter chloride of 
Lay for 2 hours. thoroughly 
and wash thoroughly; 
about 
120 F., then soap and tint to shade. 

Proceed as 


For Egyptian cotton. 


above except the soaping and boil a 
second time with 1% soda ash 4 or 5 
hours, then wash, chemic, and sour as 
before 


Bleach 


The apparatus employed for bleach 


ing knit goods is generally made to 
suit the peculiar conditions in each 
mill. The hand method has the advan 
tage that handling, to which the goods 
are subjected, can be varied to sult 
the different 
chines are made to handle piece goods, 


fabrics, although ma- 
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and consist of a succession of tanks 
and squeeze rolls. 
In the 


“Bleach,” the liquor could be handled 


method mentioned by 


to advantage by using centrifugal 
pumps for carrying the liquor from 


one tub to another. 





Cireular Knitting Machine for Open 
or Lace Work. 


A sample of an open work knitted 


fabric, made on a machine recently 


patented by J. H. Sprowles of the 


Standard Machine Co., is shown in 























Fig. 5. This open work is formed by 
knitting a series of wales, then omit- 
ting one, and then forming a wale, in 
which the stitches are formed at each 
alternate revolution of the machine. 
Fig. 1 is a side elevation of this ma 
chine; Fig. 2, detail view of cam for 
needles; Fig. 3, section 


Fig. 4, 
view of needle lifting mechanism. 


controlling 
through needle cylinder; plan 

In order to form open-work or lace 
fabric by this machine, the mechanism 
or connections of some of the levers 
E’ is changed in the following man- 


ner: Taking a group of five levers, 


265 


which will make one complete repeat 
of the lacework, the first two are con- 
nected to the plate F in the ordinary 
next lever the 
The tail of the 


next lever instead of being connected 


manner. From the 


needle is removed. 
directly to the plate F is connected to 
the plate F’, which plate F’ 
the plate F 
The needle from the next lever 


rests upon 
when the needle is in ac- 
tion. 
is removed. This completes a repeat 
of the needles to form one repeat of 
the lacework. 


The plate F’ is connected to the rods 








{ 
' 


extend down- 
plate F 
bottom 


G G’, which rods G G’ 


wardly loosely through the 


and are connected at the 


by the cross-piece G’*, having a pro- 


jecting portion g, which rests upon 
the cam H, having a high portion h 
and a low portion h’. This cam H is 
on the shaft I. This shaft I has a 
bevel-gear J, which meshes with the 
bevel-gear K on the shaft b. The re- 
lation of the bevel-gears K and J are 
as one to two. 

The spring L is confinell to hold the 
rods G G’, and with them the plate 


In one 


* 


F’, down against the plate F. 
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rotation of the cam H the rod will be 
The cam H 
two revolu 


elevated and depressed. 
revolves once for every 
thus the 


tions of the machine, and 


levers E’, which are controlled by the 


cam, are alternately turned in and 
out of action with the successive rev 
olutions of the machine. 

In a repeat two needles are at all 
times in action, the next needle is at 
all times out of action, the next needle 
alternately in and out of action, and 


the fifth at all times out of action. 





A New Drawer Strapping Machine. 


sewing suspender 


The 
straps on men’s drawers has not been 


manner of 


a credit to underwear manufacturers 
This 
their part, because when straps were 
machine 


in general. was excusable on 


first sewed on, almost any 
that was idle was pressed into service, 
and even then it lay in the operator's 
power to put in as few or as many 
‘stitches as she liked. 

Now that 


cially for this purpose, there is no ex- 


machines are built espe- 
cuse why suspender straps cannot be 
sewed on to drawers properly and se- 


curely. 


The machine illustrated is especially 
designed and adapted for sewing sus 
drawers, and for 


pender straps on 


making stays or bars at the required 
places in union suits and ladies’ vests. 

This machine will sew on straps of 
any width and thickness, can be ad 
justed to secure wide or narrow stiteh 
ing across the straps, and will also 
bar each end of the stitching. It makes 
a perfect lock stitch; silk, cotton or 
linen may be used, or silk may be used 
for the outside and cotton for the in 
side, making a saving in silk. 

The 
work, as the machine has an auto 


operator cannot slight the 


matic stopping arrangement, which 


completely controls the number of 


stitches put into the work. 


When the machine is “set” to sew 
on a strap of a desired width, the op 
erator has simply to place the work 
in its proper position, and start the 


machine by pressing on the treadle; 
the machine will then put in the pre 
determined number of stitches, bar 
both ends of the sewing, and stop it 
self with the needle up out of the way 
By this 


stitches will be in every bar on the 


means the same number of 


strap. 
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This machine has the same positive 


stop motion as that used on the Union 


button sewing machine, and is sub 


stantially built, by the same work 


ought to highly recom 


men, Which 
ipasmuch as the Union But 
164 High St., 


mend it, 
ton Sewing Machine Co., 
favorably 
W hile 


itis a new machine, so to speak, it has 


Poston, hus been long and 


known by the knitting trade. 


long since passed the experimental 


tage, and been adopted during the 


s 


past two or more years by many of 


the leading manutacturers of unde 
wear, among whom are included: Jos 
Canada; Penman 


eph Simpson Sons, 


Mig. Ce. Canada; Cooper Mfg, Co., 


Kennington, Vt.; Tiffany Bros., Ben 
nington, Vt.: H. E. Bradford & Co., 
Kennington, Vt.;: Roxford Knitting 
Co.. Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert Mac 
Little Falls, N. Y Bristol 


Bristol, Conn.; Oneita Knit 


IVinnon, 
Mfg. Co., 
ting Co., Utiea, N. ¥ 
Co., Utiea. XN. X.; 
Waterford, N. Y. 


Utica Knitting 


Ormsby Textile Co., 
Power Sewing Machine Tables. 


With the increase in speed of sew 


ing machines used in the manufacture 


of knitted underwear, came the neces 
sity for more solidly built tables, 
though one might say that a_ better 


knowledge of what was required has 
been an important factor in substitut- 
ing the three-inch plank table, now 
generally conceded to be the correct 
thing on which to fasten such ma- 
chines, in place of the one-inch board 
“bench,” with almost any old piece of 
scantling for legs and cross pieces, 
which prevailed in the early days. In 
those days, it was called a bench, and 
the name still goes with the old-time 
fixer, if 


machine perchance 


sewing 


there be any left. As good light is 


hecessary to operate sewing machines, 
the bench was commonly built close 
were the 


up to the wall, in which 


windows, though this gave but one 


row of machines. Some of these 


benches were so narrow that an op 


erator could easily touch the wall to 





te 
a 
“I 


which, and the floor, the benches were 


fastened. Probably this manner of 
fastening fostered the name of benck. 

To-day, the up-to-date table is built 
about four feet wide, whatever length 
circumstances call for, has well de 
signed legs of cast iron, with adjust 
able self-oiling boxes for the shaft to 
run in. For the top, a good clear 


white wood or pine plank, two or 


three inches thick (the thicker the less 


vibration), about 12 inches wide for 


each side, with thinner material be 


tween, well joined and fitted, with a 
good, smooth, shellac finish, a drawer 
for each operator, skirt guards, ad 
justable to large or small diameters oi 
pulleys by swinging brackets, to pre- 


vent skirts being caught around the 
shaft, and has a row of machines on 
both sides, with room enough between 
the wall and the table, which is easily 
fastened to the floor with lag screws, 
for one to pass between the wall and 
an operator sitting at her machine on 
This 


gives light for two rows of machines, 


the inside edge of the table. 


instead of one row, as formerly with 


the bench. These up-to-date tabies 
can be obtained complete, ready to set 
up with shaft the desired length, and 
pulleys to connect with driving shaft, 
at a surprisingly low cost per foot. 
Many 


bles, their prime object being to get a 


prefer to build their own ta 
table that will do away with the jar 
or vibration. <A table built from the 
following description will do away 
with the most of it. The proper height 
is 29 inches from the floor to the top 
of plank, which should be not less 
than five inches thick, and from 14 to 
16 inches wide, of soft, clear pine, the 
softer, the less jar. The space between 
the two planks can be filled in with 
thinner material about % or 1 inch 
thick raised up flush with the planks. 
The width should be about 4 feet, 6 
inches, over all. The legs should be 
4 feet 6 inches apart; the best legs are 
of iron and are made especially for ta 
bles of the above description by one 
or two concerns in the iron business. 


They are adjustable, with shaft boxes 
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attached. With such a leg there needs 
to be a cross piece on each leg to fas- 
ten the plank to, about 3 by 4 inches, 
the full width of the table, with the 
ends rounded off from the under side 
and chamfered. When this is con- 
structed in a workmanlike manner, 
and well fastened to the floor, it 
has been found to be the most superior 
table for a knitting mill, the machines 
running better, at a higher speed, and 
with less repairs, because of the well 
known fact that the firmer a machine 
sets on the table the less will be the 
Vibration, which, of course, Means a 
longer lease of life to the machine and 
a minimum cost of parts. 

When the table is ready for the ma- 
chines to be installed thereon, an ex- 
cellent way, after deciding where the 
machines are to be located on the ta- 
ble, is, if there are several alike, to 
lay out in the usual manner for the 
holes for the transmitter or motor, 
and the machine and belt. After it is 
found, by fastening and belting up 
the machine, that everything runs as 
it should, remove machine and trans- 
mitter, and for each make a template 
from the holes just made in the table, 
using the edge of the table to go by, 
for the machine, and the edge of the 
table and machine screw bolt hole, 
for the motor. After boring the holes 
and belting up the machines, every 
machine of that kind on the table will 
be in line, present a workmanlike ap- 
pearance and run smoothly. The shaft 
under the table, which should be 1 
3/16 inches in diameter, will be in line 
with the edge of the table, if the table 
is built in a workmanlike manner and 
the shaft itself properly adjusted. 
Where formerly round belting was al- 
most entirely in use from table shaft 
to motor or transmitter, increase in 
speed and heavier running machines 
have made it more desirable to use 
flat belting and flat pulleys on the 
shaft and the driven side of the trans- 
mitter. 

The short belt between the motor 
and machine is almost always round, 
and on types of machines fitted with 








tight and loose pulleys, or automatic 
stop-motions, where the belt runs di- 
rect from the table shaft pulley to the 
pulley on the machine, heavy round 
belting is desirable for obvious rea- 
sons. 

The old solid pulley is, or ought to 
be, out of date, the ease and dispatch 
in putting on a split pulley making 
it more durable and economical. 

It will be found to be an advantage 
to all concerned to shellac the top of 
the table often enough to keep it 
smooth, during a shut-down presum- 
ably being a good time. Then the 
goods can be handled faster and more 
easily, which, of course, Means a 
greater production. 

Many, and some ingenious, arrange- 
ments have been put in use to hold 
the spools, or cones, so that the thread 
will pass from spool to machine with- 
out hindrance. One of the best ar- 
rangements is to run a board the 
whole length of the table, about as 
high as the operator standing up can 
reach, to place the spool and spool- 
rest on. It is preferable that this 
board should be substantially sup- 
ported from the table itself, instead of 
being suspended from the ceiling, un- 
less the swinging tendency can be 
avoided. An arrangement like this 
will prevent a considerable amount of 
annoyance, like thread breaking, skip- 
ping, and poor tension, caused by 
goods being thrown on the _ table 
against the cone or spool, and various 
other like causes, will ensure a free 
running thread, and relieve the ma- 
chine of a great many -troubles that 
were really not of the machine itself, 
but caused by something accidentally 
coming in contact with the spool or 
cone, preventing the thread from com- 
ing off evenly. The power sewing ma- 
chine table of today has kept pace 
with the improvement of the sewing 
machines used in the knitting busi 
ness, and is a very important factor, 
because it is the foundation for every 
machine to run on. 


MET 












SILK DEPARTMENT. 


The Use of Fine Silk Yarns. 


The 


most 


silk 
advantageous to 


size of yarns which it is 


use depends 
largely upon the class of fabric being 
woven. The principal types (taffetas, 


satins, and twills) have their different 


characteristics, and must be treated 


accordingly. 
The 


taffetas is to employ a somewhat low 


most general way of making 
set of warp, with a coarse size of raw 
silk, but a 
light 


lor instance, if a fabric has a density 


difference must be made 


between and heavy qualities. 
of only 240 ends per inch, it must be 
sleyed 80’s reed 3’s instead of 60’s reed 
4's. The coarser 60's reed would show 
because the 


reediness, warp is not 


dense enough, and better cover is ob 
tained by the finer reed. This 80-reed 
represents the limit up to which it is 
advisable to go with plain all-silk taf 
fetas; and if, say 270 ends per inch 
were required in the warp, a 67's reed 
fs would be used, not a 90's reed 3's. 
In weaving taffetas, only the best ma 
Milan 


organzine, well twisted, is best adapted 


terial should be used: a good 
for the purpose. It is not advisable to 
silks; 


found in the 


use East Asian raw Chinese is 


too uneven and rarely 
proper sizes (20 to 24 den.); Canton is 
still 


Under certain circumstances Japanese 


more even, but much too rough. 
silk is even enough for use in making 
light sets, but as a 
A good 


touch 


qualities in low 
rule it is too flimsily thrown. 

full 
are obtained from Japanese silk. 


cover and a smooth, soft, 
For 
a fine quality, 24 to 28 den. is suitable 
if the reed does not exceed 72 dents 
per inch. It should be sleyed with an 
even number of threads in a dent for 
the better qualities, but this is some 
times impossible for coarser grades. 
In the case of very heavy goods it is 
draft the 
threads double, and a much better fab- 


reed 4's 


sometimes advisable to 


obtained with a 70's 


double than with a 70's reed 8's single. 


rie is 


This 
grains, 
For 


coarse sizes of raw silk, thus dispens- 


applies to both taffetas and 


figured silks it is best to use 


ing with a fine warp, and necessarily a 


fine jacquard. This wise arrangement 


is usually made by French manufac 


turers, whilst in England and Ger 


many finer yarns are used. Coarse 


sizes are also much easier to dye and 


weight, it being impracticable to 


weight threads under 20 den. higher 


than par, or 24 den. more than from 


had 


more considered a few years ago, 


20 to 30 per cent. If this been 
suys 
a contributor in the Textile Manufac- 
turer, many dyers’ debits might have 
been and 


fallen 


prevented, and German 


Swiss taffetas would not have 
into such disrepute. 

The weft of these fabrics should be 
tram. <A 


difference is shown between a 30 den. 


made of several-ply great 
tram woven 6 ply and a 45 den. woven 


4 ply, although the two weights are 


the same. Sometimes price prevents 
the use of many ply weft, but at least 
3 ply should be used. For instance, a 
34/36 den. 3-ply tram woven 120 picks 
will give a good, saleable 
When a jacquard 


with the 


per inch 
taffeta. 


well 


taffeta is 


covered figure, Canton 
tram can be used, 48/52 den. 4 ply be- 
four 


ing suitable. By means of the 


plies the material—which is naturally 
rough—loses a greater part of this dis 
advantage, and a very good cloth may 
be produced. Canton 


tram is easily 


adaptable for winding and spooling, 
this being especially true in regard to 
weighted varns in the thicker counts. 
It is a cheap yarn, and its waste com- 
kinds. 

satins it is custom- 
fine silk, 


this rule holding good for both yarn- 


pares favorably with other 
When 


firy to use a 


weaving 
fine set and a 
dyed and piece-dyed fabrics. There is 
a limit to fineness when using yarn- 
dyed silks, this being about 100 dents 
per inch, and then only when the raw 
silk is well twisted and not too highly 
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Weighted. Colored yarns should not 
be weighted above par, or black above 
56 to 60 per cent. With organzine pre 
pared on these lines it is safe to use 
as fine as 17 to 18 den., and even down 
to 164% den., this latter being also suit- 
able for half-silk goods. As a 


there is no 


rule, 
advantage gained = by 
weighting the warp for half-silk color- 
ed fabrics on account of the high 
finish which these afterwards receive. 
neutralizes the effect 
Half-silk black 


hand, usually 


This treatment 
of the weighting. 
fabrics, on the other 
have the warp weighted. 
\ll-silk satins are seldom subjected 
to a tinishing process, and a weighted 
warp with a_ better 


supplies them 


handle. In such goods it is also per 
missible to use thicker raw silk and a 
much 


‘coarser reed, for there is not 


trouble caused by reediness. For in 


stance, taking a varn-dyed satin with 
with a 22 
reed 4's 


nust be used, because 114’s reed 2's 


228 ends per inch, woven 


den. organzine warp, a 57's 


would be unweavable, and 76's reed 


> 


s is undesirable, owing to the effect 


always produced on an eight-satin 


weave by reeding in 3’s, which makes 


the fabrie unsaleable. If, however, 
16% den. is used in 76's reed 4's a bet- 
ter result is obtained, although one- 
third more warp threads are necssary 
for the same weight of material. 

Piece-lyed satins come under the 
same rules as the yarn-dyed class, but 
they are easier to weave. They can also 
be usedin finer sets,160 dents per inch 
being possible, and an eight-shaft 
satin can now be woven 160’s reed 2’s, 
where formerly 80's reed 4's was em- 
ployed. With this reed it is possible 
to use down to 12 den. raw silk, whilst 
with a 120 reed, 10 den. is the limit. 
These sizes make a cheap cloth, owing 
to the small weight of material nec- 
essary. It is scarcely possible to dis- 
cern between a 10 and a 12 den. satin, 
especially in figured silks, whilst the 
former means a saving of 20 per cent. 
of raw material. 

There is little difference between the 
manufacture of twills and satins, and 


what has been said about one will ap- 


ply to the other with very few excep 
tions. It mav, however, be well to re 
mark that double-warped twills re 
quire a much less expensive quality of 


raw material. 





French Methods in the Silk Industry. 


A view of the methods of carrying 
on the silk industry in Lyons, France, 
brings forcibly to mind the wide dif 
Ameri 
can systenis. ° 

The 


called, has an ofttice and a salesrooim 


ference between French and 


Lyons manufacturer, as he ‘ts 


where he buys the raw material, apd 


where the whose services if 


people, 
requires, meet and bargain with him 
His purchases are limited to his ae 
tual requirements, as regards both 
quantity and quality. He sends th: 
silk to the shops, where the various 
processes are carried on. It is first 


sent to the dyer, and then to the 


winder, who bobbins 
Then 


pares the material for the loom, and 


places it on 


comes the warper, who pre 


the warp is then given to the “eanut” 
who does the weaving. 

The 
plants 


proprietors of the weaving 


manufacture to order only. 
They invest nothing in stock in proe 
ess, and are paid only for the work 


done in turning the material from 
one form to another in the necessary 
The 
material, but is 
build 


inachinery, or the manage 


process of manufacture. manu 


facturer owns the 
not burdened with the care of 
ings and 
ment of help, and has no responsibil 
ity for the manufacturing processes. 
The reelers, throwsters, weavers and 
dyers on the other hand do not bear 
any of the risk of the business. Their 
part is finished when they have done 
the work as ordered. 

Under this system, if business be 
comes dull, and stoppages result, the 
workers time, and must 
earing for the 

But they are 
not affected directly by the rise and 
fall of prices, as 
terial. 


lose their 
bear the expense of 
mills and machinery. 


they own no ma- 


This loss is borne by the manu/fae 


turer, on such stock as he may own 
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but this is small because he has pur 
chased only for actual requirements, 
consequently he sits in his office in 


dull 


paving no bills, and while making Lo 


times with no stock on hand, 


profits, he is incurring no losses. 


This system possesses many ports 


of advantage over the American 


methods, and is not attended w h the 
great risk of loss which is taken when 
jmmense stocks of material and goods 


} 


ind extensive mills are owned ny 


one company. The French system is 


process of evolutio 


the result of a 
covering hundreds of years, 


starting with the worker in 


iomes and on the farms of France 


American Silks at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 


Allen 


Exposition 


The address of Franklin 


to the Silk Jury of the 


gives a very clear idea of the scope of 
ground 


our exhibit of silks, and the 


on Which we may expect awards to be 
made to the American exhibitors. Mr 
\llen spoke as follows 


silks made by 


The exhibition of 
American manufacturers at this Um 


versal Congress includes samples of 


sewing silk, embroidery silk, machine 


twist, ribbons, lining silks, silks for 


ties and scarves and silk tissues. 


It is specially necessary to bear in 


mind that these goods represent the 


ordinary stock of the manufacturers, 
that they have been selected from their 
current production and are in ho 
sense the result of a selection made on 
purpose for the occasion. One cannot 


for one moment expect that these 


goods will bear comparison with the 


beautiful foreign goods, prepared 
with so much art and especially for 
this exhibition, but the American ex 
demonstrate the 


hibit will at least 


capacity of the American manufac 
turer to meet the demands of the pre 
The 


manufac- 


vailing market in his country. 


merits of the American 
turer is his power of manufacturing 
promptly and well whatever the peo- 
over- 


ple want without in any way 


stocking his shelves with out-of-date 


goods. 
High grade novelties are not for the 


time being fashionable in America, 


and our exhibition may perhaps be 


considered deficient in the respect. 


The goods which we expose are sold 


at moderate prices, made for the great 


mass of our general public, and are 


which our manufacturers are 


foods 


well able to make. Nevertheless, al- 


though our exhibition is far from be 


ing complete, a very exact idea is 


given of the goods in current demand 


in our country. We dare to hope, 


therefore, that our exhibit will merit 


examination and consideration, and 


that you will find in our products and 
amongst the names of the manufactur- 


goods, sufficient to 


ers sending the 
recommend them to your attention 


In the American section, Class 83, 


you can see also looms in operation, 


which I think will interest you, ana 


deserve inspection; the two American 


looms representing our industry are 


perhaps more advanced than the 


French, Swiss or German looms, in 


the simplicity of their mechanism, in 


the rapidity of their movement and 


consequently in the increase of the 
daily wage of the weaver. 

Allow me in concluding to express 
to my colleagues of the Internationa) 
that the motto of ‘the 
America “A fila 


thread 


Jury, the 


Silk 


hope 
Association of 
corona” (from a glory), may 
some of the 
Silk 


Manufacturer of the United States. 


crown in your awards 


goods 


manufactured by the 


Fulling.—Soap has a double fune 


tion in the fulling process. It ought 
to detach dirt and oil, and keep the 
scales of the hair open. The felting 
is increased by this means; and fur- 


ther, the fibre is protected against 
friction and heat, which would render 
it brittle and rough. In the former 
alkali 


property and action; in the latter, the 


case the exerts its cleansing 


fat preserves the softness and the 


elasticity of the material. 
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Silk Industry of Hangchow. 


Over one-third of the total value of 
merchandise exported from China is 
represented by silk and its products. 
In some sections, such as Hangchow, 
the exports of silk exceed in value 
all other exports combined and this 
trade has been steadily increasing. 

The British consul at that place 
states that, although the Shih Ching 
steam silk filature established shortly 
before the opening of the port near 
the foreign settlement has not proved 
a success, on account of the want of 
good cocoons and the high price of 
skilled female labor, other silk fila- 
tures have been in successful opera- 
tion at T’anghsi and Hsiao Shan. 

The number of mulberry trees 
grown in the Hangchow district is 
enormous, and gives the idea that 
silkworm-rearing is more extensively 
carried on than in Kiangsu. The 
quality of the cocoons is pretty 
good, but could be improved by the 
adoption of western methods, through 
the selection of eggs and scientific 
rearing of the worms. The color of 
the cocoons is a pale green, which is 
a drawback, as buyers of silk are 
very much attracted by the nice 
white color of Kiangsu and Shaol- 
sing silk. Still the brilliancy of 
Hangchow silk, as reeled in Shang- 
hai, is sometimes superior to that of 
Shaohsing. The nature of the 
thread is equally good, and could be 
improved with care and European 
supervision. In size the cocoons are 
as large as Shaohsing, and larger 
than at Wuhsi, but owing to lesser 
thickness the yield of silk is less. 

At Yuhang the size and shape of 
the cocoons approximate to. the 
Shaohsing standard; that is, they are 
thicker than at Hangchow, and the 
yield is therefore superior. Hang- 
chow purchases show rather a mix- 
ture of sizes and shapes—about 20 
per cent. being of smaller size and 
finer grain, indicating that farmers 
are trying to introduce other races 
from other districts with the intent of 


ameliorating the quality of the crop. 

Now and-then baskets of very big, 
downy, soft cocoons come in, which 
are unsalable. The cocoons brought 
to the Hangchow settlement § are 
mostly reared within a radius of 10 
miles or so, only a few coming from 
20 miles away. Last year’s crop, as 
in other districts, was good both in 
quality and quantity. The disease 
“caleino,” which is alarmingly prev 
alent in some parts of Kiangsu, is but 
rarely noticed in Hangchow cocoons. 

It would be an interesting specula- 
tion to inquire how far the favorable 
position of silk-worm rearing in the 
district is due to the efforts of a 
school of sericulture founded by the 
provincial authorities of Chekiang 
some three years ago. This institu 
tion occupied a range of buildings 
near the western shore of the famous 
West Lake, within a few miles of 
this city. It is under the presidency 
of the Hangchow Prefect. 

The term for which it was estab 
lished expires this autumn, ond it is 
a question whether it will be con 
tinued. 

Mr. Clennel is indebted to his Jap 
anese colleague, Mr. T. Wakamatsu, 
some of whose  fellow-countrymen 
are interested in this enterprise, for 
the information that a Japanese 
teacher was invited to take charge of 
the classes in May, 1898; and early in 
1899 he was joined by another. There 
are about 43 students, 18 in the senior 
and 25 in the junior class. 

There is to be a graduation in July 
this year. 

Since the beginning of this year 
there has again been only one Jap- 
anese teacher on the staff, and this, 
with a deficiency of funds, makes the 
position of the school unsatisfactory; 
but its work for the last two years 
has given it a good reputation, and 
some of the students come from quite 
distant places. The cocoons grown 
on the spot are said to be very good 
and the silkworm eggs are widely 
distributed. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATEKR. 


The Value of a Horse Power. 


Abstract from the paper read at the Annual 
Meeting of the New England Manufactur 
ers’ Association by Samuel Webber, 
Charlestown, N. H. 


My attention has been recently 
called to the question noted above, by 
a paper read by Geo. L. Rockwood 


of Worcester, before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and it 
leads me to bring the question before 
the Association in these forms, divid- 
ing it as follows: Do you know how 
much your power costs you per an- 
What 


per cent. of the cost of labor and other 


num, either steam or water? 


expenses do you pay for power; and if 


you should move an inland mill to the 


seaboard, to save cost of freight and 
that 


balanced by the extra cost of 


coal, might saving not be over- 
labor, 
and other expenses not covered or af- 
fected by freight charges? 

short 


Mr. Rockwood’s paper is a 


analysis of the evidence given by a 
number of well known engineers, in 
the various cases of suits brought by 
the mill owners on Blackstone River, 
against the city of Worcester, for the 
abstraction of the water of Kettle 
Brook for municipal purposes, and the 
average value of a horse power was 
summed up by Mr. Kent, one of the 
engineers, as being $50 per annum, or 
the cost of replacing it by steam. 
This agrees exactly with the conclu- 
sion which I came to myself, long 
since, as the fair cost of small steam 
powers in New England, but it is con- 
fronted by a different set of 


ments, made by other engineers, as to 


state- 


the cost of steam power in large quan- 


tities, where these engineers have 
been employed by mills who sought an 
abatement of taxes, and a depreciation 
of the value of their water 


plant, and in these cases the engineers 


power 


have assumed that power in large 


masses of 1000 horse power or more, 
could be furnished on the seaboard, by 
engines and boilers of modern con- 
struction, for a maximum of $20 per 
horse power, and from that to much 
lower cost. 

With the latter I do not agree, and 
unless the 


manufacturing establish- 


ments are of such a character as to 


require a large amount of low pres- 
sure steam for dyeing, bleaching and 
similar purposes I am inclined to think 
that the 


power should be taken at about $20 


minimum cost of steam 
except in cases of very large powers, 
for it is a well established fact, that 
the cost of a steam plant diminishes 
per horse power in the inverse ratio 
of its increase in size, and the cost of 
operation diminishes in the same di- 
rection. It does not cost four times as 
much for an engineer to run a 1000 
horse power engine as it does for one 
to run 250. The cost of firemen and 


laborers seems to diminish also per 
horse power, and the cost of fuel also 
appears to be less as a general rule. 

I hac 


when 


occasion a few years since, 


employed in one of these ap- 


praisement cases, to endeavor to get 


the actual cost of a horse power of 
steam, from a favorably situated mill, 
which was using steam for power 
only, and without reference to the use 
or exhaust for heating or any other 
These facts I obtained from 
Arnold S. Sanford of Fall 
for an 1050 horse 
during the months of April, May and 


June, 1893, 


purpose. 
River. 
engine of power 
when the engine, a com- 


condensing one, was so run, 


The cost of the plant, engine, boilers, 


pound 


ete. was given me as $66,000, or $62.83 
per horse power. 

Coal burned in 73% days, 1,527,000 
pounds at $3.70 per 


$2519.55. 


ton, or 


gzross 
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being a total expenditure 
for the 73% days, equal to 


3.25 per horse power per annum for 
To this I add 


follows, 


coal, labor and supplies. 


cost of plant as 


eharges Oi 


giving in parallel columns, results 
attained by F. W. 


Charles E, 


since 


the late Dr Emery. 


Coal, per Horse Power, per annum 

Labor, per Horse Power, per annum 

il and Supplies, per annum eee 
Sinking Fund for depreciation, 5 per cent. 
Repairs, 245 per cent 

Interest und Taxes, 6 per cent. 


Add for loss in engine, 10 per cent 


Net Horse Power ... 


I have probably allowed one half of 


one per cent. more for repairs than 


either of the other gentlemen, making 


my total a little higher, but the gen 


eral agreement is sufficiently close. 


To these I might add the following 


collected by 
Atkinson, 


actual costs as 
Hale for 


the different 


list of 
RK. 8. Edward 


mills being designated 


only by letters. 


Horse 
Power 


Mill designated A 
és “ B 


Interest and depreciation included 
at ten per cent. on machinery and six 
per cent. on buildings. 

The great discrepancy in these re- 
turns will be noticed at once, mill A 
giving a very low cost of labor, B and 
G a very high cost for coal and C, H 
and J very high general expenses, and 
if as is probable, the power was taken 
cards, ten per cent. 


from indicator 


should be added to get the cost as 


delivered to the machinery, as it is 


from a water wheel, which is esti- 
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mated from its results, and not from 
the water applied to it. 

It is also stated in the same number 


» magazine, that while as low as 


$20 per horse power had been rep rted 


in England, yet that $45 per horse 


power would probably represent the 


average cost more closely. 


Webber 


Dean. Emery. 
, “Net.” 
1000 H. P. 


“ross, 


1060 H. P 


210.60 211.80 


, > 


M 


William 0. 


“graphic 


Webber, has 


diagram, 


My Son, 


prepared a show 


ing the variation in the cost of steam 


power, due to difference in size of 


plant, deduced from the results ob 


tained, and the estimates made, by 


Messrs. Chas. E. Emery, F. 8S. Dean, 
Haie, Chas. T. 


self, at different times and places, cov- 


R. 6. Main, and my 


ering a long series of observation, and 


Expended, 
including 
interest and 
depreciation, 


Labor Total 


as nearly as I can reduce this curve to 


round numbers, it gives the cost as 


follows: 


For 100 H. P., 863.00 For 800 H. P., $26.00 
a 45.00 .- oO * 25.00 
300 —C** 37.00 <« 1000 * 24.00 
40C** $2.00 “« 31500 =* 22.00 
Ow sa 29.00 * 2000 hd 21.00 
Gon + 28.00 ** 2500 “ 20,00 

700 “ 27.00 


These figures are supposed to repre- 
sent net horse power delivered from 
the engine. 
noted, these costs would 


like 


As above 


much reduced in Gases 


be very 
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those of the Amoskeag, Manchester, 


and Pacitic Mills, where a large boiler 
plant furnish 


is ulways required to 


low pressure steam for dyeing and 


bleaching purposes, and where the 


cost of power would be reduced to 
charges on engine and additional boil- 
ers, Wages of engineer and extra fire 
men, and coal consumed in raising 
pressure from 30 to 120 pounds, and 
the steam used for dressing yarn or 
heating mills, say from $3.00 to $5.00 
per horse power, should be deducted 
or added to the cost of water power 
in making comparisons. 

I have previously submitted to the 
Association a paper on Water Power 
which I 


and Its Developments, in 


gave the cost of some modern water 


power plants, as compared with the 
great expense entailed at Lowell, by 
the enlargements necessitated by in 


sufficient original plans of water 


ways, and the desire to obtain the 
benefit of the large amount of surplus 
water, which for a portion of the year 
ran by unused, the result being that 
turbines equal to 18,000 horse power 
had replaced the old breast wheels of 
10,000, and I now submit this paper 
showing the actual results of exami- 
nations into the cost of steam power, 
may be compared with the 
picked 


firemen, selected coal and clean boil- 


that they 


previous statements based on 


ers, Which have been employed to de- 
teriorate the value of water privileges, 
and to use as a basis for the claim 
that steam is cheaper than water. 

All knowledge is valuable at some 
time, or to somebody, and any facts 
Association 
stock 


which members of this 


can contribute to the general 
from their own experience will doubt- 
less be of future value, though it 
seems to me, after long examination, 
that no such thing as a general stand- 
“Value of a 


ard, for the Horse 


Power,” can be determined, and that 
it is a matter which is controlled by 


situation, circumstances and demand. 


Snediker & Carr’s Fans. 


Manufacturers generally are coming 


to the belief that the ventilation of 
their workrooms is essential, not only 
to the health of their employees, but 
also to highest efficiency of their work. 
The mill 


peculiar construction of 


buildings often makes it difficult to 
locate ventilating apparatus where it 
will do the most good, and under the 
most approved construction the re- 
moval of steam from dye houses is a 
difficult 

The 


problem. 


exhaust and ventilating fans 


made by Snediker and Carr, 139 N. 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa., are 
designed to do this work with the least 
power and noise possible. Two of the 


many types of fans, made by them, 
are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. They also manufacture many 
forms of hangers and idlers, for carry- 
ing the power to the fan, when located 
in the ceiling or at various angles to 
the mill shafting. 

mill 


types 


In addition to their fans for 


work, they manufacture many 
of ventilating machinery for offices, 


stores, dwellings, ete. 
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The Fature Development of the Steam 
Engine: A Forecast. 
Paper read before the Manchester, England, 


Association of Engineers, by 
Alfred Saxon. 


Continued from July. 


With the 
mentioned 


adoption of the higher 


pressures above, the sys- 


tem of expansion working will be 
more utilized, but must be subject to 
certain limits with regard to the num- 
ber of cylinders employed. Probably 
it will not be found necessary to go 
beyond quadruple expansion even 
with the high pressures now suggest- 
ed. When we consider that in locomo- 
tive work, in simple engines pressures 
up to 200 pounds can be used, it does 
multiply the 


not seem necessary to 


number of cylinders, but to regulate 
the point of cut-off and the proportions 
of the various cylinders employed to 
each other, to utilize the expansion of 
the steam to the fullest practical ex- 
tent. 

With reference to engine speeds, the 
vertical with 


double-acting type, 


forced lubrication, has 
great 


there is a 


opened up 


possibilities in this direction; 


limit to the velocity of the 
reciprocating parts of such an engine, 
but this does not seem to have been 
With 


lighter materials available, which will 


reached as yet. stronger and 
be produced as the necessity arises for 
still 
paid to the more perfect balancing of 


their use, and greater attention 


the rotating and reciprocating parts, 
higher speeds will be attainable, and I 
have not the least doubt that in sta- 
tionary land practice we shall be able 
to approach the high 1500 
feet 

Dealing with economy, reliable tests 
of the 


show a 


speed of 
per minute. 
best engines of 


steam today 


steam consumption varying 
from 12 to 10 pounds of steam per in- 
dicated horse-power per hour, or say, 
1% to 1% pounds of coal. 

The gain in economy in the new cen- 
tury must be gradual and com- 
paratively small; no doubt, if the gain 


were taken upon a 


very 


percentage basis. 


we might reasonably predict a saving 


ra4 


approaching to 50 per cent. on the 


present steam and coal consumption. 


The probabilities of the new century 


in this respect seem to be to reduce 
the 


pounds, 


steam consumption to about 8 


and the coal per indicated 


horse-power per hour down to one 


pound, or even to 4% pound of the best 
fuel burned efficient 


under the most 


conditions, in the newest and best 
types of boiler plant. 

From experience already gained, it 
would seem that for lighting and elec 
trical traction, the use of very large 
units of power will be most economi- 
cal, not coal 


simply in economy in 


consumption, but in a great many 
ways in connection with the standing 
running charges of these large 
I shall not attempt 


Corporation 


and 
central stations. 
to describe the Glasgow 
the 


which has gone to America, 


one-half of 
and the 


engines, order for 


other half to a Lancashire firm, but 
will 


magnitude of the present-day schemes, 


this instance serve to show the 
and in all probability the units of pow- 
er adopted in the scheme referred to 
above, viz., 5000 I. H. P., will be well 
up to the producing capacity of the 


machine tools in our stationary eng 
neering works at the present time, and 
I have no doubt that units of 10,000 L. 
me 


I have just referred to what public 


will be the limit for many years. 


enterprise is doing in relation to elec 


tric power, but how will the general 


industries of the country be influenced 
electricity? To 


by the progress of 


judge by the signs of the times in 
America, and in this country more re 
there 


growth of combination and the forma 


cently, will continue to be a 


tion of trusts in industrial circles. 


which will have the effect of introduc- 
ing large schemes for lighting and 
power, 

The 


engine with the cylinders arranged for 


direct-acting inverted vertical 


expansive working, has proved its 
adaptability to 


central-power 


meet existing condi 


tions in stations, and 


with still higher steam pressures and 


increased piston speed, together with 
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the application of forced lubrication, 
is, in my opinion, the engine that will 
meet the new century’s demand in this 
respect. 

I predict that engine makers in the 
new century will make a great point 
of standardizing and classifying their 
engine designs, and that suitable units 
of power will be adopted to meet the 
varied demands. 

I am also of opinion that the use of 
engines and engines of 


small steam 


moderate sizes working at low pres 
sures will be discarded, or the latter 
altered before the first quarter of the 
new century has expired. Only com- 
pound, triple and quadruple expansion 
engines of the best type will be used, 
and these in most cases for the gener 
ation of electricity, for its application 
to the driving and lighting of our in 
dustrial works and factories. 

The 


ferred to above will, in my opinion, be 


various types of engines re- 
arranged to work at the highest pos- 
with 
There is no doubt 


sible pressures superheated 
that for 
general practice, with a view to utiliz- 
ing the 


boiler 


steam. 


present type of Lancashire 
which is not suitable for pres- 
sures greatly exceeding 200 pounds 

that in the 


heating will be more generally adopt- 


immediate future super- 


ed; it has been extensively adopted in 


Continental practice, but up to the 


present time only to a limited extent 


in English practice. 


I forecast the general adoption of 


superheating and re-heating in land 


practice before there is a resort to 


much higher pressures than are now 
in use; after the fullest benefits have 
been secured from this source there 
will come the demand for higher pres- 
sure, 

The steam turbine engine is likely to 
be a formidable competitor in electri- 
cal work, but on account of its high 
speed will not prove so universal in its 
application as the reciprocating steam 
engine. Simplicity in the valves and 


valve gear seems to be the lesson 


which the steam turbine’ engine 


teaches the reciprocating-engine 
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builder, and in this respect a diminu- 


tion of cost and wear and tear will 


probably be arrived at without inter- 
fering with the economy of the steam 
engine. Although the governing cylin- 
der will still of necessity retain valves 
and valve gear for the measurement 
and control of the steam to be admit- 
ted for work to be done 
stroke, still I 
abolition of the valves and valve gear 
of the 


during each 
venture to forecast the 


succeeding cylinder or cylin 
ders. 

If it is possible to use steam eco- 
nomically through a steam turbine en- 
gine, and to utilize the system on the 
compound principle to gain the advan- 
tages of the expansive properties of 
steam without the aid of the elaborate 
and oft-times cumbersome valve gear 
now in use, surely it is possible to ad- 
vance in the same direction in the or- 
dinary reciprocating steam engine. In 
fact, as our piston speeds increase a 
simpler system will become more and 
more imperative. 

In London, we have electric traction 
at work on various lines; in Liverpool, 
the overhead electric railway; Black- 
pool to Fleetwood electric tramway; 
we have the scheme of the Manchester 
and Liverpool electric. railway pro- 
posed, and other schemes in actual op- 
eration in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. In the U. 8S. A. 
power stations 


immense 
are being constructed 
to deal with local railway and tram- 
way traffic. 

And 
that 


would 
industrial 


now, gentlemen, I say 


our position in the 
world during the greater portion of 
the nineteenth century has been creat- 
ed and maintained by the superiority 
of our coal and iron supplies. 

Great as have been the achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century in the 
perfecting of the steam engine, and al- 
though we have approached consider- 
ably nearer the goal of theoretical ef- 
ficiency than the old engi- 


neers would have thought to be pos- 


many of 


sible, still there lies before us a great 


victory over waste. 
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Burt Exhaust Head. 


In the construction and equipment 


of modern power plants atten 


the 


nore 


tion is devoted to refinements of 


practice each year, and there is a 


constantly increasing demand for de 


vices that partake of the nature of 


aesthetic improvements. Occasionally 


there is an invention or improvement 


of this kind that has a 


practical 


value as well. Such is the character 


the apparatus illustrated here 


Burt exhaust head is attached 


to the exhaust the boiler sys 


pipe of 


tem and prevents oil and wet steam 


from getting out, drenching, distig 


urement and rotting the roof and 


building, and injury to adjoining 


property. It prevents dripping to the 


sidewalk below; the for 


the 


street and 


mation of ice on walks in winter, 


and 
the 


limb, clothing 
It keeps back 


but 


and accidents to 


vehicles. not only 


moisture, the oil particles in the 


exhaust, and since water of conden- 


sation which has its oil removed is 


almost chemically pure, it saves 
water belonging to the steam system, 
This 


returned 


water of condensation may be 


advantageously to the boil 
ers for re-evaporation, since there are 
to coat the shell 


effect. In 


no oil particles in it 
the 
the 


and destroy heating 


where feedwater contains 


cnses 


mineral solutions or sediment there 


is decided saving in using the same 


water over and over again. 


idea of 
head, 


gives an excellent 


The cut 


the design of the Burt exhaust 


through the 
that 


showing a sectional view 


central axis. It will be noticed 


the outer casing of the device, instead 


of being conical is cylindrical, with 


sides, and thus con- 


perpendicular 
cubic 
the 
the 


tains a greater number of 


conical head of 
And 
volume, the greater the expansion of 
the the 
the condensa- 


tion. 


inches than a 


same diameter. the greater 


exhaust steam and greater 


of surface for 
there 


amount 
is ample 
little 


tesides, where 


the exhaust, 
liability of back pressure. 


space for there is 


It is claimed that the volume of the 
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steam Chamber is not lessened by the 


use of battte-plates, diaphragms, or the 
like, and that the whole head is an ex 


haust chamber, and the absence of 


battle plates means less friction and 


hence less back pressure. This head 


is made from extra heavy iron, lapped, 
riveted and soldered and is very strong 
and durable. All joints, seams and at 


tachments are water tight. It will not 


break, and it will not rust, being pro 


tected with a heavy coating of anti- 


rust paint. 

The exhaust steam, after coming in 
through the pipe, strikes the cone im 
This 


separates the steam into the finest par 


mediately over the inlet. cone 


BURT EXHAUsT HEAD 
the 

the 

extending 


ticles, condensing some of 
The 


annular 


Vapor. 


steam then rises to narrow 


projection about 


the top of the head. This, on account 


of its downward slope holds the 


steam there for an instant, during 
which time the oil and water particles 
collect it and fall down between 
the 


at the drip below. 


upon 


two casings, and are drained out 

The manufacturers claim that on ac 
count of the large amount of condens- 
ing surface in this head it will con- 
dense more steam than any other de- 
while nothing but dry steam will 
escape. The 
by the Burt Manufacturing Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, who are widely known 


as the producers of the Cross oil filt- 


sigh, 


device is manufactured 


ers, L 
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Dye Recipes for August. 


Cne followia 
the TEXTILE 
recipes given. 


recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
VURLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 
Tne selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which tne requirements of the market 


demand. 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 113. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Brown W 100 


yarn 


Acid 


worsted 


Anthracene on 
Ibs. of 
Prepare dye bath with 
4{ibs. Anthracene Acid Brown W. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


10 Ibs, Salt 


3 lbs. Acetic 


Glauber’s 
Acid. 

towards the finish add 
Lib. of Sulphuric Acid. 
160° to 170° F., 
this 


and 
Enter at bring to a 


boil and dye at temperature for 


one hour. 

Anthracene Acid Brown W_ dyes 
very level, penetrates well, and is ex- 
fast to light, 


milling and steaming. 


tremely alkalies, acids, 


Recipe No. 114. 


Pink on Worsted Yarn 


Rhodamine R on 100 Ibs, of 


yarn. 


Acid 
worsted 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1% Acid Rhodamine R. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl S 
New York.) 
5% Glauber’s Salt. 
2% Sulphurie Acid. 
at 140° F., 
boil, 
temperature for 20 to 30 minutes. 
Acid Rhodamine R is a new coloring 


Enter yarn turn while 


bringing to a and dye at this 


most suitable for the dyeing 
silk, hanks 
It dissolves very easily, 
the 
It is very fast 


matter, 
of 


piece goods. 


wool and either or 


and is remarkable for pure and 


full shade it produces. 
and sul- 


light is 


to alkalies, acids, washing 


yhuring, and its fastness to 
I 


much better than that of the eosines, 


erychrosines and phloxines. 


The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 pa 


e pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4. 


Recipe No. 115 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 


Blue D G on 


yarn. 


Alizarine 100 lbs. cotton 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Llb. Alizarine Blue D G. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 

10 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter the yarn at 180° F., bring to 
a boil, and dye at this temperature for 
one hour and then work in the bath 
for 20 minutes as it cools, 

Blue DG col- 
oring power, goes on the fibre evenly, 
all 


properties of the direct cotton colors. 


Alizarine has a high 


and the characteristic 


possesses 


116. 


Red on Cotton Varn. 


Recipe No. 


Direct Red 4B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Direct Red 4B. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 

% |b. Soda Crystals. 

boil 

and dye at a full boil for one hour. 
Direct Red 4B is a 


color of very good qualities. 


Enter the yarn at or near the 


direct cotton 


Recipe No. 117. 
Violet on Worsted Varn. 
Violet S O O on 100 Ibs. of worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Violet S O ©. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 
Place, New York.) 
2 Ibs. Sulphurie Acid. 
5 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter the 160° F., 


slowly to a boil, and dye at this tem- 
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Park 


yarn at bring 


perature, exhausting the bath. To in- 








280 


to add the 
than 


well 
rather 


sure evenness, it is 


acid in portions, at one 
time. 

Violet S O O has a very high col- 
oring power, goes on the fibre evenly, 
and may be combined with any other 


color of a similar nature. 


Recipe No. 118. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn 
Alizarine Brown D R on cotton yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Brown D R. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 
Salt. 


25 Ibs. 


Common 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter yarn at 180° F., to a 
boil, and dye at this temperature for 


bring 


one hour. 


Brown D R 
rich shade of brown and possesses all 


Alizarine produces a 
the characteristic properties of direct 


eotton colors. 


Recipe No. 119. 
Red on Cottea Yarn. 
Safranine B on 100 Ibs. cotton 

yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 

3 lbs. Direct Safranine B. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
180°, 


Direct 


104-106 


Enter and dye at 
boil for one hour. 


Direct Safranine B produces a bril- 


yarn at 


liant and even shade of bluish red. 


Recipe No. 120. 


Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Formyl Blue B 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Formy! Blue B. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 
182 Front St.. New York.) 


10 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 150° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
If the bath does not exhaust add one- 
half pound sulphuric acid. 

Formy! Blue B is distinguished by 
very good leveling properties and ex- 
cellent fastness to washing and mill- 
Another very important field for 


on 


Ltd., 


ing. 
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the employment of Formyl] Blue B is 
the dyeing of union goods in a neu- 
tral bath. 


Recipe No. 121. 
Yellow on Cotton Vara. 
Diphenyl Fast Yellow G G 
Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 Ib. Diphenyl Fast Yellow G G. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104-106 
Murray St., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Enter the yarn at 180°, bring to the 
boil with working and dye 
at this temperature for one hour. 

Diphenyl Fast Yellow G G 
trates well, goes on the fibre evenly, 


on 100 


constant 
pene- 


and its fastness is very good. 


Recipe No. 122. 
Crimsen on Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Purpurin 10 B on 100 Ibs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Brilliant Purpurin 10 B. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter material at 180° F., bring to 
a boil and dye at this temperature for 
one hour. 

Brilliant Purpurin 10 B dyes evenly 
all the 
properties of the direct cotton colors. 


and possesses characteristic 
It is also valuable for its brilliancy of 


shade. 


Recipe No. 123. 
Black on Cotten Varn. 
St Denis Black B on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath as follows: 
To kettle containing 300 gals. water 
add 
For Starting Bath 
30-35 Ibs. St. Denis Black B. 


(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York.) 


300 Ibs. Common Salt. 
For Second Bath 
20-25 lbs. St. Denis Black. 
100 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Third and following bath 
15-18 Ibs. St. Denis Black. 
50 Ibs. Common Salt. 


cotton 
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Enter the previously wet out yarn, 
and dye at a boil for one hour. Lift, 
allow to drain, wash well, and fix in 
a bath made up as follows: 

6-10 lbs. of Copper Sulphate. 
10 lbs. of Common Salt. 

Enter the yarn into this bath at 
110° to 120° F., and work for one-half 
hour, raising the temperature mean- 
while to 160° F. to 175° F.. 
to shade desired. (The higher the tem- 


according 


perature the redder the shade.) 

Soaping produces brighter § and 
slightly bluer shades. 

The dye kettles must be of wood or 
iron. 

St. Denis Black B 
sulphur group of coloring matters, of 


which the Cachou de Laval and Thio- 


belongs to the 


catechines form a part, and is a dis- 
improvement upon the former 
standard Vidal Blacks. It 
readily without the use of sodium sul- 
phides, goes on the fibre evenly, and 
is remarkably fast to light and wash- 


tinct 
dissolves 


ing. 


Recipe No. 124. 
Brown ea Cotton Varn. 
Rhine Brown B E on 100 Ibs. of cot 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Rhine Brown B E. 


(O. 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter the cotton at about 180° F., 
raise to the boil and continue the boil- 
ing one hour, then wash and dry. 

Rhine Brown B E dyes cotton a 
full and rich shade of brown, and one 
which possesses great fastness to light 
and washing. 

The shade produced can be made 
still faster to light and washing by 


subjecting to an after treatment of 
2% Bluestone and 1% Chrome at 160° 
F., for one-half hour, then washing 
and drying. 
Recipe No. 125. 

Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Azo Red B on 100 Ibs. of worsted 

yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Azo Red B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co. 
Place, New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 
Enter yarn at 170° F., 


87-89 


Park 


bring slowly 
to a boil and dye at this temperature 
for one hour, exhausting the bath, if 
possible. It is well to add the acid 


in portions, rather than all at one 
time. 

Azo Red B 
shade of bluish red, and its fastness 
to light 


fastness to washing, 


produces a_ brilliant 
is remarkably good, and its 
alkali, acid, sul- 
steaming, is also 


phur, ironing and 


very good. 


Recipe No. 126. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Blue 2 B O on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Acid Blue 2 B O. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

5 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter the wool at 170° F., 
slowly to a boil, and dye at this tem- 


bring 


perature until the bath is exhausted 
It is well to add the sulphuric acid in 
separate portions rather than all at 
one time. 

Acid Blue 2 B O 


liant shade of peacock blue, possess- 


produces a_ bril- 


ing excellent properties. 


Recipe No. 127. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Fast Yellow 6 G on 100 lbs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath as follows: 
1 lb. Direct Fast Yellow 6 G. 


(O. 8S. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


35 Ibs. of Common Salt. 

Enter the cotton at the boil, and con- 
tinue the boiling for one hour. The 
bath is not exhausted 

Direct Fast Yellow 6 G when dyed 
with this percentage, produces an ex- 
tremely rich and full shade of lemon 
yellow, and one which possesses great 


fastness to light, washing, soap and 
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all 
The addition of 
the 


chlorine, and is well adapted for 


classes of fine work. 


a little sal soda to bath tends to 


re dden the shade. 

Recipe No. 128. 

Reddish Violet on Worsted Varo. 

Fast Sulphon Violet 4 R on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Fast Sulphon Violet 4 R. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 


chase St., Be 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
ne 6. 
a boil and dye at this temperature 


Purl 
yston.) 

Enter yarn at bring slowly 
to 
for one hour, exhausting the dye bath 
will take less time 


For light shades it 


to exhaust. 

To assure evenness it is well to add 

the dyestuff in separate portions, rath- 

er than at one time. 
Fast Sulphon Violet 4 charac- 

alkalies, 


to 


R is 
fastness to 
Its 


terized by its 


acids and washing. fastness 
light and rubbing is exceedingly good 
to facility of 


particularly suitable 


and owing its dyeing 


level, is for 


piece dyeing. 





Dyehouse for Ten Set Woolen Mill. 


\ ten woolen mill usually re 


quires, in connection with a dyehouse, 


sel 


for scouring wool, carboniz 


facilities 


ing, coloring and drying raw stock 


nieces, and in some cases for 


and 
coloring and drying yarn. 
In that 


with 


order competent workmen 


the proper material may be 


in this depart- 
that 


able to do good work 


ment ata low cost, it is essential 


the right machinery and apparatus be 


provided, and properly arranged in 


convenient buildings. 


The due to ineon 


of 
of 
handled is 


cost 


increased 
arrangement dyvehouses 
the 


material 


venient 
affects 
The 


newny\ 


majority our mills. 


naturally 


and bulky. but the weight is 


greitly inereased, because for the 


wet state. 
located 
of 
room and light: the windows opening 
light 


most of the time it is in a 


The dyers’ office should be 


first, and provided with plenty 


north, that a clear will 


so 
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be available for matching shades. 


This office sheuld be convenient to the 


drug room and dyehouse. In most 


mills this feature is neglected, and we 


find the dyer located in any little hole 


that can be spared for the purpose, 


generally small and dark, or with the 


sun 
the 


pouring in for the greater part of 


day. A well arranged dyer’s office 


will pay large dividends to the mill 


providing it. 


The wool scouring and carbonizing 


should be in a room adjoining the dye 


house, and under the sorting room, 


wool can be 
floor 
Let 


so that the 


dropped from 


bins on second to the scouring 


machine below. the extractor be 
to 
of 


which is 


sou) 


the 
the 


located as be convenient 


to 


delivery end wool washer, for 


wool, to be dried white, and 


the dyetubs to receive the 
feed of 


dryer should be hear this extractor. 


also near 


colored stock. The end the 


A separate extractor be 


the 


must 
stock, 
the soaking tank and dryer, 


pro 


vided for carbonized hear 


but sepa 
rated as the 


ol 


much as possible from 


rest the dyehouse owing to danger 


of injury to yarn, pieces or colored 


from the acid used in carbon 


stock 
izing. 


The dyetubs for raw stock should 


be located near the outside wall in 


order to save floor space, and in such 


relative position as to enable the 


stock to be easily thrown from one 


tub to the next one; they should also 
be the 
chine 

The 
of 


convenient to scouring ma 


} 


piece dye tubs should be in that 


part the dyvehouse most convenient 


to the finishing room, and located 


so) 


that the stock in will not 


between finishing room and piece-dyve 


raw 


process 


in the of the trucks, passing 


was 


tubs. ‘The yarn dye tubs can be 


placed in any convenient position 


where they would not interfere with 


other operations. 


In the accompanying sketch we 


have endeavored to show plan of 


dyehouse, answering to the above re 
machine is 
for 


quirements. The scouring 


at S: tank and extractor 


soaking 


carbonizing, C and E’: dryer, of 
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DR; 


piece «ly e 


fice, O; drug room, wool tubs, 


W; extractor, E; tubs, P; 
yarn tubs, Y, and finishing room, F. 
There is no class of people who real 
ize the economy and great advantage 
of well appointed dyehouses so thor 
oughly as do the dyers, and we would 
like to hear from them or any of our 
readers as to the arrangement of dye 
honses for various classes of goods. 
We have in this article confined our 
selves to the consideration of a dye- 


house for the average woolen mill, but 


instance, cloth. colored 


drab, is shown, which requires 7 ozs. 


a sample of 


Pat. Blue, 5 ozs. Azo Acid Magenta G. 
and 3% ozs. Azo Yellow, per 100 Ibs. 
of cloth. Alongside of the drab sam- 
ple are placed three samples showing 
the shade produced by each one of 
the three dyes in proportions required 
for the drab. 

This arrangement enables the dyer 
to see at a glance the effect produced 
will enable him 


by any one dye. It 


to work more intelligently thah here- 
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PLAN OF DYE HOUSE FOR 10 SET WOOLEN MILL. 


the arrangement must be different 
for other classes of goods, and views 
from practical men on dyehouses for 
knit goods, worsted yarn and tops of 
goods, ete., would be of in- 


cotton 
terest, 


Novel Arrangement of Color Cards. 
\ novel and useful arrangement of 
Vie- 


tor Koechl & Co. in their sample card, 


color samples has been made by 


series M, No. 1, just issued. 

Side by side with a sample of the 
combination shade are placed samples 
colored with each of the dyes, requir- 


ed to make the compound shade: for 


tofore, in bringing colors to shade re- 
quired. 

We understand that Messrs. Koechl 
& Co. 
this 


have applied for a patent on 


arrangement of samples. Forty 


compound shades are shown in the 


ecard received; some of them required 
colors, each one of 
This 


very 


four different 


which is shown. arrangement 


will be found useful by dyers, 


designers and manufacturers gener- 


ally. 


To remove oil spots, benzine is the 


best material, and should be 


applied, 


if possible, with a rag of the same 
color as the stuff to be cleaned, ana 


never with a dark dyed rag. 
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Note on the Sulphur Blacks. 


In my previous communication I 


showed that cotton dyed with sulphur 


colors was easily injured in conse- 
quence of the action of sulphuric acid, 
which tenders the fibres. 

Ll also pointed out that the sulphuric 
acid may get into the a¢material in vari 
ous Ways 

(1) By the use of sulphuric acid as 
such during the fixation of the color. 

(2) hy the presence in the material 
of finely divided sulphur, which by 
subsequent more or less rapid oxida 
tion tends to form, in passing through 
more or less numerous stages, sul- 
phuric acid. 

I shall not refer again to the pres 
ence of the sulphuric acid on the :ibre 
due to what is left in after the fixing 
operation,: especially as, in case the 
fixing should be necessary, the employ 
ment of sulphuric acid for the pur- 
pose is not necessary, as I have al- 
ready demonstrated. If, however, the 
dyer has employed sulphuric acid, or 
metallic salts along with sulphuric 
acid, for the fixation of the color, any 
excess is easily got rid of after the 
operation by washing or neutralizing. 

It is especially to the origin of the 
finely divided sulphur, which gener- 
ates the sulphuric acid, that I should 
like to draw attention. 

As I have already pointed out, and 
as Dr. Ree likewise says, in the dis- 
cussion on my first note, the free sul 
phur may be derived from various 
sources, and as this is a most import- 
ant point, it is necessary to enumerate 
them and see what practical conecln 
sions may be drawn. 

In the application of the sulphur 
blacks there are two totally different 
causes which can account for the pres 
dyed 


ence of free sulphur on the 


fibres. These are the following: 

All the sulphur colors referred to in 
the discussion are obtained by the ac- 
tion of sulphur and sodium sulphide 
on organic compounds, belonging in 
some cases to the fatty, but in the ma- 
jority of cases to the aromatic series. 


In a well-conducted reaction, what- 


ever may be the mode of preparation 
of the sulphur color, there is always 
formed, by the action of the sodfum 
sulphide on the products obtained by 
the action of the sulphur on the or- 
ganic compound, a certain amount of 
hyposulphite of soda. 
2 Na.8 + 4H,0O = 
Na.S.0, + Na.O + 8H 

All the coloring matters of this class 
thus contain hyposulphite of soda; 
now it is known that this substance, 
treated with a mineral acid, yields a 
deposit of sulphur, while at the same 
time sulphurous acid is disengaged: 

Na.S,0O, + 2HCl = 
SO, + H,O + 2 NaCl + 8. 

In this we have, therefore, a sure 
source of free sulphur. On the other 
hand, it may happen that the reac 
tions or mapipulations necessary for 
the formation of the coloring matters, 
if incomplete, irregularly conducted, 
or effected with excess of the reagents 
(sulphur, for example), may leave 
some of the sulphur intact, i.e., not 
changed into organic mercaptan 0! 
only partially transformed into sodium 
polysulphide, the sulphur remaining i 
the coloring matter as such and in a 
finely divided state. 

This would represent another source 
of sulphur. 

What will now take place in dyeing 
if the coloring matter contains free WwW 
changed sulphur? It is almost certain 
that during the long process of dyeing 
the cotten will assimilate in the folds 
of the fibres very variable quantities 
of this sulphur, which it will be impos 
sible to subsequently eliminate, what 
ever mode of treatment may be em 
ployed. 

If the coloring matter has been well 
prepared, that is to say, if it contains 
only hyposulphites with traces of sul 
phur, and the dyer is careful to keep 
the dye bath very alkaline, there need 
be no fear of any sulphur depositing 
during the dyeing process, but as soon 
as the fixation is effected in an acid 
bath it is certain that, in case the dyed 
cotton has not been well washed, and 


the water which it retains still con 
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tains hyposulphite of soda, this hypo 
will be decomposed, 


sulphite of soda 
yielding sulphur on the fibre while sul- 
phurous acid is at the same time dis- 
engaged. 

I specially emphasize the necessity 
the dyebath alkaline, be- 
fact that the 


phite, which is harmless as an alkaline 


of keeping 
cause of the hy posul- 
salt, may become a source of danger 
as hyposulphite of lime. It is known 
that if a solution of hyposulphite of 
lime be heated above 60° C, the salt is 
decomposed with the formation of sul- 
phite of lime and a deposit of sulphur. 

Now it may happen to a dyer using 
a standing bath, and filling up with 
hard water, that he forgets to add al 
kali (in the form of soda, for instance) 
in sufficient amount to keep the bath 
sufficiently alkaline. 
ditions hyposulphite of lime is formed, 


Under such con- 


with the result that reactions such as 
those described above take place—i. e., 
deposition of sulphur on the fibre or in 
the dye-bath. This deposit it is im- 
possible to subsequently remove, and 


it is just as dangerous as sulphu 


which may be contained in excess, in 
coloring matters which have resulted 
from badly-conducted operations. 

have proved 


Resume.—I claim to 


that the sources of the sulphur are: 
A. Sulphur which accidentally ac 


companies the coloring matter as a 
result of defective preparation. 
B. The 


contained in all the 


hyposulphites which are 


sulphur colors. 
These decom 


posed by the acidity of the fixing bath, 


hyposulphites can be 


in case the fixation is effected after in- 
sufficient washing. Further, the hypo- 
sulphite of lime which is formed in a 
dye-bath not rendered sufficiently al- 
kaline may be decomposed by the heat. 

In the first case, it is impossible to 
eliminate the sulphur, and this applies 
equally to that which may come from 
the decomposition of the hyposulphite 
of lime in a dye-bath which is badly 
set or badly managed. 

In the second case, it could be said 
that in the majority of cases the pres- 
ence of sulphur can and should always 
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be avoided by using the following pre 
cautionary measures: 
Liberal alkalinity of the dye-bath, 
thorough washing of the cotton after 
dyeing and before fixing, such wash- 
ing being intended to completely elimi- 
nate the hyposulphites which all the 
coloring matters of this class contain, 
and if the mode of application entails 
the use of sulphuric acid in the fixa- 
tion, the washing which follows must 
necessarily be sufficient to eliminate 
every trace of the acid. 

experiment- 


These conclusions are 


ally contirmed by the _ following 
trials: 

I employed as type of a sulphur 
Black, in which there 
All the ex- 


this black 


color St. Denis 
is no uncombined sulphur. 
periments were done with 
on cotton of one and the same quality. 

A. Dyed in the ordinary way with 
black, 


with common salt 


St. Denis dissolved in soft 


water, along and 


without the addition of soda or sodium 
sulphide. After dyeing, the cotton was 


thoroughly washed, the color fixed 


with chrome and sulphuric acid, the 
cotton again thoroughly washed, and 
finally passed through a weak alka 
line bath. 

B. The dyeing was done as in A, 
and the color fixed without washing in 
between, in chrome and _ sulphuric 
acid; the cotton was well washed after 
fixing, as in A. 

C. The dyeing, washing, and fixing 
were done as in A, but the material 
hydro-extracted before 


was simply 


drying, without previous washing. 


D. The 
was 


coloring matter used for 


dyeing mixed with 5 per cent. 


sulphur, and the rest of the operations 
conducted as in A. 

E. The dyebath was made up with 
an artificially prepared hard water 
showing 105 degrees of hardness, then 
treated as in A. The same bath was 
used a second time, with the addition 
of more coloring matter and more 
hard water, so as to make it up to the 
same strength as in A. 

The six lots of dyed cotton thus ob- 
dried, but hydro-ex- 


tained were not 
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tracted; a sample was detached from 
the 
twelve hours at 103° C. 
The 
trials 


each, and rest were steamed for 


results of 
the 


the original 


the 
ascertain 


were 
to 
breaking strains, that of 


following 
conducted 


cotton being taken as 100: 

Cotton dyed according to formula A, 
not steamed but dried between filter 
paper in the press 

according 


‘otton dyed 


steamed 


‘otton dyed according to B......... 85 


Jjotton dyed according to C 
‘otton dyed according to 


jotton dyed according 


bath) 
‘otton 
bath) 


dyed 


It should be added that for the trials 
under E the dyebaths are slightly tur- 
bid, especially the second, the addition 
of hard water having caused the for- 
lime salts, 
little 


rendered §in- 


mation of precipitates of 


the same time a color- 


had 


while at 
matter been 
The 
doubtful quality in preparing the dye 
bath addi 
tion of alkaline salts, such as sodium 


ing 


soluble. use of a water of a 


necessitates, therefore, the 


carbonate.—Dr. Chapin in the Journal 


of the Society of Dyers and Colorists. 


Khaki Shades. 


These colors, so much in demand 


now, can be colored on wool or 


ted 


wors 


with the anthracene acid colors, 


which produce shades which are very 
fast to light and fulling. 

in one bath by 
of 


mor- 


They can be dyed 


after treatment with bichromate 


potash, or on goods previously 
The agents for 
& Co., 


colors 


danted with chrome. 
these dyes, Wm. J. 
that the 


produced is in 


Matheson 
fastness of the 


both 


State 
cases equally 
good. 

By the one dip method the dye bath 
10% salt, 
5% acetate of ammonia, and the prev- 
The 


is charged with Glauber’s 


iously dissolved dyestuff. goods 
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40° © (105° F), 
and the temperature raised slowly to 
the 
should be occupied in this operation 


are entered at about 


boil. Three-quarters of an hou 
be boiled for 
3% 

boil 


minutes, and add chrome. 


and the goods should 
acetl 


for 


hour, then add from 2 to 


acid in two portions, and 
twenty 

When dyeing with the regular two 
dip process, the pieces are mordanted 
1% 


sulphate of soda, and rinsed; a fresh 


with bichromate of potash, 1% bi 
bath is then prepared containing the 
addition of 5% 
The 

very 
the 


dyestuffs, with the 


acetate of ammonia. tempera 
be 


(105 


raised slowly 
I.) 
within % or 1 hour); con 
hour, then 
2% or 3% acetic acid in two portions, 


should 
40 C. 


ture 


from to boiling 


point (say 


tinue boiling for % add 
to exhaust the bath, and boil to shade. 


The anthracene dyes used for these 
Khaki shades are Acid Brown R, Yel 
low BN, Blue C, and Acid Brown G 

Those shades can be produced in a 
still 


simpler way with the Diamine 


colors. The shades made in this way 
are not so fast to the light as are the 
anthracene colors, but as they are fast 
to the 
ments in many cases. 


milling they satisfy require 

When using the diamine colors, the 
bath is prepared with 2 lbs. Glauber’s 
salt 10 gallons water, and the dis 
The 

from 
the 


hour to shade. 


per 
solved dyestuff added. tempera 
ture is raised gradually 60° C 
(140° F.) the 
boiled for % or 1 

The 


Khaki % 


to boil, and goods 
used for the 
Fast Yellow B, 
Brown B, Diamogene, extra, and Fast 
Red F. 
With both 
colors, if the water is very calcareous 


Diamine dyes 


shades are 


Anthracene and Diamin« 


it should be neutralized with from 4 


to 8 of ammonia 


gallons water, before dyestuff is add 


ozs. oxalate per 10 


ed. Should additional dyestuff be re 
to the 
should 


quired give shade, 
bath 


the dye. 


required 


be cooled before adding 


issue Aa 


Khaki 


Matheson & Co. 
20 different 


Messrs. 
card containing 


shades with formulas 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge to the best of our ability, any 

srtinent inquiry pertaining to textue matters received from any regular subscriber to the 

EXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi:s lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring. not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Remedy for Electricity in Spinning 


Peruvian Yarns. 
Room. 


Editor Teatile World: 
ad Will you please gi 
Editor Teatile World: —e V 


é us the name 
some mil which makes 


i specialty f 

Can you suggest a ! spinning coarse yarn in singles from Pe- 
ty in the spinning roo , ‘ e tre r in cotton? Hamberg 

bled by the strands linging t >the —_— 

he the S 

when tl mule draw @ answered 


glad to he 


To give a remedy for spe 


would be necessary to know : Oe 
rounding conditions, among othe : Weaving Mohair Goods. 


ind rapidly moving belts will 


electricity and the difficulty Editor Teatile World: 
on cold, dry mornings I have had trouble in weaving mohair 
introduction of moletur: nia ths ind worsted goods. The mohair warp 

ous yarn would stick together and throw the 
room will afixen stop the trouble - shuttle from the loom. A fancy we 
was used, part of it being a plain weave 
mohair; filling 4 


LV 


be done by letting steam blow 


room, or better by dampening é t Warp was 2/36 g 


; ; 2 worsted > ou suggest a remedy 

with an air-moistenet yste ! is Wart 
vino 

other remedies hava been suggeste ! a 

as running copper wire s 


in pass over them; mix 

1c oll emulsion used o1 f t ( e} ting easily 
der suggests mixing I ir t pronounces 

tock emulsion, but we “ach thre 

ng this on iccountl 


neighbor 
stock harsh 





Size of Hangers Required. 


‘ I ! ¢ the hairs down 

Fditor Textile World: thread and | also prevent 

Il am laying out the Siva Ptit I u hafine <« \ aring away by 

ew mill, and would like to have i ; 
form me Whether i 1 
inch drop would be al 
re shaft ind would eh 
inch drop be the right 7 f th — 
driving 


x shaft? Ss Sizing Egyptian Cotten Yarn. 


when a 


cks being put in the 


would be necessary 


re conditions as 


Editor Tertile World: 


you pl LS¢ lé 
ind power, and the s 


} 


irn does 


vefore we could risk 

ve proper drop for 
orrespondent is simply 

1 of tha power on one sbaft 


t exces f oleaginous matte 
it would, of course, be necessary t Nay 


which resists the 
the same sized hangers on each shaft n f y ‘ other liquid matt 
but if he is only transferring a porti t } Pan t on ’ luck 
! f ers duc re 
the power from the main shaft The Peeler coitton h } of 
Ll nAaS 1ess ¢ 
counter shaft 1 hanger with onger e, and takes the size bette 
drop might answer for th nter. The le blue vitriol or turpentir idded 
decision of such questions sizing has the effect of 


dissolv g 
pend altogether upon ithe waxy coating om the fibre, and makes 
isting in the mill, such as po size of t 


ike the sizing 
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or a similar amount of 





School for Knitting Manufacture. 


Editor Textile World: 


lease give me the 
i this 


1ddress of the best 
school ‘nm country which 
1 manufacture of knit goods, 
especially dyeing and finishing of hos- 


iery South. 


textile 


teaches the 


None of the textile schools have a knit- 
ting department, 


given in the manufacture of 


instruction is 
knit 


dyeing departments of ‘the 


where 
goods. 
In the Phila- 
delphia and Lowell schools you would get 

at deal of } 


information, that would 


value in dyeing hosiery. 





Information Regarding Kag Picking. 


Editor Textile World: 
an you inform me where I could buy 
1 rag picker on the imstalment plan? Is 
there any woolen company doing business 
this country, from whom a rag picker 
ould be bought, and who would also fur- 
sh the rags ta be picked? Could a profit 
realized from one or two rag pickers, 
buying rags and picking them? 
. a. =: 


do not know of anyone who would 


picker on the instalment plan, 


picked. 


marts of the country 
I , 


1 rag 
furnish rags to be There are 
parties in various 
business for 
Most of 
carding 
machin- 


who are doing a custom 
mills with two or three pickers 
breaker cards for 


if required, and run the 


nave 


requires < onsid- 


pickers The 


water power It 
power to run rag 
now con- 


ss of making shoddy is 


concerns who have large 


carbonizing, picking, carding 


ind coloring the stock, and ample capital, 


It is like every other business, profitable 


when properly conducted, in good times 
but subject to the vicissitudes of market 
condftions. If had a 


power plant and necessary machinery for 


our correspondent 


two rag pickers, he might make 


with 


irrange- 


ments local mills to do work for 


shoddy for 
fair 


them, in addition to making 
sale. In this way, there would be a 
chance to make the business pay moder- 
ately We mail 
party from whom you can buy rag pick- 


send by address of 
ers. 


Is Wood Silk Made in This Country? 


Editor Textile World: 

I understand that artificial silk, made 
from wood, is manufactured 
fully in this country, and is being used 
by some cotton mills, as well as by silk 
mills. Can you give me any information 
as to where this may be obtained? 

GS. & 


success- 


We have understood that experiments 
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were being conducted by a mill not far 
New York City, but had not 
that their 
the market. We 


if such is the case. 


from 
learned product 


should be 


was now on 


glad to know 


Kinky Filling. 
Editor Tezxtile World: 

We are troubled with kinky filling in 
tickings, causing a rough surface on the 
cloth. How can it be remedied? 

Kink. 

There are causes for this 


many trou- 


ble on such tickings. If the 
will kink 


tendency can sometimes 


goods as 


yarn is twisted too hard, it 


easily, and this 


be removed by steaming. An experienced 


cotton manufacturer that he is 


says 


careful to have the contain 


twist, 


yarn only 


the standard amount of and by 


letting it stand for twenty-four hours 


before weaving, he finds it unnecessary 


to steam ithe yarn, there is 


proper friction at 


providing 
the eye of the shuttle. 
When weaving ticking, it is necessary 
to have a clear 


tle to 


open shed for the shut- 


pass closes 


through. If the shed 


too lalte, or the shuttles rebound in the 
kinky 


warp should be 


box, filling usually appears. Ths 
woven as tightly as pos- 
sible, weaving. If 
think 
kinky fill 
ing, due to fault in the weaving. 


This trouble 


consistent with good 


the above course is 


followed, we 


there will be no trouble with 


may be caused in the 
spinning room, by the carriage getting 


wway from the roller beam. too laté 
kink at 


cases the 


causing the yarn to point of 
kinks 


was 


spindle, and in such 


discovered before 
kinks 
amount of 


could be yarn 


woven Such made in the 


ning, no steaming wil 
out, as steaming. is a 
for kinky 
1 trouble arises in a 


preventative, and 

When such 
and the ex- 
known, the _ best 
plan is for the overseers of the rooms, in 


not a cure, yarn. 
mill, 


act cause is not 


which the cause might exist, to get their 


heads together and have a friendly con- 
sultaittion on the subject, and it will ma- 
terially assist in locating the cause, if 


each overseer is as ready to locate it 
his own room, as he is to locate it in an- 
other department of the mill. 


Book on Dressing. 


Editor Textile World: 


What is the latest and best book on 
Dressing? yy. Ge 


We believe there is no book on dress- 
ing, such as our correspondent asks for. 
This department|iof| the mill is treated in- 
cidentally in some of the publications on 
weaving. 
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Degras. 


Editor Textile World: 
What is Degras 
woolen mills? 


is grease [trom woo 


ise product of wool scoyril 
is imported from Europe 
Americal 


utilizing 


years, wool 


have been this was: 


ind there are a few firms 


he American Degras. Its 


is tO 


great 
tanners and curriers 


who use it to soften 
The 
textile mills is 
stock It i 


mineral oil, 


eather, 


ie hides only use that 


iat it has in 
ration of oil for 


ind 
much 


higher priced brings 


emulsion down to a lower 


This 


very 


mixture is usually made by 


il deals rs, 


make 
that the 


tnere ur some 


Wwe 


although 


who their own emulsion 
lieve ise of De 
Philadelph 


ilers in 


largest 
purposes 18 in 

indeed, de 
per cent. of 


nto textile mills, 
Philadelphia 


extent, but 


rround 
oO sorme 
New England. 


Catters for Fine Index Jacquard Cards. 


Editor Textile World: 


address of 


Thos 


Please 


one Or 


Hal- 


give me the 
firms who cut cards 
fine index jacquards 


10r« for 
ns 
Designer 


We have answered by mail 


Check System fer Keeping Track of 
Work in Knitting Mills. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you tell me of some system of 
hecks or tags used to keep track of the 
work in knitting mills, so as to check 
lishonesty and carelessness on the part 
f employees? Moh 


E. H. Foster & Sons of Cohoes, N. Y., 
ive a printed check system, which we 
inderstand is patented and which is in 
ery general use among knitting mills in 
that district. It cansists of a slip or 
ticket perforated into a number of differ- 
the differ- 
ent processes which the goods have to go 
hrough and the different operatives who 
handle them. As 
them along to the next, the proper piece 
s detached and handed in as a 
paymenttof work, and if the goods do not 
ome through at the end to 
vith the slips given out in the beginning, 


ent sections corresponding to 


one operative passes 


basis of 


correspond 
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ork is poorly dome, 
pieces Can be 


the operative who 


Device to Displace Picker Sticks. 


Fditor Teatile 

Will you ki rm we 
efforts have made 
place the picker stick 


World: 


dly int what, if 
to improve or 
now in 
shuttle? 


iny 
been dis- 
use nm 
looms to operate the 


Lin 


work 


operating the 


re constantly at 


ther means of 

A loom invented by a 
ch was on exhibition a 
and New York, 
no picker stick Our 


yuld get the dr 


lew 
in joston has, we 
lieve, correspondent 


iwings and full informa- 
ented de- 


reports, 


lis, and any other pat 


office 
probably on file ir 


from the 
which are 


patent 
public 
library of city. If 
in t 


his not 
ould be found 


brar’ 


New Publications. 


1900 


We 
ed “The Twentieth Century Ex 


ror have re- 


has been 


Ws | 

yn”’ of this well-known publication. The 
; 
i 


enlarged by the 
pictures of prominent 
1 directory of all the 
the United 


office lition 
iddition of many 
mills It contains 
tile tablishments in 
ind Canada, with the dry goods 
ission merchants raw material 
and texitile supply directory. The 
100 pages larger than the 
ind the same accuracy; 
compilation are apparent 
from the Davison Publishing . 
sroadway, New York. The price of 
tion, $3. Travelers’ edition, $2.50 


New Catalogues. The well-known firm 
of James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 
builders of water wheels, steam en- 

ind boilers, have recently tasue 
some new catalogues, illustrating and de- 
scribing their various lines of work. Their 
Turbine Waiter Wheel catalogue contains 
140 pages, and shows some of the partic- 
ularly fine work in this line which they 
have done for some of their customers, 
together with descriptions of same. They 
have issued a new catalogue relat- 
ing to their Cascade Water Wheels, 
which are adapted for the higher heads, 
where turbines are not practicable, and 
same its replete with power tables and 
other useful data, of interest to parties 
contemplating utilizing or improving 
water powers having high heads. 

A new pamphlet “H”’ has also recently 
been issued by this company, illustecating 
ind describing the various und 
styles of engines and boilers are 


Cnhio, 


zines 


ilso 


sizes 


they 


bullding, 


including 


throttling 


matic engines, 
boilers. Copy 
logues will be 
on application, 
they desire, an 
may be. 


portable and 
of any 
sent to parties 
stating which 
d what 


and auto- 
Stationary 


of foregoing cata- 


interested, 
catalogue 


their requiremerts 
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An Index of Publications for 
New York: W. J. 

In this 24-page pamphlet are cl 

and indexed the various publications is- 

sued from time to time, by W. J. Mathe- 

son & Co., on their dyes for coloring and 

printing. 

It can be obtained free upon applica- 
tion ‘to Messrs. Matheson & Co., and 
should be in the possession of every mill 
and dyer, as it enables one to secure the 
publication best suited to his particular 
wants. 

An examination of the index cannot fail 
to impress one with the firm’s extensive 
line of dyes for coloring and printing cot- 
ton, wool, unions, silk, felt, jute, paper, 
leather, straw and soap. 


Dyers 
Matheson & Co. 


issifiec 


Color Combinations on Woolen Cloth, 
New York: Victor Koechl & Co. 
This is a color card, containing 40 shades 
on woolen cloth, and opposite each one 
are samples, showing the shade produced 
by each of the dyes required for the 
compound 'shade,., It is a very interesting 
idea, and strikes us as being one of great 
value, 

This card is series M, No. 1, and we will 
doubtless see more on this same plan, 
which gives the dyer so clear an idea of 
his colors and dyes. Application has been 
made for a patent on this arrangement 
of samples and we advise every dyer and 
manufacturer to obtain a copy of this 
ecard. 


Card Grinding Machinery. Worcester, 
Mass.: B. 8S. Roy & Son. The 1900 
catalogue and price-list of the card grind- 
ing machinery manufactured by this 
well-known firm has just been received. 
Illustrations and descriptions are given 
of the various styles of traverse and 
roller grinders, turning lathes, grinding 
wheels and tools for carders, such as 
ratchets, clamps, gauges, card hammers 
and belt sleeve shippers. 


American Blower Co. New York; Lon- 
don; Chicago. Perspective views and 
plans of the blowers, engines and heating 
apparatus and their parts are shown in 
the price-list and catalogue issued by the 
American Blower Co. 

The tables and references are 
complete and enable a prospective pur- 
chaser to order for any particular pur- 
pose or place as well as if the machines 
were before him. Rules for determining 
size of fans are given, also instructions 
for piping and setting up fans, tables giv- 
ing areas of circles, weight of pipe per 
foot. pressure of air and horse-power of 


belts. 


very 





The Arlington Machine Works. 


Mr. Arthur Birch, who, with his 
brother Albert, formerly constituted the 
firm of Birch Bros., is now conducting 
business under the name of the Arlington 
Machine Works, building machinery for 
bleacheries, print works And woolen and 
worsted finishers, with works at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Mr. Sydney Birch, 
who was formerly associated with Birch 
Bros., and later with the Rusden Ma- 
chine Co., as designer, is now with the 
Arlington Machine Works, and his 
knowledge of the business and acquaint- 
ance in the trade will be put to best ad- 
vantage in his new sphere. The Arling- 
ton Machine Works report that ithey are 
very busy, with good orders ahead. They 
ire just now getting out some special 
machinery for washing Madras shirtings. 
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The American Trimmer. 


The American Machine Works., 42 
Liberty St., Philadelphia, Pa., are busy 
at present on their trimmer. This ma- 
chine has an oscillating knife fastened 
to a vertically moving hardened steel 
knife bar, which js accurately fitted 
the groove on the barrel of the trimmer: 

The parts are so constructed that 
high speed can be maintained with a 
minimum amount of friction and wear 
Vuleanized fibre gears connect the trim- 
mer and sewing machine shafts, thus 
avoiding the noise of metal gears, and it 
is claimed that these fibre gears ars 
more durable than steel. The width 
the seam can be readily changed by ad 
justing the barrel, which carries the 
knife. 

This trimmer is simple in construction 
and requires but little attention from the 
operator. It can be fitted to a Willcox 
& Gibbs, Union Special, Singer Hook, o: 
Wheeler and Wilson No. 10 machine. 





Employees Enjoy an Excursion. 


On Saturday, July th, the Worsted 
Mills of Thos. Wolstenholme, Sons & 
Co., were closed, on account of the ex- 
cursion given the employees to Atlanti 
City. The day was very fine and an im- 
mense crowd went down to enjoy the 
breakers. Each guest was provided with 
an elegant dinner, generously given by 
Mr. Thomas Wolstemholme, and judging 
by! the number partaking of same, the 
excursion was a decided success. 





Persons Seeking Homes. 


Persons seeking homes or investments 
or firms and corporations seeking loca- 
tions in the South and who desire infor- 
mation about Tennessee would do well 
to address Robert Gates, special indus- 
trial and immigration agent, Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. for Tennessee, at Nas! 
ville, Tenn. 





Send for a Free Sample. 


The Stephenson Manufacturing Con 
pany of Albany, N. Y., report that aft 
several months’ test, their Bar Be 
Dressing has been adopted for use in tl 
Government Arsenal at Watervliet, N. \ 

While no stronger proof of merit could 
be desired, still our readers might be 
terested to know ‘that ‘this dressing has 
been used for several years by the Wash- 
ington Mills at Lawrence, Mass., the Bot- 
any Mills at Passaic, N. J., the Bratner 
& Armstrong Silk Mills at New London 
Conn.; while only recently the Stephen 
son people were favored with a duplica 
order from Robert H. Foerderer of Phil 
delphia. 

Mr. Foerderer is well known through- 
out thé world as a manufacturer of V 
Kid, and he certainly ought to know 
what is good for leather. 

The Stephenson Company say that 
responses by our readers to the invita 
tion suggesting that they write for a fr 
sample, which is sent by mail, has been 
quite general; at the same time they 
again urge that this invitation be take 
in good faith, and that a sample suffici 
to give a fair test will be sent immediate- 
lv upon request, postpaid 


n 
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Renowned for Their Grandeur. 


Conspicuous in Many ways are the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
The region is one grand wonderland, and 
every turn brings the visitor to some at- 
traction in which Nature's marvelous em- 
bellishments are displayed. The famed 
“Crawford Notch,” “The Flume,”’ 

Old Man,” ‘“Elephant’s Head,’ 

Lake of the Clouds,”’ the Gulf, the 
vines and cascades are but a few of 
many more notable features with which 
it would seem this region has been s0 ex- 
travagantly endowed. One hardly real- 
zes how imposing the mountain sur- 
roundings are until a visit has been paid 
them, but a slight idea of some of their 
principal attractions may be gained from 
perusing the “Mountain Handbook is- 
sued by the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
ind for pictorial views of the mountains 
the Boston & Maine portfolio known as 
‘Mountains of New England,’ will prove 
interesting and instructive. The first 
mentioned book is sent for a two-cent 
stamp, the latter for six cents in stamps 
to any address upon application to the 
Passenger Department of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Causeway Street 
ton, Mass. 


Bos- 





The National Association of Credit 
Men. 


This association has issued a circular 
letter, stating that they have learned 
that dunning circulars are being sent to 
merchants throughout the country by a 
concern styling itself ‘The National 
Credit Men's Association.” 

The similarity in the names has caused 
many of the recipients of the dunning 
cireulars to think they came from the 
first-named concern. The letter 
however, that the National ssociation 
f Credit Men is not a collection agency 
ind has no collection department. 


states, 





Lowell Textile School. 


When the new buildings are erected and 
equipped with machinery for this school, 

will be one of the plants in the 
country for instruction in textile manu- 
facturing. The sum of $70,000 will be ex- 
pended for building and equipment. The 
have not yet been decided upon 
building committee is composed of 
Cumnock, A. 8S. Covell, J. T. Smith, 
vin S. Lyon, and Jacob Rogers. The 
ymmittee is considering several sites for 
he new buildings, and intend that there 
plenty of room for future 


best 


plans 


A. 3. 


shall be 
growth. 

Although ‘the school is but 
ld, it is in a very flourishing 
Last year there were 


three years 
condition. 
registered 331 stu- 
lents Of these, 79 were in the day 
and 252 in the evening classes. A 
rge number are already registered for 
the coming year, which promises to show 
n attendance largely in excess of 1899. In 
iddition to the incidental 
weaving, already established, a fifth reg- 
ilar course in ‘this branch will be given 
) the day students. The woolen depart- 
ment will pay especial attemtion to the 
louble spinning -of yarn, 10, 12 and 14 
ins. The worsted department will spin 
from yarn varying from 45s to 100s. 
Plans are also being formed for courses 
n French drawing and worsted mule 
spinning, and for a course in mechanical 
engineering for evening students in 
charge of Prof. Crosby 


I4nSses, 


courses in 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Improving the Lustre of Mercerized 
Yarn. 


1 


This method consists in keeping the 
yarn ‘for about forty minutes in a cham- 
ber in which steam, with a pressure of 
about 22 pounds, been introduced 
This steaming is done either before ot 
ifter the goods have subjected 
the tension of the mercerizing 
It is claimed that this process 
superior lustre, and more silky h 
the cotton, and does not destroy its 


ity for the dyestuff, or its elasticity 


has 


been 
process 


gives 


iffin- 





American Appraisal Company. 


The following letter speaks for it 
to the value of a careful appraisal 
sured property, and tthe careful manr 
in Which the American Appraisal C 
does its work: 

3altimore, June 1, 1900 
The American Appraisal Co., New York 

Dear Sirs:—Replying to your esteemed 
favor of the 29th ult., beg to say, that we 
ire only too pleased to add our testimon- 
ial to those of other houses, for whom 
you have done similar work. We can say 
that for the first time we are actually in 
possession of facts, and had we known 
of your company, or a similar one, we 
would long ago have had such an ap- 
praisal made. 

We are very much pleased with the de- 
tails, into which you went, and with the 
manner in which thei work was executed 

Trusting that you will have the contin- 
ued which you deserve, we re- 
main Yours truly, 

Wm. Knabe 


success 


‘ 


The American Appraisal Co., 
804 Park Row Bldg., New York Ci 
Gentiemen:—Referring to your inquiry 
in the matter of the appraisement of our 
factory, we take pleasure in saying 

that it far exceeded our expectations. 

It is highly satisfactory and done in a 
very thorough and comprehensive man- 
ner. We value it highly and comme: 
your methods 

Yours very truly, 
The New England Watch Co 
W. J. Cummings, Gen’'l Mer 





“A copyright gives the 
publisher the exclusive right of mul 
plying copies of what he has written 
printed. To infringe this: right, a substar 
stantial copy of the whole, or of a m 
terial part, must be produced. Thos: 
printing and those publishing and selling 
infringing books are equally liable to th: 
owner of the copyright, and if only por- 
tions of a copyrighted book are so inter 
mingled with the rest of the 
work that they cannot be 
guished from it, the entire 
ized must be accounted for.” 
t pamphlet published 
Patent Lawyer, 
ple copy ‘free. 


author or t 


pirati 
well disti: 
Quoted from 

by E. G. Siggers 
Washington, D. C. Sam- 


profits rea 





The Imperial Steel Works, owned and 
operated by the Japanese government 
have just placed an order for the com- 
plete equipment of the plant with Cross 
Oil Filters, with The Burt Mfg. Co. of 
Akron, Ohio As The Burt Co. were in 
competition with the best manufacturers 
of filters in Europe and other American 
makes, they regard it as a distinct tri- 
umph for the Cross Filter. The Imperia! 
Steel Works are probably the most im- 
portant plant of the kind in the Flowery 
Kingdom 
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Large Mechanical Draft Fans. 


York Blower Co 

te the advance 

the adoption of 
general, and their own part in 
ance in particular, by an illustra- 
two of the largest fans ever made 
chanical draft which were re- 
shipped from their works, 
will send copies of this 
for traming, to 


sucyrus 
made in re- 
mechanical 


picture, 
interest- 


inyone 


Lythite. 


he Frank 8S. De Ronde Co., 54 John 

New York, report that their sales of 

Cold Water Paint are increasing 

ill parts of the country, particularly 

ong the large mills of New England 
known by this trademark 


used extensively for both 
interior and exterior coating, and is 
particularly well adapted for the inside 
walls of power engine rooms, 
storehouses, elevator shafts, etc. 

The De Ronde Co, state that it can be 
used on the walls and ceilings of rooms, 
where ‘the finest machinery is operated, 
as the jar of the machinery will not 
erack the paint and cause it to chip or 
peel off 


It is being 


houses, 





—The cofitinued demand for the over- 
lock machine built by the Willeox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broad- 
way, New York, seems to indicate a 
healthy tone in the underwear line, with 
no apparent falling off 


| 100 


Waterproofing Woolen Goods. 


The following is a method of wate! 
proofing woolen goods. No machinery is 
needed, and it is said to give very satis 
factory Twenty-two pounds of 
sugar of lead and the same weight of 
ilum are separately dissolved in boiling 
water, then 26 pounds of acetate of alum 
ina. The latter is, however, better or 
dered from the druggist in the liquid 
state. The three solutions are poured into 
the cask and allowed to stand over night 
Meanwhile, 200 germs. of gelatine and the 
same weight of isinglass are stirred with 
old water. Next morning the mineral 
solution is drawn off into a separate ves 
being taken not to disturb th 
sediment, whieh would spot the cloth. To 
the clear solution are added 53 gallons 
of hot waiter and the gelatinous prep 
tions which have been previously 

ind strained. This is the waterproofing 
liquid It may be applied through th 
nose of a watering can, but an impree 
nating machine will, of course, be mors 
satisfactory In any case, the cloth must 
be well soaked before it comes in contact 
with the mixture. 


results 


sel, care 





International Sprinkler Company. 


The International Sprinkler Company 
is meeting with such marked encourag: 
ment and that it has found it 
necessary to open a Southern departmen 
with headquarters at 80 Pruden 
sldg., Atlanta, Ga. Mr, K. L. Wal ‘ 
who for many years has been well known 
in insurance and sprinkler work, has 
been appointed Southern representative 

This company is showing evidence 
the broad and active business managé 
ment of Mr. Clarke Merchant, who is [ts 
principal stockholder and president. Mr 
Merchant is giving the same energeti 
ittention to the business that he gave 
to the development of the commercial 
house of Merchant & Co., Inec., and any 
representations made by the Interna 
tional Sprinkler Co. will be found as 
trustworthy as have been the statements 
of Merchant & Co., Inc., for more than 
quarter of a century. The company r 
port a continued increase in its orders 
and tha inspection of its work has show! 
it to be tthe equal of the best. 

The International Sprinkler Co. w 
hereafter compete actively on the ground 
for all Southern contracts, and parties 
about to install sprinkler equipments 
will find Mt to their interest to secure this 
company’s proposition before making a 
selection. 


success 





Graphite for Automobiles. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. inform 
us that graphite is being used for lubri 
cating the cylinders of automobiles 
where the high temperature is apt t 
char mineral oils, when used alone 

It is stated that the temperature of a 
gas engine cylinder is from 1200 to 2000 
degrees F., and that graphite withstand 
this extreme heat. 

Special graphite 
pared for the gears of 
steam and gas motors. 

Those interested in 
graphite lubrication 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J., who are authorities 
on the subject of graphite 


lubricants are pre- 
both electri 


the subjec t of 
should writ 





TEXTILE PATENTS, ETC, 


Textile Patents. 


Continued from page 219.) 

Loom Shuttle. 653,969 J. C. Sergeson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom, Thin Place Detector. 
L. Oswalt, Spray, N. C., assignor to 
the Draper Co., Portland, Me., and 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom, Upright. 654,06. G. O. Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass., assignor to _ the 
Draper Co., same place and Portland, 
Me. 

Measuring Machine, Cloth. 
Cloud, Killeen, Tex. 
Napping Machine. 662,843. N. H. Gros- 
selin, Sedan, France, issignor to 

Chas. Heap, Rochdale, Eng. 

Shuttle. 653,114, 653,148. E. Oldfield, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 
Shuttle Guiding 

Schmidt, Vienna, Austria, Hungary. 

Spinning and Twisting Frame. 653,638 
Simeon Berard, Fall River, Mass. 

Frame Attachment, Wool. 

Avery, Manchester, N. H. 

654,081 P. Wallace, 


653,589. J. 


664,229. T. J. 


Device 652,864. P. 


Spinning 
653,836. <A. 

Spinning Machine. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spinning Machine, Mule 653,864. Wm. 
H. Goldsmith, Central Falls, R. I. 

Spinning Ring. 654,468. F. M. Marcey, 
Worcester, Mass., assignor of one- 
half to the Draper Co., Portland, Me. 
and Hopedale, Mass. 

Threads, Machine for Clearing Silk or 
Other Textile. 653,174. Chas. G. Died- 
erichs and Marie A. E. Marquelet, 
Ste. Colombe les Vienne, France. 

Twisting or Doubling Machine Traveler 
653,926. J. W. Cook, Manchester, Eng 

Water-proofing Fabrics. 653,716. J. T. 
Van Gestel, New York City. 

Wool, Apparatus for Extracting Grease 
from. 654,530. W. Erben, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wool, Extracting Grease from. 664,529. 
W. Erben, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wool Washing Machine. 654,170. G. 
lard, Tourcoing, France. 
Woven Tubular Fabric. 653,918, 
A. De Laski, Trenton, N. J. 
Yarn Balling Machine. 654,351. 
McGee and David McGee, 

Scotland. 


Ma- 
653,919. 


Walter 
Paisley, 


Yarn, Spooled. 653,832. Eugene Tymeson, 
and Reuben Borland, Yonkers, N. Y 
assignors to Alex. Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co., same place 





Colonial Black. 


F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 
Boston, are bringing out a new black for 
otton, called “Colonial Black,’’ which 
they claim has remarkable strengt4 and 
gives great depth of shade. 





Norristown Covering Co. 


The extension of the plant at Norris- 
town, Pa., recently noted in our columns 
is completed, and enables the increasing 
business which has come to this firm to 
be attended to promptly 


Printing Kuit Fabrics. 


We have received a number of inquir- 
les from interested readers about the 
printed knit goods illustrated in the last 
issue of the Textile World. John Cap- 
stick & Sons, Columbia Print Works 
Montville, N. J., are prepared to do this 
sort of work, and would be pleased to 
correspond with knit goods manufactur- 
ers in reference to it 





Patent Decision on Winding Machinery. 


A decision, which will be of interest to 
textile manufacturers, has been made by 
the United States Circuit Court, in the 
patent case, J. R. Leeson vs. The Willi- 
mantic Linen Co. This case has been ir 
the courts for years and the decision con- 
firms the validity of the patents, which 
related ito the inventions of Simon W 
Wardwell. Following is the text of the 
decision: 

“Ordered, adjudged and 
the patents on 
brought, to wit, 
to Simon W. 


decreed that 
which this suit was 
Letters Patent granted 
Wardwell, Jr., for an Im- 
provement in Regulators for Thread 
Winding Devices, dated November 238, 
1893, and numbered No. 509,413, and Let- 
ters Patent granted to Simon W. Ward- 
well, Jr., for an improvement in Thread 
Winding machines, dated December 15 
1844, and numbered No. 531,081, are good 
and valid in law; that the said patentee 
was the original and first inventor of thé 
invention described and claimed in each 
of said Letters Patent, and that the title 
thereto and to the inventions described 
and claimed therein is vested in said 
corplainant; and that the said defendant 
has infringed the said Letters Patent 
Nos. 509,413 and 531,081, and the exclusive 
rights of the complainant under the 
same, by making and using machines 
containing and embodying the said pat- 
ented improvements described und 
claimed in the said Letters Patent Nos. 
509,413 and 531,081."—N. Shipman, Circuit 
Judge. 





Open a Branch House. 


The Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Sag- 

Mich., have opened a branch house 

So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. Mr. G. 

A. Gilbert, a member of the firm, will be 

manager of this Chicago branch, where 

& very complete stock of the Gilbert 

Wood Split Pulleys will be carried. This 

will enable them to respond still moré 

promptly to the requirements of their in- 
creasing business. 





X-Rays in the Silk Industry. 


X-rays have found a new field of em- 
ployment in the silk industry. They have 
ilready been used to select cocoons and 
enable the observer ito ascertain, without 
opening the cocoon, if the animal inside 
is of the male or female sex. The eggs 
which the female carries contain enough 
mineral matter to be detected by the 
process. A German chemist uses the X- 
rays to determine whether silk has been 
‘weighted,”’ and to what extent As the 
weighting is done in black silks with 
salts of iron, the presence of these is eas- 
ily discernible, and this method of detec- 
tion may be employed in addition to the 
more complicated chemical analysis, or 
in place of it 
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Cotton. 


New Millis. 


—*Alabama, 
ted 


Work has 
on Yarn 
ll be twi 


now 

Mill 

the 
} 


Anniston. 
tne in 
plant. The mill w 
| size. The main building will 
264 feet. two stories, with boiler 


engine 2 feet 


star I nnis 
I 1 l 


ce 


rina 
rooms 36 by (2 


Frost is 
Athens 


Athens a 

treasurer of the 
‘o., capitalized at $50,000, 
beginning opera- 
March Ist, 1%1, making single and 
ed yarns. The mill will have 2500 
which will be run by steam, 


*Alabama 
cretary and 
‘otton Mili ¢ 

contemplates 


twist 
spindle 8, 
reported 
Louisville & 
interested in 
mill at 


It is 
the 
is 

a cotton 


Cullman. 

Jones, of 
Railroad 

ati 


labama 

hat Sid 
Nashville 

now Oot for 

contracts 

plant 

be let 


The 
cotton 
will 


ille. 
new 
Lowe 


Huntsv 
of t 
H. 


—*Alabama, 
the erection 
by Arthur 
August Ist. 


—*Alabama, Jacksonville. We now 
] that Arnold B. Sanford, 67 Chauncy 
St., Boston, interested in the new cot- 
ym yarn mill projected at this place. 
he concern will be capitalized at $150,000 
P. Ide treasurer and Mr. 
general manager. The yarns 
(eolored) will be sold through the Amer- 

in Cotton Yarn Exchange at Boston. 


he 


for 
here 


about 


1 
is 
T 

Geo. as 


Sanford 


Opelika. The main build- 
the Opelika Cotton Mills, upon 

ch work of construction has begun, 
will be 80 by 214 feet, with four- 
tower and engine and boiler rooms, 
; ] feet and 31 by 42 feet respec- 
tively A cotton warehouse, 100 by 200 
t, will also be built and about 50 cot- 
uges for operatives. This mill, of which 
J. R. Hardaway is general manager, will 
begin operations with 6500 spindles, which 


*Alabama 


of 


2 stories 
story 


40 


fee 
t 


will eventually be increased. 


~—Arkansas, Monticello. A recent re- 
port states that W. A. Brown, president 
of the Board of Trade is interested in 
he project of a cotton factory at this 
Since mentioning the project be- 
citizens havé subscribed $75 
the enterprise. 


place 
fi 


the (d)° 


™ toward 


Arkansas, Pine Bluff. The plant of 
Pine Bluff Mill & Elevator Company 
to be remodelled for a cotton mill. 
They contemplate equipping the building 
3000 spindles for manufacturing 
As soon as they can secure the 
services of a competent man to superin- 
tend building operations and the plant, 
when completed, they will place all con- 
E. D. Russell, who secretary, 
the matter in charge. 


the 
with 
y irns. 


tracts. is 


Hamilton. Work has been 
started on constructing the new mill for 
the Imperial Cotton Company. It is ex- 
pected to have the mill completed in the 
fall, and give employment ibout 400 


ople. 


—*Canada, 


to 


Calhoun, It is 
the efforts to secure a $200,000 cott 
mill for this place will prove successful 
as a plan has been announced in whi 
a company of the state will furnish $150, 
000, if local investors buy $50,000 worth 
W. P. Dodd, mayor of this place, is in 
terested. 


*Georgia, 


that 


Carrollton. The 

Mandeville Cotton Mills are now 
operation. About all the machinery 
been installed. : 


*Georgia, 


The 
the 


Columbus. 
installed 
mill, and 


*Georgia 
is now being 
Mfg. new 
quite possible start operations by thx 
first of November. This mill, of whi 
F. B. Gordon president, will have 
equipment of 20,000 spindles, 


in Columbu 
Co.'s 


is 


The 
the new 
Southern 
Clemence 


founda 
mill 
Wad 


—*Georgia, Columbus. 
tions have been laid for 
be constructed for the 
ding Mill, in which E. N. 


in interest. 


—*Georgia, Covington. Work 
being pushed on the buildings 
Covington Cotton Mills, of which 
Swann is president; W. C. Clark, 
tary and treasurer and O. L. 
general manager. 


*Georgia, Dublin. The Dublin Cotto 
Mills, about which previous mention 
been made, will manufacture thre« 
sheeting. In 
the plant will 


ul 
have 170 looms. 

*Georgia, Eatonton. The 
Cotton Manufacturing 


been formed for establishing a 
at this place. 


yarn m 


—*Georgia, Fitzgerald. 
are now being received for the new co 


reported 
Ull 


1 


new 


machinery 


it is thought 


Subscriptions 


holds 


has 


1ddition to the 5000 spindles 


Putnam 
Company has 


ton mill at this place, project concerning 


time ig 


W. R. Brow 


mentioned some 
mill in which 
M. Buice and D. Holmes are intereste 
It is proposed to let the contracts in 
short time in order to have the mill com 
pleted and running in about fo 
months. 


which was 
This is the 


] 


*Georgia, Fitzgerald. At Ll rece 
meeting of the stockholders of the Irw 
County Cotton Mills, $60,000 was su 
toward the building. Applicat 
made for a charter 


scribed 
has been 
*Georgia, Hawkinsville. a we lf 
ported that ground will soon be brok:« 
for the erection of the Hawkinsv 
Cotton Mills, which the directors hops 
have in operation by Jan. Ist, 1901 
reported data in an earlier issue, W 
thought that the plant would be reas 
by Sept. ist, but this will not be 


} 


*Georgia, Thomas. The John E 
Smith Cotton Mills Co., of which Jno. E 
Smith is president and W. H. Murray 
superintendent, started operations dur 
ing July. No. 24's skein and warp yarn 
will he made. 
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—*Georgia, Madison. The Madison 
Cotton Mills, which have been incorpor- 
ated with capital of $100,000, L. H. Far- 
gason, president and treasurer and R. 
W. Parker, secretary, will manufactures 
yarns. They expect to begin operations 
by the Ist of March, 1901. No machinery 
contracts have yet been placed. The 
Chinese troubles have delayed matters. 


—*Georgia, Newnan, Contract has 
been let for building the new addition to 
the Newnan Cotton Mills, reported on 
some time ago. The new mill will be 
equipoed with 6300 spindles and will man- 
ufaciure a fine grade of yarns. It is also 
reported that the machinery has all been 
contracted for. 


--*Georgia, Tifton. The Tifton Cotton 
Mills have been organized with H. H 
Tift as president: S. M. Clyatt, vice-pres- 
ident; and L. G. Manard, secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager 


—*Georgia, Valdosta. At the first an- 
meeting of the Strickland Cotton 
the old board of directors was re- 

lected, with B. F. Strickland as presi- 
dent, E. W. Lowe, secretary and treas- 
urer. Part of the machinery has arrived, 
ind is now being placed in position. It 
is thought that the mill will be in full 
operation early in October. 


—*Louisiana, Hammond. The Ham- 
mond Cotton Mill Co., a concern organ- 
ized for purpose of establishing a yarn 
or cotton mill, is now advertising for a 
site on which to build. 


—*Touisiana, Lake Charles. We have 
been informed by John W. Rhorer, that 
the company has not yet been organized 
for the projected cotton mill at this 
place. They propose incorporating with 
capital stock of $100,000, to erect a mill 
for making cotton twine, rope, osna- 
burgs, checks, sheetings, etec., with an 
equipment of about 3500 spindles. They 
ire now receiving estimates on the cost 
of full equipment of machinery and the 
building. 


—*Louisiana, Monroe. 
gressing on the new Ouachita Cotton 
Mills, of which Uriah Millsaps, is the 
president. The plant, which will have a 
capacity of 15,000 spindles, will be ready 
to start operations about the Ist of Jan- 
uary. 


Work is pro- 


—*Massachusetts, Easthampton. Work 
has been started on construction of the 
new mill of the Glendale Elastic Fabrics 
Company. 


—*Massachusetts, Taunton. All the de- 
partments of the Winthrop Mill are not 
yet running, but it is hoped to have the 
plant in full operation within two weeks. 


—Mississippi, Gloster. Efforts are now 
being made to establish a cotton mill at 
this place. It is proposed to organize a 
ompany with capital stock of $75,000. 


—*Mississippi, McComb City. The Mc- 
Comb City Cotton Mills, capitalized at 
$150,000, and of which J. J. White is 
president and W. R. Caston is treasurer, 
expects to begin production of goods 
ibout December Ist, 1900, making 3 to 4 
yard goods for export trade. As previ- 
ously stated the plant will have equip- 
ment of 5000 spindles and 160 looms. 


MILL NEWS 


—*Mississippi, Tupelo. The cont: 
has been let for the erection of the 
pelo Cotton Mills. The new plant 
have an equipment of 5000 spindles 
160 looms for manufacturing cotton cloth 
J. M. Thomas is secretary. 


—New Hampshire, Newmarket. Work 
has been started on the erection of the 
new mill for the Newmarket Mfg 
The building, which will be of brick 
feet square, three stories high, with 
latest mill construction, will be used for 
manufacture of fine goods. It is expe 
ed have the building ready for max 
ery about November, in order that 
plant can be ready for operations by 
first of the year. 


*New Jersey, New Brunswick. Site 
has been purchased by Johnson & John- 
son, upon which they will erect a large 
cotton mill, mentioned in an earlier is- 
sue. F. * $8heldon is the 
Main building will be four :s 
ind basement, and the other 
two stories each. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The Brig! 
Mills, now at West 23d St., New 
City, with salesrooms at 83 Leonard 
which are to erect a large mill here, 
pect to begin operations in the new loca- 
tion about October, 1900. The mill will 
have 3500 ring spindles and 160 looms for 
making crochet quilts, special fabrics of 
combed Sea Island and common yarns 
ind combed Sea Island yarns. The loom 
and machine works, of which William 
L. Lyall is superintendent, also con- 
nected with the cotton mill, will occupy 
part of the new structure. Of the cotton 
mills, James Lyall is president, William 
L. Lyall, treasurer and secretary, and 
Wm. O. Smith, superintendent. 


~*New York, Columbiaville Opera- 
tions will be started about the Ist of 
September in the Hanover Yarn Mill, es- 
tablished here by J. A. Hover for manu- 
facturing yarns. 


—*New York, Schenectady. The new 
lace mill at this place, which is now un- 
der construction, will be operated under 
name of Alb. & E. Henkels, which is 
same name used in Germany. Mr. At- 
tenborough manager of the mill here. 
Preparations are now being made for 
installing the machinery. 

—*North Carolina, Charlotte. The 
3arnhardt Manufacturing Co. has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,- 
000 by E. C. and T. M. Barnhardt and 
Dr. C. A. Misenheimer. Cotton goods 
and fabrics will be manufactured. 


*North Carolina, Concord. Work is 
now progressing on the Gibson 
Mill, the walls being partially completed 


(Cotton 


Elizabeth ty At 
a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Blizabeth City Knitting Mills, W. C. 
Glover was elected presiden R. B. 
Martin, secretary and J. A. Willard, gen- 
eral superintendent. The mill, which is 
now running full, will shortly begin 
night work. 


*North Carolina, 


—*North Carolina, Goldsboro. Work 
is progressing on the new mill to be 
erected here by the Borden Mfg. Co., re- 
cently incorporated 
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—*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. 
The machinery is now being installed in 
the new Cora Cotton Mills. The hoilers 
and engines have been placed in position. 


*North Carolina, Kings Mountain. 
Although the plant of the Lulu Cotton 
Mill has not been quite completed, they 
have already started spinning yarn. An 
1ddition is to be made to the mill 
shortly. 


—North Carolina, Lagrange. The 
Grange Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 by R. F. Broad, G. F. Smith and 
Cc. L. Ives. The concern will manufac- 
ture cotton geods, compress and gin cot- 


ton, etc. 


—*North Carolina , Lumberton. The 
Lumberton Cotton Mills have been or- 
ganized, with R. D. Caldwell as presi- 
dent. The capital stock will be placed at 
$175,000. 


—*North Carolina, Shelby. The Shelby 
Cotton Mills, about which we have pre- 
viously given data, was put in opera- 
tion about July 12th. 


—*North Carolina, Smithfield. J. D. 
Rose of Rocky Mount has been awarded 
contract for the erection of the Smith- 
field Cotton Mills. The main building 
will be 75x204 feet, two stories high. The 
mill will be equipped with electric lights, 
water works and fire protective system. 


—North Carolina, Wadesboro. The An- 
son Cotton Mill Company has been char- 
tered to build a mill at this place. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The 
Royal Weaving Co., now at Central 
Falls, have purchased land and will be- 
gin erection of a large mill at once. 


—*Khode Island, Woonsocket. The new 
weave shed now under construction for 
the Social Manufacturing Company will 
probably be ready in about four or five 
weeks. One shed will be supplied with 
looms now in the Nourse Mill, with some 
additional new ones, while it is said that 
the latter plant will be used as a yarn 
mill. 


—*South Carolina, Greenville. The con- 
tract has been awarded by the F. W. Poe 
Manufacturing Company, for the erection 
of their new mill, which will be four 
stories high, and which will be a dupli- 
cate of the present plant of 25,088 spin- 
dies and 752 looms. 


—South Carolina, Greenwood. The 
plant of the Hartsville Cotton Mills, re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of 
$200,000, will be equipped with 10,000 spin 
dies and 300 looms for making fine cotton 
goods. C. C. Twitty, of Spartanburg, is 
president. It is reported that the com- 
pany will start building at once. 


—South Carolina, Inman. Col. T. C. 
Duncan of Union and J. A. Chapman, of 
Spartanburg, are now interested in the 
project of a new cotton mill at this 
place, which has been mentioned in pre- 
vious issue. 


—South Carolina, Johnston. The 
Johnston Cotton Mills have been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50.000. 
Among the incorporators are: 8. J. Wat- 
son and B. F. Lewis, of this place 
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—*South Carolina, Jonesville. The di- 
rectors of the Alpha Cotton Mills have 
decided to issue $25,000 worth more of 
stock*in order to enlarge the plant, which 
is now under construction, from 5000 to 
7000 spindles. 


—*South Carolina, Orangeburg. W. G 
Smith, president and treasurer of the 
Orangeburg Manufacturing Company, 
states that the plant will probably be 
put in operation sometime next month. 
The machinery is now being installed 
The cottages for the operatives have 
been completed. 


—*South Carolina, St. Matthews. Work 
will soon be started on construction of 
the St. Matthews Cotton Mill, as nearly 
all of the necessary stock ($100,000), has 
been subscribed. W. T. C. Bates is in- 
terested in this project. 


—*South Carolina, Weinona. The Weil- 
nona Cotton Mills, in which Chas. War- 
ren Davis is interested, will have 180 
looms in addition to the 5000 spindles for 
making duck and coarse cotton flannel. 
The location of the mill will be at a 
town to be called Munsey. 


—*South Carolina, Williamston. The 
capital stock of the Williamston Cotton 
Mills was doubled at a recent meeting of 
the stockholders 


—*Tennessee, Fayetteville. Contracts 
have been let for the Elk Cotton Mills, of 
which C. B. Bagley is general man- 
ager. The plant, which will have an 
equipment. of 4000 spindles, for making 
26s to 30s yarns, will cost about $75,000, 
and will be ready for operation about No- 
vember lat. The mill will be built with a 
capacity of 8000 spindles, and the re- 
mainder to make this number will be put 
in later. 


—*Tennessee, Humboldt. Work has 
been started on the erection of the Hum- 
boldt Cotton Mills, which will have an 
equipment of 3500 spindles and 100 looms, 
for making domestics. 


Belton. The Belton Cotton 
incorporated, will start 
work at once on construction of the 
buildings, which will be 120x80 feet, 2 
stories, with engine and boiler house, 30x 
40 feet. The present capacity of the 
plant will be 3,120 spindles. A 210 h. p. 
engine will be installed, but so arranged 
so that it can be increased to 400 h. p. 


—*Texas, 
Mills, recently 


—*Texas, Bonham. Work will be 
started in a few days on the construc- 
tion of the Bonham Cotton Mills, plans 
for which have been received by the di- 
rectors and accepted. About 40 of the 
cottages for the operatives have been 
completed. Further data concerning the 
mill has been previously reported upon. 


—*Texas, Corsicana. The Corsicana 
Cotton Factory, which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000 
with Geo. T. Jester, president, J. W 
Edens, treasurer, and J. M. Taylor, vice- 
president and superintendent, expect to 
begin operations October Ist, 1900. The 
mill, which will be equipped with 5000 
spindles and 150 looms, will manufacture 
duck and drill. 


—*Texas, Cuero. A recent report states 
that work will probably be started or 
construction of the Cuero Cotton Mill, 
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some time in August. They have already 
made provisions for power to run the 
factory fc« a period of five years with 
the Buchel Power & Irrigation Co. 


—*Texas, West. Work has been 
started on foundationof the West Cotton 
Mills, recently incorporated with capital 
of $100,000. Details of mill have been pre- 
viously given. 


Eakargements and Improvements. 


~*Alabama, Huntsville. The machin- 
ery is now being installed in the new 
ddition recently completed to the Hunts- 
ville Cotton Mill. Operations will be 
started in a few weeks. 


Baltic. Work is now 
addition to the Bal- 


—*Connecticut, 
being pushed on the 
tic Mill. 


—Connecticut, East Hampton. A new 
building, 40 by 60 feet, is to be erected hy 
the Starr Bros. Net & Twine Co. ‘The 
building will be of brick, fireproof, two 


stories and basement and will be attach- 
ed to the south side of the present fac- 
tory. Contract for building has been iet 
to J. H. Jones, of Willimantic. 
—Connecticut, Moosup. Extensive im- 
provements are now being made by the 
Aldrich Manufacturing Co. About 100 
additional looms are to be installed and 
put in operation shortly. They are also 
building a large addition to the present 
stock house. 


—Connecticut, New Haven. A brick 
addition is to be built to the New Eng- 
land Warp Company's plant. 


—*Connecticut, Jewett City. Extensive 
repairs are now being made to the Slater 
Mills at this place. 


—*Connecticut, Middletown. The Ara- 
wanna Mills have had plans and specifi- 
cations prepared for a building ‘to be 
erected, 42 by 70 feet, five stories, brick, 
to be used as a storehouse. 


Totokett 
repairs 


—Connecticut, Norwich. The 
Mills are now having general 
made to the plant. 


—*Connecticut, Willimantic. The new 
finishing mill of the American Thread 
Co.’s plant is nearly completed. 


—Georgia, Griffin. Application has 
been made by the Griffin Mills, to in- 
crease the capital stock from $250,000 to 


$600,000. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. Exten- 
sive changes are being made in the plant 
of the Bourne Mills and eventually they 
will have spinning frames replacing all 
the mules in the plant. They have re- 
cently taken out 3 pairs of mules. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Law- 
rence Duck Co. contemplates installing 
a large water wheel in the mill early in 
September. 


—Massachusetts, Lawrence. William & 
Charles Beck. manufacturers of cotton 
and electric covering, and linen fire hose, 
are to move tc Hollis Street, from 52 
Alder Street, where they now are, on 
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their increasing business. 
install two additional looms 
machinery, giving 


iccount ot 
They will 
with iccompanying 
them a total of seven. 


Massachusetts, Methuen. New dye 
machinery is being installed in the 
Methuen Co.'s plant. 


—Mississippi, Stonewall. The Stone- 
wall Cotton Mills, of which T. L. Wain- 
wright is secretary, are to install a com- 
plete electric light plant. About 800 in- 
candescent lamps are to be fitted up. 


—*North Carolina, Charlotte. In re- 
gard to the additions to the Louise Mills, 
we learn that they contemplate install- 
ing additional carding and spinning ma- 
chinery, increasing the plant to a capa- 
city of 25,000 spindles and necessary 
looms, a new weave shed to be con- 
structed for the looms, while the spin- 
ning machinery is installed in the pres- 
ent building. It is quite likely, that al- 
though the matter is now under consid- 
eration, the addition will not be made 
before next spring. E. A. Smith is presi- 
dent of the concern. 


North Carolina, Cherryville. An ad- 
dition is now being built to the Gaston 
Mfg. Co.'s mill, in which they will in- 
stall about 100 looms when completed. 


—North Carolina, Lancaster. The Lan- 

caster Cotton Mills recently increased 
their capital stock to $1,000,000 and will 
add 50,000 new spindles to the plant. 
Orders have been placed for the new 
machinery. 

—North Carolina, Newton. A new and 
large engine is to be installed in the 
Catawba Cotton Mill. The mill will be 
shut down during the installation. They 
will also install about 1200 new spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
Arkonia Manufacturing Co., which have 
recently removed from Fifth St., and 
Columbia <Ave., to Oxford & Hancock 
Sts., have installed 9) new looms. 


—*Rhode Island, Phenix. Work has 
been started on erection of an addition, 
90 by 75 feet, 3 stories high, to the Har- 
ris Textile Mill property, recently ac- 
quired by the Interlaken Company of 
Arkwright, R. I. The spinning depart- 
ment is to be removed to the second 
floor and 350 new looms installed. Among 
other machinery additions to be made to 
the plant, will be 11 speeders, a new 
breaker and picker feeder, 2944 mule 
spindles, two new boilers and new draw- 
ing frames throughout. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. An addi- 
tion, 50x20 feet, one story, is now under 
construction for the Globe Mill of The 
Social Manufacturing Co. This will be 
used as a cloth room, when completed. 


—*South Carolina, Clinton. The Clinton 
Cotton Mills, now operating 16,128 spin- 
dles and 450 looms, are installing 3,500 ad- 
ditional spindles in the plant. 


—*South Carolina, Greenwood. The 
new additions for the Greenwood & Gren- 
del Mills are nearly completed. The 
building for the Grendel Mill is ready for 
installation of machinery. These mills 
are to double the capacity of the present 
plants. 
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Carolina, Rock Hill. Work 
has been started on the addition to be 
made to the Manchester Cotton Mills. 
They contemplate having the work com- 
pleted by the first of October. 


—*South 


—*South Carolina, Yorkville. Work 
has been started on the addition to the 
main spinning room of the York Cotton 
Mills. 

—*Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Vance 
Cotton Mills, which have recently in- 
stalled new machinery in the plant, 
which will increase the output 50 per 
cent., are still in the market for some 
good reels. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


-Indiana, Evansville. A strike is now 
prevailing among the operatives of the 
Evansville Cotton Mills and as a result 
the plant is now idle. 


Kansas, Independence. The Kansas 
Cotton Mill Co. has closed its plant in- 
definitely. Goods have accumulatted and 
they are sold the plant will remain 
i. 


until 


Louisiana, Clinton. The Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills have been shut down, owing to 
searcity of cotton. It is not known when 
operations will be resumed. 


—Massachusetts, Farnumsville. A re- 
cemt report states that the Farnumsville 
Cotton Mills, Harvey & Kempton, pro- 
prietors, are closing out stock and that 
the plant is to be shut down in about 
two weeks. It is not known whether the 
shut down is only temporary or perman- 
ent, 

“Massachusetts, Lowell. The Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills, which we pre- 
viously reported would be shut down, 
will be closed from August 25th to Sep- 
tember 4th. 


—PRhode Island, Hope Valley. The 
print cloth mill operated by Nichols & 
Langworthy Machine Co., of which Amos 
G. Nichols is president, has been shut 
down indefinitely. 


Virginia, Manchester. The United 
Cotton Mills Company, which is a con- 
solidation of the-Marshall Mills and Rich- 
mond Cotton Mills, will close the plants 
August ist. This is the outcome of an 
effort by the Manchester Council to en- 
force the payment of city taxes, from 
which the company has hitherto been 
exempt. 


Woolen. 


New Mlills. 


—*California, 
woolen mill at 


Eureka. The new 4 set 
this place is known as 
the Humboldt Bay Woolen Mill. J. W. 
Henderson is president; William Carson, 
vice-president, and A. W. Berr will be 
superintendent. Orders for machinery 
are now Deing placed by Messrs. Hen- 
derson and Berr, and it is hoped that 
the plant will be ready to start up in 
October. They will make a general line 
of woolen goods, including men's woolen 
and worsted dress goods, etc. They will 
have a dyehouse. 
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—*Ilowa, Davenport. The Economy Rug 
Company, which has been incorporated 
with capital of $10,000, W. M. Fowler, 
president, A. H. Fowler, treasurer, and 
H. C. Briceland, secretary, manufactures 
rugs from old carpets, having 10 looms 
in operation. They are in the market for 
cone winders, paper tubes, heddles and 
reed and harness. 

—*Massachusetts, Byfield. The Byfield 
Woolen Company, which has recently 
started work on large addition to the 
plant, has increased the capital stock to 
$50,000. 

—*Massachusetts, Plymouth. George 
Mabbett & Sons’ new weaving plant is 
being rapidly gotten under way, and 
eight looms of the total fourteen are 
ready to run. The plant will be operat- 
ed by electricity, with four motors. They 
will do their own dyeing and finishing, 
and sell their own goods. 


—*New Jersey, Passaic. Operations 
have been started in the new Gera Mills. 
A few looms are running, making cloth. 
The balance of the machinery is being 
set up as rapidly as possible. 


Ontario, Milton. Machinery is now 
being installed in a large carpet factory 
now under construction at this place. 


—*Oregon, Portland. The Portland 
Woolen Mills Co. has been incorporated 
with capital stock of 390,000 by Fred 
Carter, William Walker and Raleigh 
Stott. The concern contemplates erect- 
ing a woolen Mill. This probably refers 
to same nroject in which we previousiy 
reported Charles Coopey interested. Mr. 
Carter was superintendent of the Tacoma 
Mill. 


—"Rhode Island, Pawtucket. D. A. 
Everly, who has established a plant for 
manufacturing cotton warp woolen 
goods in the old Slater Mill, will install 
25 additional looms in the mill. When 
the new machinery is running, the 
capacity of the plant will be about 
doubled. 


*Uttah, Ogden. The Ogden Woolen 
Mills, which were recently purchased by 
J. A. Hendrickson ind cthers, are now 
being operated by the Ogden Woolen 
Mills Company, which has been incor 
porated with capital of $30,000. J. A. 
Hendrickson, president; I. L. Clark, 
treasurer and C. E. Thorstensen, secre- 
tary and manager. The mill is now 
making yarns, linseys, blankets and 
wool batts. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Connecticut, Rockville. Work ts 
progressing on the new addition to the 
American Mills plant, the frame 
now being up 


Co.'s 


—Indiana, Evansville. The Evansville 
Woolen Mill Company has started work 
on erection of an addition, 120 by 68 feet 
four stories. Cassimeres will be made in 
the new mill, when completed. The com- 
pany expects to have the annex running 
in about three months. 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Two new 
spinning machines are now being set up 
in the Russell Mfg. Co.'s mill. 
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Massachusetts, Holden. An addition 
has recently been built to the Dawson 
Mfg. Co.’s mill, in which they have in- 
stalled one set of carding machinery. 


*Muassachusetis, Indian Orchard. The 
Indian Orchard Company have recently 
rented one-half of their new mill to the 
Hodges Fibre Carpet Company, who were 
in need of more room, owing to increas- 
ng business. About 50 new looms have 
been ordered, which will require an addi- 
tion ef about 100 employees to the 
ent foree, 


pres- 


Massachusetts, Lawrence The Wal- 
worth Bros. Worsted Co. will install 22 
new Knowles looms in the plant, giving 
them a total of 60 when completed. They 
will also install additional dressing ma- 
chinery. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Belvi- 
dere Mill, No. 1, which was closed during 
the first week in July, installed a new 
Rodney Hunt four string washer in the 
wet finishing room, 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massa- 
chusetts Mohair Plush Company has re- 
cently built a two story addition to thei 
plant for a sorting and scouring room 
concern has recently begun the 
manufacture of novelty yarns 


This 


*Massachusetts, North Andover. The 
Osgood Mills, formerly the North And- 
ver Mills, and owned by M. T. Stevens 
ind Sons, are undergoing extensive re- 
pairs. The mill is being practically 
rebuilt. 

*Massachusetts, Oxford The base- 
ment of D. N. Taft's mill is to be equip- 
ped for a finishing department. Pre- 
vious to erection of new addition, the 
goods have been sent away to be fin- 
ished, 


Massachusetts, Plymouth The 
hanges and enlargements at the Stand- 
ish Mills are now being pushed forward 
vigorously It was at first intended to 
run the plant by electricity, but now the 
plan has been changed, and it will be run 
by steam, and a large boiler and engine 
house is being built. 


Michigen, Sault Ste Marie The Soo 
Woolen Mill is now operating its plant 
the fullest capacity. They have re- 
ntly removed to a new location and 
made improvements ito ‘the building. 
*New Jersey, Freehold. A new build- 
175x30 feet, two and one half stories 
igh, with wing for dyeing and drying 
rooms, will be erected by a company re- 
ently formed with capital stock of $10,- 
00, for Geyer & Ray, proprietors of 
Freehold Rug Factory The com- 
pany contemplated removing to another 
lace owing to the lack of accommoda 
yns, but will now remain. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The Gera 
Mill Co. will build an extension to their 
w mill, 150x81 feet. 


*New York, Jamestown. Among the 
mprovements to be made to the Broad- 
ead Worsted Mills, William Broadhead 
& Sons, is the erection of a building 88 
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by 64 feet, 4 stories, in which they will 
install an electric light plant and will 
have a 1200 h. p. engine and six 250 
bollers and electri generators. 
buildings, 140 by 48 feet, 2 stories 

have replaced the old dyehouses. 
upper floors of these structures will 
used for carding. A new building, 
stories, 100 by 150 feet, will replace the 
old No. 1 mill. Another story is to be 
1dded to the present weave sheds. An 
old building, which was recently pur- 
chased by the company has been found 
inadequate for the new machinery, and 
is being torn down and replaced by new 
structure, 9% by 59 feet. A large line of 


new machinery is to be installed in the 
plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelpia. The Old- 
ham Mills are to install a number of ad- 
ditional Crompton & Knowles looms in 
the plant. 


Pennsylvania Philadelphia The 
Winfield Manufacturing Co Worth & 
Gillingham Sts., have recently installed 
their own finishing machinery. 


Rhode Island, Bristol. The 
Worsted Mill is now having 
dition built to be used as 
ind a chemical room. 


*Rhode Island Woonsocket 
contract for erection of new weave 
for the Dunn Worsted Company 
been let to Joseph Gilman & Co. i 
expected to have the addition complete 
Sept. Ist. 

Virginia, Bedford City. A new m 
now under construction for the 
Mills Co 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Connecticut Danielson. Operations 
have resumed in the Davis & 
Brown Woolen Mill Co.’s plant, recently 
damaged by fire 


} 
peen 


*Connecticut Moosup Operatior 
have been resumed in _ the American 
Woolen Co.'s mills at this place. 


—*Illinois, Hanover. 
been resmued in the 
Mfe. Co.'s plant. 


Operations have 
Hanover Woolen 


*New York, Fulton It is now report- 
ed that the American Woolen Company 
will have al! the looms in the lower mill 
in operation this week, and that the 
whole plant will soon be in full working 
order. 


*New York, 
have been 
Worsted Mills, 
owing to strike 


Operations 
} Jamestown 
which were shut down 


Jamestown 
resumed in i 


*New York Skaneateles Falls 
Operations will be resumed next week in 
the Ayreshire Woolen Mills, Gavin Mor- 
ton, proprietor, which have been shut 
down 


—*Rhode Island, Providence. The 
Weybosset Mills, of the American Wool- 
en Co., at Olneyville, have resumed 
operations After a shut down of twe 
weeks 
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Mills Shutting Down. 


Connecticut, Stafford goth the 
Phoenix and Riverside Mills were shut 
down July 2nd for a month 


—Massachusetts, Monson. The 8. F. 
Cushman & Sons branch mill has been 
shut down a short time for repairs. 


New Hampshire, Ashuelot Both the 
mills at Ashuelot are practically shut 
down 


—New York, Seneca Falls. The Seneca 
Woolen Mills, John P. Chamberlain, pro- 
prietor, have been shut down, owing to 
dullness in the woolen trade. 


—Rhode Island, Lafayette. The Rod- 
man Manufacturing Company has shut 
down its mills for two months. The 
company, which manufactures doeskins, 
employs about 500 hands. 


—Vermont, Proctorsville. The Proc- 
torsville Mills of Taft, Burbank ©& 
Murdock are shut down indefinitely 





Knit. 


New Miills. 
- 


—Alabama, Athens. C. E. Frost, of the 
Athens Cotton Mill Co., informs us that 
he is interested in the project for erec- 
tion of a small knitting mill here for 
manufacturing coarse cotton hose and 
half hose and undershirts. 


—Colorado, Colorado Springs. We have 
been informed by Robert Boucher, 424 
Cooper Ave., that he contemplates start- 
ing a hosiery and underwear business in 
a small way, and increasing as business 
demands. 


—Georgia, Atlanta. The Atlanta Knit- 
ting Milis have been organized by W. B. 
Nunnally, 8. F. Parrott, S. Elkin, C. E. 
Currier, J. Carroll Payne; and others, to 
manufacture underwear. W. B. Nun- 
nally, the general manager of the con- 
cern, whose P. O. address is Box 648, is 
in the market for machinery, etc. 


—Kentucky, Paducah. A knitting mill 
is to be located at this place. Among 
those interested in the new enterprise 
are: George C. Wallace, Frank Scott, 
Robert Phillips, W. A. Davis and 8B. C. 
Toof 


—*Kentucky, Paducah. It is now 
learned that the Alden Knitting Mills, cf 
New Orleans, La., of which A. W. Mc- 
Lellan is president, are to be removed to 
this place. A new company is ‘to be or- 
ganized at Paducah, in which A. W. Mc- 
Lellan and W. H. McLellan, will hold 
the same positions now held with the 
mills here; i. e., president and manager 
respectively. 


—*North Carolina, treenville. The 
Greenville Knitting Mills, which have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, L. R. Moore, president, and L. 8. 
Atkins, treasurer, will have an equip- 
ment of ten knitting machines for mak- 
ing men’s underwear. They expect to 
begin operations September Ist, 1900, em- 
ploying 40 hands. They are still in the 
market for some of the minor requisites 
of the mill. 
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*North Carolina, Scotland Neck. The 
knitting mill, which recently commenced 
operations, and in which E. J. Shields 
holds an interest, is known as the 8. & 
J. Knitting Mill. Men’s half hose are 
made, the plant having equipment of 25 
knitting machines. Goods are sold by 
the Domestic Hosiery Company. 


*North Carolina, Tarboro. Contract 
has been let for erection of the new knit- 
ting mill at this place. This is the mill 
in which D. J. M. Baker, W. H. McNair 
and others were reported interested in 
some time ago. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Clin- 
ton Knitting Company is a new concern 
recently established at this place, which 
started operations July 20, making ladies’ 
ribbed waists. J. F. Thompson, the 
manager and buyer, was formerly with 
the Allentown Knitting Company. The 
mill is equipped with 20 knitting ma- 
chines and 25 sewing machines. The 
product is sold direct. 


—Pennsylvania, Collingdale. E. G 
French & Co. have recently started a 
hosiery mill at this place, with capacity 
of about 350 dozen per week. 


—*Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. 
The brick work has been started on thé 
New Cumberland Knitting Co.'s mill 
This plant, which will be equipped for 
making hosiery, expects to begin opera- 
tions about September Ist. 


—*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Active 

Knitting Mills, E. R. Wood, 222 Chestnut 
St., proprietor, started operations June 
15th, making ladies’ full seamless, 184 
needle, hosiery. The plant, which has 
in equipment of 24 knitting machines, is 
run by steam. 


—~Pennsylvania, Shoemakersville. Wag- 
ner & ‘Heckman, who have recently 
started manufacturing hosiery at this 
place, have installed five additional ma- 
chines in the mill. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Sherman 
T. Stiles has purchased the old Globe 
Church and will remodel the building to 
be operated as a knitting mill. 


—*Texas, Denison. A new knitting mill 
to be known as the Gate City Hosiery 
Mill is to be established here. W. A. 
Tibbs, J. T. Munson and F. J. Depuy are 
interested in the concern. The mill will 
have a capacity of 300 dozen hose per 
day. Employment will be given to about 
50 people. Work will be started on con- 
struction just as soon as details are ar- 
ranged. New machinery will be pur- 
chased in addition to some that will be 
removed here from Atlanta, Ga. 


—*Virginia, Newport News. A. H. & 
W. E. Cobb, whom we reported previ- 
ously as making investigations at Salis- 
bury, Md., for establishing a branch 
plant, have now leased the mill of the 
old Newport News Knitting Mill Com- 
pany and will install machinery for mak- 
ing a high grade of half hose. Employ- 
ment will be given to about 50 people at 
first. It is said that should the business 
prove a success, they will erect a large 
new mill. 
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—Virginia, Richmond. A knitting mill 
for making high grade cotton socks is 
contemplated at this place by M. C. 
Daughtrey. (P. O. Box 58.) 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Massachusetts, Worcester. Work 
has been started on removing the plant 
of the Massasoit Knitting Company, now 
at Spencer, to this place. They have 
leased space in the building owned by B. 
S. Roy, on Southbridge Street. Messrs 
B. S. and 8S. B. Roy ‘have purchased Hon. 
Erastus Jones and Frank A. Drury’s in- 
terest in the plant. 


—*Michigan, Niles. The Lakeside 
Knitting Company, which has establish- 
ed a branch factory at this place, will 
increase the capacity of the plant and 
change all their hand machines to 
power. 


—Mississippi, Meridian. The Meridan 
Knitting Mills are to install 15 additional 
machines in the plant. 


—*New York, Oneonta. About 24 ma- 
chines have been received and placed in 
position at the Gloversville Knitting Co.'s 
branch mill here. Business is reported 
to be very good. 


—*North Carolina, Scotland Neck. The 
Lockland Milis, successors to Andrews & 
Coughenour, are to make additions to the 
plant which they have recently acquired. 
The plant is now equipped with 55 knit- 
ting machines for making ladies’ and 
misses’ ribbed hose. They will install a 
larger boiler, more knitting machinery, 
and enlarge the building. 


—Pennsylvania, Auburn. Alterations 
and additions are now being made to W. 
H. Diefenderfer & Co.'s mill, which has 
been shut down for a week. 


—Pennsylvania, Hamburg. The 
Gotham Knaitting Mills have recently in- 
stalled four additional knitting machines 
in the plant. 


—*Pennsylvania, Hummelstown. The 
Hummelstown Hosiery Co. has recently 
completed installation of 12 new knitting 
machines in the plant. They contem- 
plate soon starting on building an addi- 
tion, 


—Pennsylvania, Pottsville. A new ad- 
dition 24 by 28 feet, is now under cen- 
struction for J. C. Adcock, Bro. & Co. 
They are also installing a new 80 h. p. 
boiler in the mill. 


—Virginia, Danville. The Danville 
Knitting Mills are now installing 36 new 
machines. They expect to have them in 
operation within two weeks, giving em- 
ployment to forty extra hands. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—*Massachusetts, Highlandville. Oper- 
ations have been resumed in the knitting 
mill of Moseley & Co. and W. Carter & 
Co., after a shut down for vacation and 
repairs. 


—*New York, Hudson. John McCauley, 
who purchased the Groat Knitting Mill, 
and who was undecided about operating 
it, started running the mill July 1th. 
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—*New York, Little Falls. Operations 
have been resumed in the Victor Knit- 
ting Mill, which were shut down a few 
months ago. All the departments will 
be running in full in a short time. 


—*Pennsylvania , 

will be started 
hosiery mill 
Johnson. 


Gordon. Operations 
this week in the new 
established by William E. 


—*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Opera- 
tions have been resumed in full in the 
Glenark Knitting Mill, which has been 
running slack previous to the two weeks’ 
shut down. 


—New York, Rockton. The Eagle Knit- 
ting Company has been shut down, owing 
to a strike. 


—Pennsylvania, Pottsville. Unger & 
Leininger have shut down their mill for 
an indefinite period. 

—Pennsylvania, Pottsville. 
have been suspended in 
knitting mill for a 
known just 


Operations 
Ginther Bros.’ 
month. It is not 
when work will be resumed. 


—Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. The 
Eureka Knitting Mill, operated by Shu- 
macher, Keller & Co., Ltd., which has 
been shut down for the past two weeks, 
expects to begin operations again in the 
near future, 





Silk. 


—*Massachusetts, Milford. The ma- 
chinery is now being placed in the 
Magid-Hope Silk Mfg. Co.’s plant. On 
the first floor of the main building 28 
spinning frames are being installed, 
while on the second reels and twisting 
machines ure being placed in position. 
On this same floor 6 gassing machines 
are being made ready for operations. 
The plant also contains 4 large Garnett 
and 7 carding machines. 

—*Michigan, Belding. Work will soon 
be started on erection of the new silk 
mill for Belding Bros., about which we 
have made previous mention. 

—New Jersey, Paterson. The Oriental 
Silk Company has been ineorporated 
with a capital stock of $350,000. The in- 
corporators are: John I. Wilkie, of New 
York; W. B. Goodwin, New York; and 
L. M. Garrison, of Orange, N. J. The 
company propose beginning business 
about July 3ist, manufacturing and 
printing textile goods of all descriptions. 


Bradford. The new 
silk mill, under construction at this 
place, for Henry Leon, is fast nearing 
completion. As soon as it is convenient, 
the machinery will be installed. 


—*Pennsylvania, 


—Pennsylvania, Danville. It is now re- 
ported that a company is io be organized 
here with a capital stock of $25.000 to 
operate another silk mill. It is not 
known whether or not new buildings vill 
be erected, or that suitable buildings will 
be leased 
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—Pennsylvania, Taylor. A site near 
the Bellevue Breaker has been purchas- 
ed by P. A. Loubignac of the Lackawan- 
na Silk Company for Laurier, Son & Co., 
who have plans ready for some time for 
building, but had not decided upon a lo- 
cation. Part of the new mill will be a 
throwing plant. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Massachusetts, North Andover. The 
plant of the American Silk Wiping Cloth 
Mfe. Co., which has been shut down for 
about two months, as the result of a fire, 
has resumed operations. They have in- 
stalled ten new looms in ‘the mill. 


—New York, Auburn. The Kidney & 
Brigden Company, are to remove from 
their present location on Logan Street, 
to the old Stevens plant, where they will 
have larger space. 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. An addi- 
tion, 72x48 feet, two stories high, is to be 
made to the Dempsey Bleachery & Dye 
Works. This will be used, when com- 
pieted, for manufacturing boxes for the 
ompany. 


Mille Shutting Down. 

Connecticut, S. Coventry. The Wash- 
burn Silk Mill, operated by A. Washburn 
& Son, has been closed indefinitely. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills 
—*Massachusetts, 
informed by the National Flax 
re Company (Boston office 219 and 
John Hancock Bldg.), that they will 
begin operation about September Ist in 
their plant for making linen crash, 
napery, and knit linen underwear, with 
equipment of 5000 spindles and 400 
looms. A dye and bleach house is at- 
tached to the mill. This company has a 
capital stock of $5,000,000, with L. H 
Schneider, president; G. M. Foster, 
treasurer; E. W. Walker, agent and 
John M. Hathaway, superintendent, 
while Catlin & Co. are the selling agents. 


Millis. We have 


—*New York Utica. Negotiations 
have been completed by the Utica Dye- 
ing Company for property upon which 
to erect a new plant. As soon as the 
new mill, which will be built on a much 
larger capacity than the present plant, 
is completed, the firm will at once re- 
move to the new location. 


—*North Carolina, Spray. Work has 
begun on erection of the building for the 
American Mill and Warehouse Co., or- 
ganized some time ago with capital 
stock of $200,000. A finishing department 
for finishing cotton goods with all the 
latest improved machinery will be in- 
stalled. It is reported that if this is suc- 
cesful it is quite likely that the whole 
plant will be equipped as a finishing mill 
and a bleachery added. 


—*Rhode Island, Slatersville. It is now 
thought that the new bleachery at this 


place will be operated under name of 
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Woonsocket Bleaching and Dyeing Com- 
pany. The management expects to have 
the plant in partial operation about 
October or November, giving employ- 
ment to about 300 hands. James S. 
Hooper will be treasurer of the new 
concern. 


Enlargements and Imporvemvents. 


—*Massachusetts, Webster. The new 
mill for the Stevens Linen Works, at 
North Webster, is nearly completed. 
Employment will be furnished for about 
75 people 


--New Jerscy, Passaic. A new brick 
bleach house is to be erected by the Pas- 
saic Print Works near their new store- 
housc. 





Fires. 


~—Maine, Brewer. The building occu 
pied by L. J. Files & Company, proprie- 
tors of the Boston Dye House, was to- 
tally destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at $1000, with no insurance. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. The Turkish 
Towel Mill at this place, of which Wm 
Hokt is proprietor, was badly damaged 
by fire recently. 


—Ohio, Cincinnati. The building at 2% 
and 28 East Second Street, occupied by 
Overman .& Schrader Cordage Company 
of Covington, Ky., as warerooms, was 
damaged by fire to the extent of about 
$10,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Bristol. The hosiery 
mill at this place, operated by Howard 
Williams, has been totally destroyed by 
fire Partially covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Gettysburg. The Get- 
tysburg Hosiery Mill, Oscar Riley, pro- 
prietor, was damaged by fire recently 
Loss on the building is estimated at 
about $400, fully insured, while that on 
the machinery was adjusted for about 
$130. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Th 
woolen mill operated by William Wo! 
stencroft & Sons, at Mullberry and 
Bridge Sts., Frankford, was seriously 
damaged by fire, which started in a two 
story brick building used for storags 
purposes. The loss is estimated at 
about $30,000 and is fully covered by iIn- 
surance. 


—Pennsylvania, Royersford. The Roy 
ersford Dye Works, Frank Kupka, pro- 
prietor, were destroyed by fire recently 
which started in the vitrified brick 
works. It is thought that all loss is cov 
ered by insurance. 


—P. FE. I., Charlottetown. The Spring 
Park Woolen Mills were destroyed by) 
fire recently. The loss is estimated at 
about $30,000; no Insurance 


—West Virginia, Salem. The Salen 
Woolen Mills, H. W. Willis, proprietor 
have heen totally destroyed by fire. 
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Failures and Suspensions. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Catholina 
Lambert has been appointed receiver of 
the Hamil & Booth Company. The lia- 
bilities amount to $300,000, of which $150,- 
000 represent loans and $150,000 due for 
silk and current expenses, while the as- 
sets are estimated at about $400,000. 
Both mills will be closed down as soon as 
the warps on the looms are run out. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—*Alabama, Anniston. Burnett & Bel- 
lingrath are contemplating starting a 
factory for the manufacture of shoe 
laces. They will do their own dyeing. 
The project has not assumed definite 
shape as yet. They are interested in get- 
ting information on the subject. 


—California, Oakland. Secretary 
Craigie Sharp of the Board of Trade at 
this place, is corresponding with a Mr. 
F. H. Miller, an Eastern carpet manu- 
facturer, relative to establishing a 
branch plant here. Mr. Miller proposes 
investigating the California Jute Mills 
with a view of utilizing them for the en- 
terprise. 


—California, Stockton. The Stockton 
Jute Mill and Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated for purpose of try- 
ing to secure the removal of the Califor- 
nia Jute Mills Co.'s plant at Oakland 
to this place. John Rutherford, is inter- 
ested in this project. The mill, it is said 
has been closed for some years owing to 
inadequate railroad facilities. 


—Connecticut, Bridgeport. It is re- 
ported that a firm now located at Provi- 
dence, contemplates establishing a plant 
for manufacturing woolen at this place 
Investigations are now being made. It 
is said that employment will be furnished 
for about 100 people. 


—*Georgia, Washington. The project 
of developing the Anthony Shoals by a 
company recently formed as the Wilkes 
Cotton Mill has been abandoned. W. T. 
Johnson, M. A. Pharr and J. 8. Crouch 
have been appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions for purpose cf organizing a new 
company. 


—*Georgia, Columbus. The Eagle & 
Phoenix Mills will run one of the mills 
day and night, to supply yarn for the 
weaving repartments, which are rushed 
with orders. It is rumored that if more 
new looms are installed that additions 
will have to be made to the carding and 
spinning rooms. The company is now 
troubled with the high water prevailing 
in that district, thus causing above de- 
lay. 


—Georgia, Eatonton. Application for a 
charter has been made by the Quintette 
Mfg. Co., of this place. This company 
is probably formed for purpose of oper- 
ating the old cotton compress. which we 
reported in a previous attempts 
were being made to utilize for a cotton 
mill. 


issue 
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Massachusetts, Agawam. The card- 
ing and spinning rooms of the Agawam 
Woolen Co.'s mill are running two and 
three nights a week. 


—Massachusetts, Clinton. The worsted 
and axminster yarn manufacturing de- 
partments of the Bigelow Carpet Co., 
will be shut down for several weeks. 
The weaving departments are rushed 
with orders, 

—Massachusetts, East Blackstone. F. 
J. Gobeille has purchased the plant of 
the Lange Spinning & Dyeing Co. and 
will continue the manufacture of woolen 
yarns. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. At a re- 
cent meeting of the selling committee of 
the Manufacturers’ Association, it was 
decided to reduce the output of the mills 
in the agreement by closing the mills for 
a period of four weeks during time be- 
tween July 9th and Sept. l7th, at agents’ 
convenience. The mills not included, are 
the Hargraves, Parker, Bourne, Barna- 
by, King Philip, Davol, Conanicut, Kerr 
Thread, Stevens, Fall River Iron Works 
Co., Globe and Sanford. 


Massachusetts, Highlandville. Ww. 
Carter & Co. and Brook and Brett have 
closed their mills for the summer vaca- 
tion and will make various repairs to the 
buildings. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. Nearly all 
the mills here either have shut down or 
will shut down for about two to four 
weeks. Others are running only part of 
their machinery; others only part time. 
Various causes are given, such as over- 
production, uncertainty in prices of raw 
material, disturbances in China, political 
campaign, etc. Among mills shutting 
down in July are the Washington, first 
two weeks, and Arlington, first week, 
ind will probably shut down again later 
in the summer. The Pacific closes last 
two weeks in August. The Butler Wor- 
sted Mills have been shut down for three 
weeks. The carding and combing de 
partments of the Prospect Mills are not 
running. Kunhardt’s mill is running full 
time, and so is the Pemberton. Manu- 
facturers, generally, look for revival of 
business early in the autumn. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Ar- 
lington Mills have not yet shut down, al- 
though work in some of the departments 
is rather slack, and unless there is an 
improvement in the outlook, it is quite 
probable that the plant may close for a 
week or two during the summer. 


~-Massachusetts, Lowell. It is stated 
that the Merrimack Woolen Mills are to 
be sold at public auction August 9th. 


—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. It is re- 
ported that about 20 looms in the Bel Air 
Mill have been removed to the former 
dry house at the Taconic Mill and will 
be used there. 


—*Massachusetts, Plymouth. The 
Standish Worsted Mills ‘have now been 
incorporated under the name of the 
Standish Worsted Co., with B. F. Mellor, 
president and Frank E. Anderson, treas- 
urer. The capital stock is placed at 
$210,000, 
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—Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Pon- 
toosuc Mill has been shut down for pur- 
pose of making repairs. 


—Massachusetts, Shirley. H. V. Mar- 
tin is now receiving estimates on a mill, 
equipped with ten new or second hand 
machines for manufacturing hosiery. 


—*Massachusetts, Spencer. The Red 
Mill, which was recently sold to Newton 
Darling, who purchased in the interest 
of Mrs. Anna Prouty Darling, was again 
sold by Auctioneer Charles A. Boyden, 
and bid in by Frederic S. Pratt, the mort- 
gagee, on account of the terms of the 
first sale not being complied with. 


—Massachusetis, Williamstown. The 
Boston Finishing Works are now run- 
ning overtime, till ten o'clock evenings. 


—Minnesota, Duluth. E. P. Alexander, 
of this place, has been corresponding 
with woolen mill men regarding the es- 
tablishment of a mill at this place. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. It is ru- 
mored that the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Waverly Shoe Company will 
be remodelled by a company who will 
manufacture knit underwear. 


—New Hampshire, Lisbon. The Gran- 
ite State Electric Works have been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000, 
for winding wires with silk and cotton. 
Henry C. Libbey, Henry H. Atwood, Cal- 
vin J. Currie, J. W. Richardson and 
Walter Williams are the incorporators. 


—*New Hampshire, Meredith. The 
American Flax Company now has its 
fifty looms running in full for the first 
time since they made the enlargements. 


—*New Jersey, Millville. The Millville 
Mfg. Co. has resumed operations after a 
stoppage of one week, to allow connect- 
ing of the shafting with the new weave 
shed recently completed. 


—New Jersey, Newton. The Sterling 
Silkk Company, with mills at this place 
and Pittston, Pa., is now known as the 
Valentine & Bently Silk Company. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Many of the 
silk mills in Paterson have been shut 
down, or are running on short time, 
throwing a great many employees out of 
work. 


—New York, Amsterdam. The Acorn 
Knitting Mill, formerly operated by the 
late Willard MeE)lwain, is now under 
management of Hoel 8S. McElwain, a 
nephew of W. McElwain. 


—New York, Astoria. The firm of 
Newwitter & Migel, proprietors of the 
Gotham Silk Mills, have dissolved part- 
nership and the business will be now 
conducted by M. C. Migel & Co. 


—New York, New York. A company 
known as Moore & Lucas has recently 
been incorporated here with capital of 
390.000, for manufacturing and selling 
hosiery and underwear. 


—New -York Cohoes. The Mohawk 
River Mill is now manufacturing yarn 
for other concerns who are unable to 
secure enough yarn to fill orders. 


—New York, Fort Plain. The Favor- 
ite Knitting Mills Co. has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $30,000 with 
Frank W. Bauder, president; D. I. 
Devoe, vice-president and general mana- 
ger and Geo. P. Fellows, secretary and 
treasurer. This company will operate 
the plant formerly conducted by D. I. 
Devoe. Additions will be made to in- 
crease the floor space of the work rooms. 


—*New York, Gloversville. The Glov- 
ersville Felt Co., incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $20,000, succeeds the Glovers- 
ville Hair Co., with G. Levor, president, 
J. H. Filmer, treasurer, and John Pren- 
dergast, superintendent. It operates 4 
sets of cards on shoe sole felt, bicycle, 
saddle pad, tailors’ trimmings, saddlery 
felt and inner sole felt. 


—New York, Gloversville. The Glov- 
ersville Felt Company has been incor- 
porated. It was formerly known as the 
Gloversville Hair Company. 


—New York, New York. The A. H 
Whitmore Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $10,000 to man- 
ufacture art fabrics and textiles. The 
directors are: Albert H. Whitmore and 
S. K. Killock, Brooklyn and Samuel 
Schuhman, New York. 


—New York, Athens. The Athens Knit- 
ting Co. will increase the capital stock 
from $40,000 to $45,000. 


—New York, Cswego. The plant of the 
Mohawk Manufacturing Company has 
been partially shut down, owing to 
strike prevailing among the spinners. 


—New York, Pleasant Valley. The 
Pleasant Valley Cotton Mill, operated by 
Garner & Co., has been obliged to shut 
down part of the time on account of 
water shortage. 


—*New York, Sidney. Joseph H. Clark 
of Sidney and Counselor Charles 8S. Nis- 
bett of Amsterdam have been appointed 
permanent receivers of the Clark Fab- 
ric Company. 


—New York, Watertown. Charles G. 
Duffy and A. F. Nellis, of Duffy's Silk 
Mills, located at Fort Plain and Port 
Jervis, N. Y., have been in this city con- 
sidering the project of removing their 
plants here. They wish to move the 
plants to some place where a water 
power can be secured, as one mill is now 
operated by steam. If suitable site is ob- 
tained, they will erect a new building, 75 
by 200 feet, three stories high, which will 
give employment ‘to about 300 hands. 


—*North Carolina, High Paint. . We 
now learn that the Carolina Mfg. Co., 
recently reported Incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $10.000. J. A. Lindsay. presi- 
dent and W. H. Ragan, secretary, will 
not manufacture cotton goods at first, 
but will operate a shirt factory. 
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—North Carolina, Sanford. H. M. 
Holleman, of 713 Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, informs us that nothing definite has 
been determined as yet regarding the 
$100,000 cotton factory reported in a pre- 
vious issue. 


—North Carolina, Scotland Neck. C., 
L. McDowell,' L. M. Pittman and G. T. 
Andrews have purchased the Andrews 
& Coughenour Knitting Mill at this 
place. It will hereafter be known as 
the “‘Lockland.”” The new owners con- 
template making improvements to the 
plant. 


—North Carolina, Shelby. It is report- 
ed that a cotton mill is to be erected at 
the Chambers Shoals, Stice’s, by H. F. 
& Jno. F. Schenck, who have recently 
purchased the same. 


—North Carolina, Youngsville. A com- 
pany is now being formed at this place 
to build and operate a cotton spinning 
mill, starting out with a small equip- 
ment, less than 5,000 spindles and grad- 
ually increasing. 


—Ohio, Norwalk. Efforts are now be- 
ing made at this place to secure the es- 
tablishment of a large silk manufactury. 


—Ohio, Piqua. The Cahill-Leonard 
Knitting Company has been incorporated 
here by J. M. Cahill, A. L. Daniels, Wil- 
liam K. Leonard, C. E. Leonard and Ar- 
thur 8. Gray. Capital stock is $30,000. 


—*Pennsylvania, Allentown. F. N., 
Trexier, who was appointed trustee of 
the bond holders of the West End Silk 
Mill, sold the property at a public sale, 
to the bond holders. Because of default 
in payment of interest on the bonds se- 
cured by first mortgage, for $40,000 on the 
property, the sale took place. 


—Pennsylvania, Beavertown. | Se 
Strohecker, who has been operating a 
knitting mill at this place making cotton 
hosiery and operating 12 machines, in- 
forms us that he has discontinued the 
business. 


—Pennsylvania, 8. Bethlehem. P. A. 
Young, of Slatington, has been com- 
municating with Mr. Bachman of this 
place, in reference to locating a silk rib- 
bon mill here. He desires $5,000 raised in 
subscriptions, as an inducement. 


—*Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. The 
James Lees and Sons’ Company, manu- 
facturers of woolen, worsted and carpet 
yarns, is rushed with orders and are 
constantly improving the product by 
adding new machinery. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Wehave 
been informed by C. H. Masland & Sons 
that the damage to their buildings by 
flre recently, was light, the most damage 
being caused by water and the machin- 
ery escaping injury. The plant is now 
in full operation. 


—Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. The 
Perseverance Knitting Company and the 
Davis Company has been consolidated 
under the Perseverance Co., Ltd 
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—*Pennsylvania, York. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the York 
Silk Co., Henry Musser was elected 
president; W. S. Bond, vice-president; 
Frank Reeser, secretary and treasurer 
and M. G. Collins, manager. 


—Pennsylvania, South Cumberland. 
The Klots Throwing Co., of Carbondale, 
has been offered a free site to erect a 
mill at this place. 


—*South Carolina, Clifton. The Clifton 
Mill No. 2 will turn half its product back 
to four yard goods. The coartr grade 
which was exported to the Chin@ése mar- 
ket nuw has no outlet. 


—South Carolina, Clio, The Red Bluff 
Cotton Mills have been sold for $17,005. 
The plant will be reorganized and put in 
operation at once. 


—South Carolina, Orangeburg. A pro- 
ject is now afoot for the erection of a 
knitting mill at this place. 


—*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The 
Manchester Cotton Mills, which we pre- 
viously reported making additions, have 
increased the capital stock of the plant 
to $250,000. 


—South Carolina, White Rock. It is 
reported that‘a water power on the 
Saluda River has been purchased by a 
syndicate, who contemplate erecting a 
cotton mill, although nothing definite 
has yet been made public. 


—South Carolina, Winnsboro. The 
capital stock of the Fairfield Cotton 
Mills has been increased from $102,000 to 
$200,000. 


—Texas, Pittsburg. W. C. Hargroves 
and D. H. Abernathy are interested in 
the erection of a cotton mill at this 
place. 


—*Texas, Temple. We have been in- 
formed by Jas. H. Miller that he has 
been considering a grass rope and a 
binding twine mill, but not a cotton 
rope plant as reported by us. A com- 
pany has been formed known as the 
Gillett Commission Co., and they are 
now looking up machinery, etce., re- 
quired to operate such a plant. 


—Utah, Ogden. The Ogden Woolen 
Mille have been incorporated with capl- 
tal stock of 330,000 with J. A. Hendrick- 
son, president; Joseph F. Smith, vice- 
president and C. W. Cross, secretary and 
treasurer. This company will operate 
the Ogden Woolen factory, which they 
recently purchased. Improvements and 
additions are being made to the machin- 
ery. Yarns, blankets, etc., will be manu- 
factured. 


—Virginia, Roanoke. A company has 
been organized for purpose of establish- 
ing a silk factory at this place. A loca- 
tion has been granted the concerr by the 
City Council, with the stipulation that 
employment be given to at least fifty 
people 








PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


—John H. Anderson, formerly with the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., has become 
superintendent of the Covington Cotton 
Mill, Covington, Ga. 


—Thomas Brindle, overseer of weaving, 
has severed his connection with the Hope 
Webbing Co., Pawtucket, R. L, to take 
a position as superintendent of weaving 
at the Hamilton Webbing Co., Wickford, 
R. I.. made vacant by the death of 
George Steere. 


—J. H. Bullock, late overseer of the 
weaving, slashing, drawing in and cloth 
departments of the LEagleville Mill, 
Eagleville, Conn., is now in a similar po- 
sition with Wm. Parks & Son, St. John, 


N. B. 

—J. W. 3ennett, late overseer of the 
3atesburg, S. C., mill, has been made 
assistant superintendent of the Syca- 
more, Ala., mills. 


T. L. Clark, superintendent of the 
Mammoth Springs Cotton Mills, Mam- 
moth Springs, Ark., changes this month 
to the Moorehead Cotton Mills, Moore- 
head, Miss. 


4. W. Chapin, superintendent of the 


Mfg. Co., Norfolk, Va., has 


Powhatan 
resigned his position. 


—A. M. Davis, boss carder at the Sken- 
andoa Mills, Utica, N. Y., has resigned 
to become overseer of carding at the 


Gloucester Cotton Mills, Gloucester City, 


i second-hand of carding 
Pepperell Mills, Biddeford, Me 


has en appointed overseer of. that 
room, succeeding the late-G. W. Libby. 


Emery 


—John D. Eddy, overseer of carding at 
the Iron Works Mill No. 2, Fall River, 
Mass., has accepted the superintendency 
and management of the Chadwick: Mills, 
Chadwick, N. Y. 


—T. Fairchild, late overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Odell Mills, Bynum, 
N. C., has assumed ‘his new duties as su- 
Smithermah Mill, 


perintendent of the 


Troy, N. C. 


—H. N. Fish, for 18 years an overseer 
in the Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, Mass., 
has taken charge of the picking, carding 
and spinning in the new No. 6 mill of the 
Nashua Mfg. Co., at Nashua, N. H.: The 
employees of ‘the Palmer Mills presented 
Mr. Fish with a handsome gold watch 
when he resigned. 


—John W. Gilston, New Bedford, Mass., 
has recently assumed the, superinten- 
dency of the West Point Cotton Co., West 
Point, Miss. 

—T. C. Haskell has accepted the over- 
seership of the carding and spinning de- 
partments at night at tha Monroe, Cotton 
Mills; Monroe, Ga. : 


—J. C. Lewis has récéftly, atcepted’ the 
superintendency of the Vesta Cotton Mill, 


Charleston, 8S. C. 


—Harry Gaunt has resigned as overseer 
of corduroy cutting at the Eagle Mills 
Woonsocket, R. L., to accept a similar po- 
sition in Allentown, Pa. 


—W. N. Kimball, for the past fourteen 
years superintendent of the Great Falls 
Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H., on July 
28th left for Woonsocket, R. I., to become 
general superintendent of the Social and 
Nourse Mills of the Social Mfg. Co. He 
succeeds Charles H. Merriman, Jr., who 
goes to Providence to act as assistant to 
Henry F. Lippitt, the agent, and to his 
father, C.H. Merriman, thetreasurer. Mr. 
Kimball was presented with a beautiful 
cut glass punch bowl by Treasurer 
Nichols of the Great Falls Mfg. Co., and 
the heads of the departments. The treas- 
urer complimented him on his efficiency 
during his years of service in. the employ 
of the company. He regretted his leav- 
ing. and prophesied his j 
new position. 


success in his 


—J. R. Killian, at present superintend- 
ent of the Alpha Mill, Charlotte, N. C., 
has engaged with the Laboratory Mills 
at Lincolnton, N. C., to take charge as 
superintendent. Isaac Edwards, who has 
had charge of the Alpha Mill at night, 
has been appointed to take Mr. Killian’s 
place. 


—Robert A. G. Mackenzie, overseer in 
the No. 1 City Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of spooling, warping and twist- 
ing in the No. 2 City Mill, in consequence 
of Mr. Gilston, the former overseer, hav- 
ing accepted a position as superintendent 
of a mill in West Point, Miss. Mr. Ma: 
kenzie is one of the evening instruct 
in the New Bedford Textile School. 


ors 


B. F. Nuttall, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at tthe Rodman & 
Heath Mill at Waxhaw, N. C., is now at 
the Springstein Mill, Chester, 8. C. 


—B. 8S. Patton, late of the Southwark 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted the 
superintendency of the Glasgow Mills in 
that city. 


A. Platt has secured the position of 
overseer of carding department of the 
New York Mills, N. Y. 


—Patrick Quigley, recently secondhand 
in the weaving department at the Albion 
Mills, Central Falls, R. I1., is now over- 
seer of that department. 


—R. J. Redd, late of Augusta, Ga., 
mills, is the new overseer of carding at 
the Lafigliey, S. C., mills. 


—Charles Rowe, who has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Great Falls 
Bleachery, SOmersworth, N. H., has as- 
sumed his new duties. He is from North 
Adams, Mass., where he has been in the 
employment of/the Arnold Print Works. 
Previous to that he was employed at the 
Bondsville Bleachery, Bondsville, Mass. 
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—W. H. Smith, overseer of spinning at 
the Manetta Cotton Mills, Lando, 8. C., 
has resigned. 


—W. F. Sherman, civil and mechanical 
engineer of Boston, is at present in Eng- 
land, where the will remain for a few 
months on an important mission involv- 
ing large business interests of many of 
the greatest and best manufacturing in- 
dustries in that country. 


c. wa. 


Styke is now boss spinner at the 
H: irmony Mills, bj 


Cohoes, N, 


—R. L. Walker, late superintendent of 
the Laurens, 8. C., mills, has taken 
charge as superintendent of the Enoree, 
8. C., mill A. Wright, who succeeds Mr. 
Walker at Laurens, 8. C., has assumed 
his new duties. 


—L. Whitney is overseer of weaving in 
the new No. 5 mill of the Nashua Mfg 
Co., Nashua, N. Mr. Whitney resigned 
a similar position with the Albion Co. at 
Central Falls, R. I., after holding it with 
marked success for 12 years. He was 
presented on leaving with a finely carved 
meerschaum pipe by his friends in the 
mill. 


Ware has succeeded Wal 

superintendent of the 
Roswell, Ga. Mr. 
Phoenix 


—Arthur L. 
McGregor as 
Laurel Mills Mfg. Co., 
MeGregor goes to the Eagle & 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Woolen. 


—Geo. W. Burr, recently overseer of 
finishing in the American Woolen Co.'s 
mill, Dover, Me., has engaged in a sim 
ilar capacity at North Chelmsford, Mass. 


Besser, of Bridgeton, R. L., 
} 


Doss 


—Frank W. 
has recently accepted the position of 
weaver in the mill of the Kent Mfg. Co., 
Centreville, R. I. 


—A. T. Bright is superintendent of the 
South Chester Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa 


Cushing has completed his 
duties as superintendent of the Endrick 
Woolen Mills, Great Barrington, Mass, 
ind has gone to Wallingford, Pa., to take 
charge of a mill there. 


—Henry R. 


—R. H. Church, superintendent of the 
Wickford Worsted Mills, Wickford, R. I., 
has gone to Raritan, N. J. 


—A. Courtenay, who for the past seven 
years has been boss burler at the Assa- 
bet Mfg. Co., Maynard, Mass., has re- 
signed. 


—F. E. Cane, boss weaver, has severed 
his connection with the American Wool- 
en Co., Moosup, Conn. 


—Robert Crossley is now boss dyer for 
the Yantic Woolen Co., Yantic, Conn. 


more 
carding de- 


—James J. Donalan, for 
twenty vears employed in the 
partment as overseer or assistant at Wil- 
liam Wood & Co.'s woolen mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion in the 17-set woolen mill at Oe¢cella, 
Md., operated by W. J. Dickey & Sons. 
He succeeds C, H. Dorsey. 


—R. Denniston has secured the position 
of overseer of the dressing department of 
the mills of the Assabet Mfg. Co., May- 
nard, Mass, 
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Howard Dudley, for some time boss 
dyer at the Dingley Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has resigned in order to accept 
t Similar position with the Quaker City 
Dye Works, Philadelphia. 


James Donaldson, of Ware, Mass., is 
now boss finisher for the Dews Woolen 
Co., North Dexter, Me. 

Thomas H. Dunlevy, formerly em- 
ployed at the Pranker Mfg. Co.'s mill, 
Saugus, Mass., has been selected as su- 
perintendent of the Northern Ohio Blan- 
ket Mills, Cleveland, Ohio. 


—Thomas Donalon is superintendent in 
the Collins & Levey Woolen Mill at Gil- 
sum, N. H. 


—F. E. Devereaux of Stafford Springs, 
Vt., is boss dyer at Harrisville, N. H. 


John Eastwood has resigned as boss 
finisher at Monson, Mass., and returned 
to his home in Winooski, Vt. 


arder for 
rosby Mfg. Co., East Glastonbury, 


Octave Gilbert is now boss c 
the C 
Conn, 


—Herbert Greenhalge, secondhand in 
the finishing department of the Lippitt 
Woolen Co., Woonsocket, R. 1. has ac- 
cepted a position with the Hampden 
(Mass.) Mills as boss finisher. 


—G. W. Gerry, late overseer of mule 
spinning at the Winooski Woolen Mill, 
Winooski, Vt., is now at Montmorency 
Falls, P. Q., in charge of all the spin- 
ning for the Montmorency Cotton Co, 


—John Ginty is now night overseer of 
spinning at the Sarnac Worsted Mills, 
Blackstone, Mass. 


James Gallagher, boss finisher for the 
Endrick Woolen Mills, Great Barrington, 
Mass., has resigned. 


as Wes 
comber it the 


Greenwood, boss carder ind 
Chautauqua Worsted 
Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., has accepted a 
similar position with the Manhattan 
Worsted Mills, New York City. 


boss fuller 
Mass., 


Joseph Glennon, 
Mills, Collinsville 
igned recently. 


Collins 


John Heard has been gage 5 
William Rehartzky as boss r at 
William Emsley Bros.’ mill, Philad elphia, 
"a 


John Howard, overseer of weaving at 
the Belvidere Mill No. 1, Lowell, Mass., 
been promoted to Belvidere Mill No. 

take the place of Charles N. Bagley. 
tus Lawles, secondhand of Belvidere No. 
is now overseer of the weaving depart- 
ment. 


ha 
2, to 
G 
» 


—George W. Hall has severed his con- 
nection with the Brookville Woolen Mills, 
Jefferson County, Pa 


W. S. Hills, designer and assistant su- 
perintendent for a number of years with 
the Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass., 
has severed his connection with that con- 
cern, and Albert W. Slocum, boss weaver 
of the mills, has succeeded him. 


—O. F. Ireland, who, since its organiza- 
tion, hag been manager of the Penobscot 
Woolen Co., Dexter, Me., has retired and 
sold a part of the stock, of which he was 
1 large owner 
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—Henry Ingham has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Chautauqua Worsted Mills, 
Jamestown, N. Y., to become overseer cf 
the worsted yarn department at the Clin- 
ton Worsted Mill, Clinton, Mass. 


—Horace A. Kimball, founder of the 
Manton Mills, Manton, R. L., has resigned 
as manager of the concern, and Frank 
E. Weeden, for a number of years super- 
intendent of the Weybosset Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be his successor. 


—James Knox of Providence, R. I. has 
recently accepted the position of over- 
seer of dyeing at the Springvale Woolen 
Mills, Springvale, Me. 


—James R. Kelley, for a number of 
years loom fixer in the Dudley Woolen 
Mill, Webster, Mass., has accepted a po- 
sition with the New London (Conn.) 
Steam Woolen Co. 


—John Kavanaugh, of Hope Valley, R. 
I., has recently become overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Wickford Wors- 
ted Mills, Wickford, R. I. 


—Edward Lannigan has severed his 
connection with Joseph Randall & Bros., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, to become 
boss spinner at A. Platt & Son's cotton, 
wool and yarn mill, Manayunk, Philadel- 
phia. 


—Benjamin D. Mellor, who filled the of- 
fice of superintendent of the New Eng- 
land Woolen Mill in Rockville, Conn., is 
to be president and manager of the 
Standish Woolen Co., Plymouth, Mass. 


—R. K. Manter, formerly of Blackin- 
ton, Mass., has secured the position of 
boss dyer at the Winooski Worsted Mill, 
Winooski, Vt. 


—Charles A. Platt, of Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has engaged as superintendent with 
the Rochester Woolen Mills, Rochester, 
Minn. 


—Godfrey Mann, of Camden, Me., has 
engaged as boss carder for the Penobscot 
Woolen Co., Dexter, Me. 


—L. Murphy, formerly of the Washing- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is now one 
of the boss spinners of the worsted de- 
partment of Edward T. Steele & Co., 
Bristol, Pa. 


—Robert McArthur, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Merrimack Woolen Mills, Dra- 
cut, Mass., has removed to Lebanon, N. 
H., to accept a position in a woolen mill. 


—A. Manning has been promoted from 
secondhand to boss carder in the Auburn 
Woolen Co.’s mills, Auburn, N. Y 


—Frank Nasch, overseer of carding for 
the Bridgeton (N. J.) Woolen Co., has re- 
signed in order to return to his former 
position in charge of the carding depart- 
ment of the Oakland Mfg. Co., Haight, 
Carroll Co., Md. 


—Thomas Pierce, of Worcester, Mass., 
has been engaged as boss carder for the 
Capron Yarn Mill, Uxbridge, Mass. 


—James Ruie, superintendent, has sev- 
ered his connection with the J. L. & T. 
D. Peck Mfg: Co., at Pittsfield, Mass. 


—Joseph Raconsley has accepted the 
position of boss weaver of the Ontario 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—William J. Rollinson has accepted the 
position of boss finisher for Simson & 
Kirkaldy, Woonsocket, R. IL. 


—Thomas Richmond of Leominster, 
Mass., formerly overseer of carding for 
the Summit Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., is now in the employ of 
the Dayville Woolen Co., Killingly, Conn. 


—R. Sheridan has succeeded H. R. 
Cushman as boss carder at the Endrick 
Woolen Mills, Great Barrington, Mass. 


—Elwood Smith has succeeded Herman 
Haigh as overseer of the wool carding 
department in Folwell Bros. & Co.'s 
mills, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Smith was 
formerly employed in a similar capacity 
at Clifton Heights, Pa., by the Caledonia 
Mills. 


—W. L, Shaw, thas succeeded L. A. An- 
derson as superintendent of the Anderson 
Mills, Skowhegan, Me. 


—Peter Sheehan is now overseer of 
dressing and spooling at the Oneko Wool- 
en Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


—James Shaughnessey has severed his 
connection with Holden, Leonard & Co., 
Bennington, Vt., where he was employed 
as foreman of the dyeing room. 


—Alexander Smith, of Westerly, R. L, 
has secured the position of boss weaver 
and designer for the Montville Woolen 
Co., Montville, Conn. 


—Israel Stead, of Philadelphia, Pa., is 
now boss carder for the Passaic Woolen 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 


—John Scannell, formerly fixer at the 
Marland Mill, Andover, and at Saxton's 
River, has succeeded E. P. Barber, who 
has resigned as boss weaver at Saxton’'s 
River, Vt., and accepted a position at 
Dover, Me. 


—Abraham Taylor has charge of the 
mule spinning for the Burlington Woolen 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


—David Wilson has recently accepted 
the position of overseer of fulling for 8S. 
F. Cushman & Sons, Monson, Mass. 


—James Williams has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at East Glastonbury, 
Conn., to accept a similar position in the 
Baltic Mills of the American Woolen Co., 
Enfield, N. H. 


Knit. 


—Robert Boyle, overseer of carding for 
the Valentine Knitting Co., Bennington, 
Vt., resigned recently. 


—William Gilbert has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of the knitting depart- 
ment at the Chester Knitting Co.’s mills, 
Spring City, Pa. 


—George M. 
has recently 
Knitting Co., 
tendent. 


Hewitt, Centreville, Mich., 
engaged with the Alpine 
Pittston, Pa., as superin- 


—William Howard, who for eight years 
past has been foreman of the finishing 
room in the Ipswich Mill, Ipswich, Mass., 
has been promoted to be night superin- 
tendent, Harry Crosby succeeding him as 
foreman. 
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—H. P. King, formerly foreman of the 
Plainville Mfg. Co.’s mills, Plainville, 
Conn., has accepted a position with the 
Springfield Knitting Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


—A. E. Lambert of 
who recently 


Hoboken, N. J., 
accepted the position of 


boss finisher with Fuld & Hatch, Albany, 
N, ¥., entered upon his new duties the 
lth of July. 


—Charies Tuttle, overseer of dyeing, 
has resigned his position with the Shaw 
Knitting Co. at Lowell, Mass., to accept 
a similar place with the Hooper Knitting 
Co. ae Borg of the Massachusetts 
Bleach & Dye Works, North Andover, 
Mags., has succeeded him. 


—W. H. Watters has recently engaged 
as boss knitter with the Windemere 
Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N. C 


Miscellaneous. 


—Herman A. Metz, president of Victor 
Koech] & Co., New York, returned last 
month on the new steamer Deutschland 
from a two months’ vacation in Europe. 


—Franklin Allen, secretary of the Silk 
Association, returned home on August 
4th. He has been acting as a member of 
the jury on rewards at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 


—George Bannigan, formerly of Pater- 
son. N. J., is now superintendent of the 
Kidney & Bridgen Co., silk manufactur- 
ers, Auburn, N. Y. 





Deaths. 


—Edward A Greene, president ind 
treasurer of the Greene & Daniels Mfg. 
Co. of Central Falls, R. 1., died Sunday, 
July 8, in Philadelphia, of nervous pros- 
tration. His death was a shock to his 
many friends in both business and social 
circles, and his demise will be keenly felt. 
He was born in Central Falls, Feb. 9, 
1845. He started in as clerk in the office 
of Greene & Daniels, his father, the late 
sjenjamin F. Greene, being the senior 
partner. He remained in the office four 
years, and then went ito Europe to study 
cotton mill methods and machinery. 
Upon his return he entered the factory 
and worked four years to acquire a prac- 
tical training. Mr. Greene's father’s part- 
ner, Mr. Daniels, died in 1876, and the 
firm was then incorporated as the Greene 
& Daniels Mfg. Co., the younger Mr. 
Greene being elected treasurer. Upon 
the death of his father, in 1886, Mr. 
Greene became president of the corpora- 
tion and in 1895, when Treasurer Georee 
Grant resigned, he succeeded him. He 
was also a director of the Slater Trust 
Co., the Kent-Stanley Co., Atlantic Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. of Providence, 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
River Spinning Co. of Woonsocket and a 
trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank, 
Pawtucket. His widow and three chil- 
dren survive him. 


—Thomas Kitson, a widely known wool- 
en manufacturer and owner of the 
Stroudsburg Woolen Mills, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., whose reputation extended to the 
old world, died suddenly July 5th on a 
railroad train en reute to New York. The 
cause of his death was heart failure. Mr. 
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Kitson gained fame for a feat which 
gave to the world a record of speed and 
workmanship in the textile industry. In 
six hours and four minutes the fleece of 
six sheep was transformed into a finished 
suit of up-to-date clothing worn by Mp. 
Kitson. The previous world’s record of 
this. kind was held by a mill at (Gala- 
shiels, Scotland, and was eight hours. At 
the Scotland trial, however, only one 
kind of wool was used, whereas in the 
Kitson trial, there was a mixture of 20 
per cent. white and 40 per cent. black, 
making altogether a better cloth and giv- 
ing a distinct plaid pattern. All in all, 
the cloth was subjected to 18 processes of 
manufacture before reaching the tailors, 
who, in the short time of two and one 
half hours, had the finished suit, with 
every button in its place, and fit, style 
ind workmanship of the highest order, 
t the residence of Mr. Kitson. 


—Charles Justin MeKenzie, a retired 
manufacturer, one of the leading men of 
Franklin, Mass., died suddenly of heart 
failure at his home in that town recent- 
ly, in his fifty-fourth year. The deceased 
was bora in Woodstock, Vt., his father 
being Justin McKenale, 1 successful 
woolen manufacturer and proprietor of 
the Dewey Mills at Queechy, Vt., in the 
conduct of which the son had an interest. 
After graduating from Tufts 
with high honors, Mr. McKenzie associ- 
ated himself with Hon, Joseph G. Ray of 
Franklin and Hon. Osear J. Rathbun of 
Woonsocket, R. L, in the manufacture 
of feltings, with factories at Nason's 
Crossing at Franklin. He retired after a 
successful career of 12 years. He took 
a lively interest in the affairs of his 
town, and his loss to the community will 
be great. 


College 


~—Theodore Edwin Isaacks, one of the 
old merchants of New York, who ‘had 
been in the wholesale silk business there 
from 1840 to 1880, died recently. He was 
born in New York City in 1816, and had 
lived in Brooklyn for seventeen years 
since his retirement from active business. 
He leaves four daughters and one son. 


-Jeremiah Dubois, mayor of Bridge- 
ton, N. J., from 1885 to 18%, died last 
month. For several years he had been 
in failing health. Mr. Dubois, with his 
brother, the late Robert Dubois, built the 
present Eastlake Woolen Mills in Phila- 
delphia, and for many years operated 
them very successfully. He was after- 
ward connected with a Philadelphia 
cloth house. 


-James Stirk, proprietor of the woolen 
mill at Sherman, Pa., died suddenly June 
29th. Death was attributed to heart fail- 
ure, 


John M. Dean, a former cotton manu- 
facturer of Rhode Island, died at Carver, 
Mass., July &th, aged 77 years. 


Henry Morton, for twenty-five years 
overseer in the spinning room at the 
Chase Woolen Mills, Webster, Mass., 
died last month, in his seventy-second 
year. 


—Sydney Campbell, a well-known 
young resident of Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and a son of George Campbell, the knit- 
ting machine manufacturer, of Cohoes, 
died last month at his home in Lansing- 
burgh. Mr. Campbell was vice-president 
of the Atlantic Knitting Co., Cohoes, and 
leaves a widow and one child. 
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Your Belt Service. 


You Run Tight Belts. 


We can improve your Belt Service tremendously. 

We can stop your belts from slipping and make them run 
easy yet with smooth uniform speed. Increase power trans- 
mitted at least 15% ; make and keep your belts pliable, elastic 
and in perfect condition. 


Cling Surface will do this. 

We want you to send for a trial can 

Test it severely. 

If it fails we take it away and pay charges both 
ways. 

If it gives these results you will pay for it gladly. 
You won't lose either way. 

Can't we hear from you? 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 
199-205 Virginia Street, 
BUFPALO, N. Y. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS, 





The Buffalo Fan System 


of Heating, Cooling, 


Buffalo Steel-Plate Pulley Fan blowing through Heater 


The one adequate System for heating and ventilating large 
mills, factories and other industrial buildings, 
by an unfailing supply of properly 
tempered air. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Buffalo Forge Company, ®UFFALO. N. y. 
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Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co., 150 Devonshire 
8t., Boston. 
Appraisals. 
American Appraisal Co, Milwaukee, and 
804 Pairk Row Bldg, New York. 
Are Lamps. 
Lea Manufacturing Co. Elwood, Indiana. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson, N. J. 
Tower & Wallace, Broadway and 25th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Artificial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federa! St., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co , 143 Federal S8t., Boston. 
Asphalt Roofing. 
arren Bros. Co.. 43 Federal St., Boston. 


Automatic oe? fer Cetten and 


ool. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. . 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belt Cover. 
Warren Mfg. Co., Chicago, I)1. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Jeftrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Oo 


oO. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
See also Mili Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia 8t., Buffalo, 


N.Y. 
Stephenson Mfg, Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Warren Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Belt Hooks. 
Brisiols Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Blewers. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Micb. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Blower Co., New York. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Murray, C. O., Nashua, N 4 
Parker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Straus & Co.t5) Broad St., New York. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners. 
Coggeshall Mfg. Co., 130 1-2 Liberty St., 
ew York. 


Bexes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 

Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co.. Providence, R. I. 

Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass ( Perforated.) 

See under Perforated Metal. 
Bridges. 

American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Brushes. 

Felton, 8S. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H 
Brushers 

See Napping Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 

American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Burr Pickers. 

Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 

— & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 

ass. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 


Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel}. 


phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. 1. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Buck Card Clothing Co., Palmer, Mass. 
Hammer, C. H. & Co., ch ae oo eg 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Carders’ Teols. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th 8t, 
Phila. Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila. 


Pa. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Cement “Dealers.” 
Warren Bros. Co., 148 Federal St., Boston. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Byllews & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
a. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Clutches. 


American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 


Mass. 

Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 
Conn, 

Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, 
asa. 
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Wuere? How? Way? Wao? 


Where can we get such a machine? 


How can we produce that effect, or color, or fabric? 


Why does this machine run badly, and what can I 


do to fix it? 


Who makes such and such fabrics? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are constantly arising, and our 
Questions and Answers Department undertakes to answer those relating to 
textile matters, free of any charge, to the best of its ability, and invites such 


correspondence from subscribers. 


Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atiantic Avenue, Boston. 








Combs (Wool and Cotton) 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi 
dence, R. I 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods, 
Mmit Geeds). 
Hirschman, H. 419 Broome 8t., New York. 
Cencrete. 
Warren “ros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Cenveying Machinery aed Chains 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O 
Link Belt Machines Co. , Chicago, ii. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print BRellers. 
Phillips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, RB. I. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Cepper Werk for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


phia 
Granger pepetey & Machine Co, Provi- 
enc 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Corrugated Iron Shutters. 
American Bridge Co., New York. 


Cetten 
— sai aor ick, Richards & Co., Bos- 


Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Link Belt Machines Co., Chieago Ill. 
Cotten Machizery. 
ee W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. 'W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


hia. 
curtis. & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton- Burn am Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 


Howard & Dallese> American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Nyy ong Taunton Mass. 
McKerrow, H.G & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Philad+Iphia Drying Levee erat My B- 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Go, ‘ian 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
a d, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 


ton 

wattle Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

big gh Machine & Press Co, ‘Woon. 
e 


Cotton Openers and 


Lap 
Howard & Dailon h American Machine 
“o, Pawtacket, 
Cutters for Knit a 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Decoration Wash for Enteriors. 
De Ronde, F. 8, Co., 54 John St., New York. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., Brooklyn, NY 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane S8t., New York. 
Dryers. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
a ~ “hee HW. & Sons Co., Philadel. 


a. 
oleuger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 


pon ne 3 + 

Ken R. & Son., Raritan, 

Peiladetphia, Drying g Machinery “bi. 6721 
Germantown Ave., Ppiladelph 

ene pas Textile Machinery Oo, Phila- 
e 

Praitn Co, Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
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Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R, I. 
dargent’s, U. &., 12008, Graniteville, Mass. 
Svartevant, B. F. Oo, % Oliver st, Boston, 
Musters. 
See Wooland Waste Dusters. 
Dyers, GBieachers and Finishers 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134-150 
North 22d 8t., Philadelphia. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia 
Capstick, Job n & Sons, Montville, N.J 
Conoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N > 
as) Ae Worsted Miiis (yarns), Bristo), 
Devidees: & Brooke, 2560 No. 3d S8t., Phila- 
aeip 
Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. i 


Firth & Foster Uo, Kensingw 

Greenwood, H, & Bauit, Frankiord, Pa. 

Home Bleach & Dye Wess Peotasien and 
Valley Falls, R.1. 

Littlewood. G. J.,& wy Manayunk, Pa. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 

Molt Bros. oy Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

Pawtuccer yrase 3 Bieaching Vo, raw 
tucket, R. I 

Philadelphi« Linen Finishing Co., Frank. 
tort, Philadelphia. 

Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Dyeing, ——— Bleaching and Finish- 
mg Machinery. 

Arlington setbine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Butterworta, H. W, Sons Co Phila Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 
Fairmount Machine 


Co, 2% and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi-. 
dence, BR. I. 
Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Howard, Gen. C., 1788 Barker St. Phila, Pa. 
yom, D, R. & Son, Raritan, N. J 
pp. . H., Paterson, N. 
Lines ~ The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
ee , ere Machine Co., Spring- 
el 
Peel, ein H. Germantown, Philadel- 
phia Pa. 
Phenix {ron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying oer Ay Co. 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelph 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery “Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, 7 F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Dry ing.) 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
a House Cans. 
ill, James Mfg. Sp Providence, R. I. 
Dyehouse Fleo 
arren Bros., 143 3 Federal St., Boston. 
Dye Sticks, 
alley, Frank, Cedar Brook, New ponanay. 
Haedrich, E. M, Philadelphia, 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Aniline Co., 163 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


York. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase St., 

Boston. 
Berlin Aniline Werks, 72 Front 8t., N. ¥ 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park ‘Place, N.Y. 

son & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
oh om ieee of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


t, ° 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar ‘st, New York. 
Janney, O. ’s, oy Wy Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A , & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Conn 
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18 Burling Slip, New 


Jones, J. Howell, 


York. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 14! ‘St, N. ¥. 
Klipstein, A, © Co, 122 Pear! 8t,N 
Koechl Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson ‘* ie Be 
Kuttroff, Pighseecs x Co., New York. 


Matheson, W.J, & Co, 182- 84 Front St, N.Y. 
Merrimac Chemical Co, mcr 
ao bros.,. Millbury, Mass (Indi ‘© Blue.) 


. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 ekman 
ares New York. 
Oakes Mtg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. 
Roessler Hasslacher chemical Co, 100 
William ee New York 
Schoell«opt, Hartford & Hanna Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, Pa. 
Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
hua & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 
ayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad 8t., Boston, Mass. 
mypames. 
turtevant, Co., 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Elastic Web Calenderi 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. 
Electros and Printing. 
Whitco 4 a ald & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,|N.Y. 
oq Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
onn 
Jeffrey Moos Ot Bb Co., Columbus, O 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 
Humphrey, 8. K., 58 State St., Boston. 
Electrical Construction. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
Philade)phia. 


Electric Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electric Moters. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


rE ne Foundations. 
arren Bros. Uo., 143 Federal St., Boston. 


Engineers, Mechanical. 

American eeeee Co., The, New York. 

Ferguson. Jobn W. Paterson, N. J. 

Rittenhouse, Frank, Norristown, Pa. 
Exhaust Heads. 

Burt Manutacturing Co , At ron, Ohio. 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Firepreof Construction. 

American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 

Mass. 

Forges. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffa.o, N. Y. 

Sturtevant Co, B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 

See Clutches. . 
Friction Hoisting Drums 

Eastern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fulling Mills for Weolen Goods. 

Hopkins, Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter Jas, fachine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis, 60} and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Exhauaters. 

Sturtevant Co., B F., Boston. 


B. F. Boston. 


Machines. 
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Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant VLo., B. F , Boston. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Eastern Machinery Co. 
Conn. 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
HMumidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
HMydre Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co , Boston. 
Rusden Machine Co,, Warren, R. I, 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Mnit Geods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co., 115 Franklin St., 
New York. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 
Friedbenger & Co, Edgings, Germantown 


F lomiee & Chapin, Philade)phia 
oe & Horwitz, Lacing», 30 Howard St, 


New Haven, 


pasmentas Geo. W. Fg ye is 

Krout & Fite Mtg. Co Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald St. hile. 

Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Knit Geods Spatchins Machines, 
Crechet. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, aaritord, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland St, 
Phila Pa. 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mnitting Machinery. 
American Knitting Machine Co., 
socket, R. I. 
Beattie, Wm. & Son, Cohoes, N 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John "Se. -» Phila. 
delphia. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington Vt. 
Crane Mfg. Co, opert » H. 
Excelsior Knitting achine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh "AV2. and Mascher 


Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
12 and Media Sts, Phila. 


Jones, Lewis, 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), wme . 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N » Me 

Lindley, Geo. W., 5122 Wakefield St., Ger. 
mantown, Pa. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. 

a & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 


Nye "  yredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
| Soe en & O'Neill, 127 Bread ios Phila, Pa. 
per Mtg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
eR & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland S8t., 
Phila., Pa 
Snyder, Homer P. Mfg. Co. Little Falls, 


owe 

stahord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Taylor, James, 885 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, penemecie, N.H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle vo.. senohomer, 5 N. H. 
Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 
Kavanaugh, Geo. W.-, Cohoes, N. = 


Woon. 
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Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
anufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St. 

Philadelphia 

Mayo Kn tting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N 

Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H 


Laberatery Outfits. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 


Looms. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Lowell Machine Sho , Lowell, ‘Mass. 

Mason Machine Wor ‘3, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, M- 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon’ 
socket, R. I 

Lubricators. 

Ameledema Oilless ae Phifede Dee. pasteles 
8t, Wayne Junction, Philad elphia 

Dixon, Jos., Crucibie Co Jersey ity, N. J. 


Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Lum pers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Machinery Dealers. 
see Pa. Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
1 


Schofield, Geo. L. Phila., Pa 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 


ails. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Manufacturers’ Agent. 
Cunningham, Jas. D, 1001 Chestnut St, Phil- 
adelpuia, Pa. 
Mechanical Draft. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 


Mieasuri and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble;Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
_ & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 

ass. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 


dence, R. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Mill Brushes. 

See Brushes. 
Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 148 Federal St., Boston. 
Mill Builders and E neers. 

American Bridge Co., The, New York. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Supplies. 

American ya Co, AR i R. I. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R _ 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Seneeys Benj. Son, Gun iin Paterson, 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R.I. 

Easton-Barnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Holmesburg Banding Mfg. Co., Holmes- 
burg, Pa. 

a ing Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, P 

Jeffrev ‘Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 0. 


Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. aM Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machin 
Amoriean Napping | Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, P 


Curtis & ‘Marble Machine Co, “Worcester, 


ass 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Noils (om. ) 
yle, Wm. & Co., 54 Howard 8t., N. Y. 
Malcolm Mills Co., Frankford, Pa. 
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umbering Machine. 
Bates Machine Co., 46 Broadway, 
York. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Packing. . 
Boston Belting Co, Boston. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Paint. 
DeRonde, F.8.Co, 54 John St., New York 
City. 
Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Painting and W hitewashing Machine 
Triumph Machine & Manufacturing Co. 
209 Hester St , New York, N. Y. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, CU. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 4 School 8t, Bostor, 
Mass. 
Siggers, E. G., Washington. D.C. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Pavers & Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Fraser & Chalmer, Chicago, I). 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union St , Chicago. Ill. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Pipe Covering. 
Keasby, R. A. 83 Warren St, New York. 
Norristown Covering Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oiiless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
h 


New 


phia 
Crawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Printers (Fabrice and Yarn.) 
Capstick, John & Sons, Montville, N. J. 
American Yarn Printing Works, Philadel- 
phia. 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pulley Covers. 
Warren Mfg, Co., Chicago, I). 


Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Quills. 

Parker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbens. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
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Ring Travellers. 
Detlaven Mfg Co, The, 50 
Heights. Bruoklyn, N. Y. 
Rapiesel Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


Columbia 


Morley Button Mfg. Co., Boston. 
Roofing Asphals. 

Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Compuwsi- 


tion. 
meotere Granite Roofing Co., Jersey City 


Rooting Materials (Manufacturers). 
Warren Bros. Uv., 148 Federal 8t., Boston. 
Rope Transmission. 
Awerican Mfy.Cu., New York. 
Holmesburg Banding Mfg. Co., Holmes- 
burg, Pa. 
Reve Traverse. 
Rawlins, J. H, Cnester, Pa. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 
Rubber Cevered Rollers and Goeds. 
Bosto. Belting Co., Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School ot Tex- 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass 
Lawrence Scien'ific School, 
Mass. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies, 
Awerican Machine Co., 420 Library St., 
Phiia, 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Bros., somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
— Sewing Machine Co., Philade}- 
phia. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
oo & Williams, 6tn and Arch Sts, Phila, 


a. 
Union Button Sewing Mch. Co., 164 High 
St., Boston. 
Wilcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., New York. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
a A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
ass. 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 
6ilk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Maron Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Cambridge, 
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Knapp, C. H, Paterson, N. J. 
Rusden Machine Uo., Warren, R. I. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane 8t, NewYork. 
Slashers. 

Opes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell M chine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips C » The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Beups. 
In.tia Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 

B.wmtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

& wiper, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Uraper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Kxston-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
samford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 1. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Fr fer Wool 
Wvonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon. 
socket, R. I 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mase 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitine. 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
sokiey, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
Spools, See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 


Sprinklers. 
= ~Vemaenaoeen Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 





Steam Boilers. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
8t., New ‘ork City. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pendleton. Walter & Co., Sew York. 
Steam Boiler Compound. 
Straus & Uo., 55 Broad St., New York. 


Steam Boiler Easurance. 
Harttord steam Boiler Inspection & Insur. 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co , Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge C :., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton. 9. 
Pendleton, Walter & Co., New York. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 


Steam Surface Coverings. 


Keasbey, Robert A., New York. 
Norristown Covering Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. 

Jenkins Bros., New York 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 

Steam Valves. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook 8t., Louis. 
ville, “: 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 

Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Lewis, H. F. &Co., New Orleans, La. 

Rusden Machine Co.. Warren, R. I. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa. 

Tapes, Braids and Edging». 

Cathcart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 
Friedberger Mtg. Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite Mfz. Co., Allegheny Ave. anc 


Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
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Telephones. 
Mianus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
Philadelphia. 
Plummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Wayne, 
Junc., Phila. Pa. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa 
Tewers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook 8t., Louis 
ville, Ky. 
Lee-Odlum Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Trimmers. 
The Ame:ican Machine Co., 420 Library 
St., Philadelphia. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, Philadel 
phia. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheeis.) 
Valves—Rubber. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
amet n & Curtis Mfg. Co., 
Mich., 81 Wareham S8t., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mattern, Geo. 44 East 8th St., New York. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
New York Blower Co., New York. 
Philadelphia Drying a abioery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Mac ineey , Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Snediker & Carr, 189 No. 7th St, Phila, Pa. 
Sturtevant, B. £. Co, % Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass 
Wall Whitening. 
DeRonde, F.8. Co, 544Jonn St, New York 


City. 
Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Machine Works,(Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


hia. 
Hopkins, Meehine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N.J. 


Saginaw, 


Waste. 
Kay, John J, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W atchman’s Clocks. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane 8t., New York. 
Philhdelphia Electric Construction Co., 
1888 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Waggoner Watchman Clock Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Waterproof Floors. 
Warren Hros, Co., i143 Federal St., Boston. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, ee Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Ogaeee Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


Winders. (Back.) 
Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
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Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire 8t, 
Boston. 
Wire Cloth. 
Fraser & Chalmer, Chicago, Il) 
Wire Goods. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co, The, 0 
Heights, Brooklyn, N. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 


cester, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bidg., Boston. 


Weel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Atlas Foundry and Mch.Co., Newark, N.J. 


Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
me a Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


Columbia 


Pe, and Worsted Machinery. 
a pe W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phile, 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 

Atlas Foundry and Mch Wks.. Newark,N.J. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 

= & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa 

Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Roy, B. 8. & Son, Worcester, seas. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Granitcvillc, Mase. 

Schofield, Geo. az Philadelphia. 

Stoddard, Raserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. 1. 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 "Chureh St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N.Y 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 


mpoter, Jas. Machine Co., No. Adams, 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent , C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Warns, Threads, Etc. 
Banding. 
Holmesburg Banding Co., Holmesburg, Pa. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 
pA gg Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
— Andrew “ a & Co, 179 Devonshire 
t, Boston, M 
ouabar & Cook Miz. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Chauncy St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co. New York and Boston. 
Colchester Mills, 346 Broadway, New York. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Spring St., N.Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniele Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 
Indian Orchard Co., indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. Kk, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co » New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramee. 


Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N 


Gassed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 

Greene & Daniels - ig. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed 
ford, Mass, 


Glazed Yarns. 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., P hilade Iphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, = I. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., Y. 

Moore, C., & Co., (S. W. cor. 5th mad Mar- 
ket Sts. y 

Warren, w, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Colchester Mills, 346 Broadway, New York. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. f. 

Cppnansens Spinning Co, Germantown, 
a 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hyde, E. S, 2238 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

omer. B. , Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Monument Mills, Housatonic. Mass. 

New England Coiton Yarn Co., New Bead. 
ford, Mass. 

Orsweli Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Platt Bros, Manayunk, Pa 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell spinaing rt New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, 

Warren, W, Thread Works, ‘Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mase 

Wolstenholme & Clark, Baker and Mallory 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa. 


Wercerized Yarns. 


Indian Orehard Co., Indian Orcbard, Mass. 

Lorimer, Wm. H. & 8cns Co , Philadelphia. 

Montgomery, J. R. &Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I 
Sgerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
COTTON YARN COMPANY, 


BENNETT, 


HOWLAND, 


ROTCH, 
BRANCHES: 


GLOBE, 
SANFORD. 


FOR WARP and HOSIERY 


Cotton Yarns .)...: 


Island, Peruvian and Egyptian Cotton. 


N. B. SPINNING, 
COHANNET, 
NEMASKET, 


650,000 


SPINDLES. 


TRADES, Carded and 


single and twisted, from American Peelers, Sea 


All Numbers, 4’s to 140’s. 


Colored Yarns Solids, Mixes and Randoms 


Bleached Yarns All numbers single and plies. 


7 
Fine Yarns For Electrical Trade a specialty. 


Main Office, 37 North Water Street, 


.NEW BEDFORD, IIASS. 








Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, 8.1 


indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut 8t, Phila,Pa. 
Shere ae, & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, C t. 


Skerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Platt Bros, Mauayunk, Pa. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 





Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Petia, Pa. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N N. J. 

Campbell, Geo. a Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philade! 
phia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broad way and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N N. J. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket. AE 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Ste, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. casset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, wenen Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane Manayunk. Pa 

Wolstenholme & Clark, Bakerand Mallory 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa 
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Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 
MILLS FOR SALE! Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 
'§ R. B. DENNY, 143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 











$1,000 
$1,000,000 


It makes no difference how large 
or small a property is, we guar- 
antee an exact appraisal. 











Whatis your plant worth in detail at 
present market prices? 

How much would it cost to replace 
it completely? 

Can you tell accurately how much in- 
surance you can legally carry on it? 

Can you tell how much insurance you 
could collect in case of a complete loss? 

These questions are vitally import- 
ant to all owners, stockholders or in- 
vestors. The American Appraisal Co, 
can answer them. 

We furnish complete and accurate 
invoices, inventories, and plans of 
manufacturing plants, mills and all 
properties guaranteeing absolute 
aeest of loss in case of fire and correct 

ata for carrying insurance. Invalu- 
able in securing loans or settling es- 
tates. We willcall upon you or write 
you. Send for our book of particulars. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE. 
Capital Stock $100,000 
Eastern Departinent 


804 Park Row Bidg., . New York 


‘Telephone 3744 Cortlandt. 


WEST ano 























SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Illinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, reaching into 
the eleven States of 


South Dakota Kentucky 
Minnesota Tennessee 
lowa Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Itlinois Indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory for diver 
sided industries, and possessing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material _ 


To sound industries substantial induce 


ments will be given by many of the places | 


**100 


concisely describedin the pamphlet 
Cities and Towns Wanting Indnstries. 
Writetora rs i Nearly ail kinds of indus- 
tries are wanted. Very liberal inducements , 
are offered Textile Industries in the 
South by a number of good places. GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner I. C. R. 
R. Co., Chicago. 





HE Best Mill and Factory 
Paint made, 
Gives a Hard, Smooth Surface. 
A Pure, Lustrous White that is 
Fire and Weatherproof, 
Comes in dry powder form, mixed with 
cold water, when it is all ready for 


use, 
White and 24 Handsome Shades, 
Send for color cards & samples. 
Frank S. DeRonde Co., 
52-54 John St., N. Y. 





A HOME TRADE HOUSE 


— 


London, E. C., England, 


specially adapted for putting quan- 


tities on the market, wishes to hear 
from 
MANUFACTURERS, DESIRING TO 
INCREASE BUSINESS AND SHIP TO 
ENGLAND, 


Spot cash for all orders. Apply to 
the manager 
The Standard Trading Corporation, Ltd, 


24 Cursitor St., London, E.c 





FOR SALE. 


A PROPERTY SUITABLE FOR 
FACTORY OR MILL PURPOSES, 


located at Changewater, N. J., two miles 
from Washington, N. J., on the line of the 
D.L. & W. RB. R. The property includes 48 
acres of land, a51-2 story stone mill or fac- 
tory 60 x 45 feet, and a 3 story frame mill or 
factory 44 x 26 feet, with ample and reliable 
water power. Also ten houses suited for 
residential purposes, Also store houses, 
barns,etc. Price on application. Address, 


AMERICAN SNUFF CO., 
11 FIFTH AVE., - NEW YORK, 
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Japan. 








A Distinct Triumph. 


In competition with the best manufacturers of Europe 
and other American makes, the 


Cross Oil Filter 


Has been selected for the equipment of the 
Imperial Steel Works, owned and operated 
by the Japanese government. 
is probably the most perfect of its kind in 


We guarantee these Filters to save 50% 
of oil bills and back our guarantee with a 
trial at our expense. 


THE BURT IIFG. CO., 





Largest Mfrs. of Oil Filters in the World. 


This plant 





Catalogue 15. 


Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 








DISCARDED 
and 

DAMACED 

PRODUCTS. 





A. N. PARRY & CO, 





Amesbury, Mass. 


Buyers of discarded products for cash from Print 
Works and Damaged Cotton Cloth. 
ples and prices of anything you have to sell. 


Send sam- 


a 





—Established 1872.— 


RICCS & COMPANY, 
F. D. STERNER, General Manager, 
575-577 The Bourse, Phila. Pa. 


Purchase and Sell 


All kinds legitimate business; Nego- 
tiate Partnerships, Procure Special 
Capital, Sell Stocks and Bonds of first- 
class Manufactu ing and Mineral Co- 
operations. 

We make a Specialty of the Selling 
of Manufacturing Plants of every de- 
scription. 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 
Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning anc 
Drawing. 








HARUTUNE ISKIYAN, 


Manufacturer of 


List, Felt and Rag Carpets. 


Carpet Weavers Materials Always on Hand. 


42 Franklin St.. New York. 
SEND 


FOR SAMPLES 











Not connected with any “‘ Trust"’ or ‘* Combination 


MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. 
Secure our prices on bobbins with metal shields of 
a inds, 
CHARLES O. MURRAY, 
soon NASHUA, N. H. 
Manufacturer of Speels, Bobbins 
Skewers, Shuttles. and Wood Turning: 
ot everydes crip.ion. 



















SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The sa certisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or tnauiries songerns them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 


TRXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 


The applications of good overseers in every 


are solicited. 


epartment, who are in want of positions 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers. 


A member or the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


*Qys Jetten Supt. Age 53; American; 
1686 piveae = A Large elpertense. Been 
in present position as superintendent fora 
number of years and previously in the same 
mill as overseer of weaving. Nearly all 
kinds of goods Is familiar with nearly all 
makes of machinery. Refers to past em. 
ployers. 


"(ye Cetton Supt. Age 39; American 
1% Has started several small milis. 
Understands business from bale cotton to 
finished cloth Has made yarns from 8’s to 
26’s run into plaids, ginghams, etc., and is 
tamitiar with most all machinery. Can fur. 
nish references. Prefers Southern States. 





1608 Supt. ef Warn Mill. A young 
man,30, mariied, and competent to 
fill a good position with credit. Honest, 
temperate and excellent business trainin 
and judgment. Thorough manager an 
salesman, and keenly aliveto conditions of 


today. 
1689 Supt. or Assistant Supt. Age 37; 

~“ American; married. Large experi 
ence as overseer and first-class references. 
At present employed as overseer, but is 
capable of filling a superintendent’s posi 
tion. Worked on prints, twills, sheetings, 


cumbric and fancies. 
1653 Supt. of a sma)! mill, or overseer fo 
YO carding and spinning in a large 
mill. Has had seven years’ experience as 
overseer and supt. in good mills. Is 
thoroughly posted on both gray and colored 
work. Hasa ——— knowledge of design- 
ing, and understands all makes of machin- 
ery. Married, and good habits. At pres. 
ent employed as assistant superintendent 


in the South. 

1673 Cotton Supt., Carder, and Spin. 
40 ner. Age 23; ~~ Large 

experience in English mills. Can take posi- 

tion at once. Has worked on all kinds of 

cotton machinery. 





1754 Wanted, position ss superintend 
fe ent in cotton mill. Thoroughly 
understands coarse and fine yarns, combed 
and carded, and all classes of white goods. 





189 Cotten Superintendent wants 
“ position in Northern mill. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills for 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can furnish the best 
of references. Age 3S; married. 





WOOLEN SUPERINTSNDENTS. 








1682 Supt. & Designer, or would take 

“~ a position as designer and axet. 
supt. in a good mill at $1500 per year. Has 
had 14 years’ experience in woolen and wor- 
sted mills from pattern weaver, loom fixer, 
boss weaver, designer. Men’s wear, wool 
and worsteds and dress goods. Best of 


references. 
880 Supt. or Assistant Supt. and De- 

sigaer. Over 25 years’ experience 
as supt. and designer. as designed and 
manufactured nearly all classes of goods 
made in a woolen mill, in wool and wor- 
sted, such as shawls, blankets, beavers, ker- 
seys, cheviots, fancy cassimeres, overcoat. 
ings, worsted suitings, etc. 58 years old; 
married, with family. Would go Westor 
nearly unywhere. ants a mill where he 
can permanently settle and give them the 
benefit of his experience as a manufacturer. 


A first-class man. 
1683 Woolen Supt. Large experience. 
Last mill where he was employed 
was for five years overseer and 15 as super- 
intendent. A good man on flannels, sack- 
ings, skirtings, woolen dress goods and 
domestic woolen goods. Well up in weav- 
ing, dyeing, carding, etc., and has a general 
kn: wledge of all departments in a Western 
woolen mill. Englishman; married. Refers 


to past emplovers. : 

1674 Supt. or assistant in woolen mill. 
‘ 10 years’ experience on cassimeres, 

cloakings, etc. Well posted on shoddies. 

Fir-t-class references. Strictly temperate. 


Age 29; American; single. 
¢ + Weolen Superintendent or 
1386 Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 
Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 
of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 
can go immediatelv. 
1594 Supt. of 5 te 10 Woersted 
— Combing Mill, or asst. supt. in a 
larger mill, or good position as drawer or 
drawer and spinner. Wants $3.50. Has worked 
on fine, medium and coarse wools, numbers 
vrincipally from 14 to 50 in the gray and 
fancy mixes. Had seven vears’ experience 
in England and 10 years’ experience in a 
mill in this country. Can take place at once. 
1610 Woolen Supt. or Dyer. Large 
experience as dyer and assistant 
supt. on broadcloths, kerseys, dress goods 
and men’s wear. Age 36; American, mar- 


ried. 
1387 Woelen Superintendent, one 
mm who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating woo! 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill. Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 
dence solicited. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 





1696 Carder, or secondhand. Experi- 
enced on cassimeres, cloakings. 
blankets, shawls, jeans, and is familiar with 
Furbush, Bridesburg and Smith cards. 
Wants position in Western or Southern 
States. Can take place immediately. Age 
80; American; single. 


1701 Bess Carder. Age 39; English; 

married. Has had large experience 
as boss carder in Canadian mills, and bas 
worked in New England mills, also held 
positions in England before os to this 
country. He has worked on all kinds ot 
wool, cotton, waste, mungo and shoddy 
mixes, cassimeres, dress goods, knit goods 
and blankets. Can take position at once. 
Excellent references. 


1707 Overseer of Carding. Worked 
‘for 21 years in a woolen mill as boss 
carder, but through sickness was obliged to 
resign his position. Is now ready and 
wants a situation at once. Age 49; Ameri- 
can; married. Wants $3a day. Has work- 


ed on dress goods and flannels. 
1643 Woolen Carder. Age 45; Ameri- 
Ite can;married. Has worked as over. 
seer in first-class N. E. mills for the past 18 
years. He is at present employed, but 
wishes to better himself. Could leave ona 
week’s notice. Has worked on cassimeres, 
dress goods, flannels and underwear. A 
good manager of help and thoroughly com. 
petent and eliable. 


COTTON CARDERS. 














1734 Boss Carder. Age 47; Irish; mar- 
fe ried. Been in a mill all his life. 
Held position of secondhand for several 
years and for the past 20 years or more has 
held the position of boss carder. Prefers 
New York state. Cotton, wool, percentages, 
waste batches. 


175 Carder and Spinner. Can give 
‘vo first-class references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Has had twentv-one years’ 
experience as overseer On both American 
and Engligh systems of carding. An Amer- 
ican; 45 years old. Has worked on fine and 
coarse, also colored cotton. 


1759 Boss Cotton Carder. 25 years 
49 old. Has had 12 years’ experience 
in a cotton carding room,and is well ad 
vanced in drafting and changing. Speaks 
French, Italian and English. Willing to go 
South or West. Refers to past employers. 
1718 Second-Hand in Cotten Card 

41© Room. Has hed 10 years’ experience 
in N. E, mill. Understands all makes of 
machines. Can make all changes from 1 to 
20 hank. Has taken course in cotton spin. 
ning at American Correspondence School of 
Textiles. New Bedford. First-class refer. 
ences. Would start at $200 a day. Young 
man and strictly temperate. 


1720 First Clase Cotton Carder or 
=’ Supt. Hashad the advantage of a 
great deal of experience in the various de. 
partments, and is thoroughly posted on all 
details of manufacturing and machinery. 
Would accept a position North or South. 36 
years ot age; American; married. Worked 
on print cloths, twills and sheetings. Has 
had charge of bleaching. 


1736 Overseer Cotton Card Room 
€ and Combing. Age 39; married. 
Has been overseer for past nine year-. In 
last position seven years. Started up two 
large rooms with combers in each. Thor- 
oughly understands all machinery in card 
room. and has run all grades of cotton. Uan 
urnish references, if required. 














1648 Boss W colen Spinner. 47 years 
Old. 28 yeurs’ experience. Worked 
on all kind of stock, from \ to 12 run. Tem. 
Borate, steady, and refersto past employers. 
ill work tor moderate salary. ot em. 
ployed and conld come atonce. Expe:ience 
on cassimeres, flannels, beavers, knit goods 
dress goods, blankets,shawls. 
1732 Boss Spinner. Age 54; English; 
married. Has had u large experi. 
ence as fixer and boss spinner in N. E. mills. 
Dress gvods, beavers, kerseys, shoddy and 
sboddy mixes, blankets, jute, worsted tops 
and felts. Refers to past employers. 
= Overseer Worsted Spinning. 
1595 10 years as overseer of sptanion, 
twisting, reeling, dressing, spooling on 
worsted yarns Engiishman; age 41, mar 
ried. Now employed, but does not like sec 
tion ofcountry. A filst-class man in every 


respect, 

1543 Weolen Spinner and Carder. 
Has handled both departments to. 

gether and separately. Will go South or 


West. Age 29; single. 

1601 Weoten Spianer, ur painier and 
glazer in any kind of mill. Age 31; 

Irish; married. Wants $10 50 per week. Has 

worked on cheviots, overcoatings, broad 


cloths, Satinets, hosiery, yarns, etc. 
1 519 Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 

“2 Age 31; married. Has worked un 
yarns from lrun éownto 54. Some experi 
ence On shoddy. Will work tor moderate 
salary. 














COTTON SPINNERS. 





1636 Overseer Cotten Spinning, 
e Spooling, Warping, Etc. Has 
held position seven years of second-hand 
and has taken textile school courses. Hav 
ing had unusual opportunities to learn, he 
feels competent to take position as over 
seer. Highly recommended by present em. 
ployers. 
1655 Overseer of Cotten Spinning. 
vw 42 years old; married. Experience 
as a spinner covers a period of 30 years in 
first-class N.E. mills. Has worked princi 
pally on fine yarns, #0’st 200’s. Had some 
experience on coarse numbers. First-class 
references. 
136 Mules or Frames. 34 years oO); 
¥. married, Thoroughly understands 
all makes of English and Mason mules. Has 
set up machinery and been expert fixer 
Wants good position as overseer of mule 
room, or would take charge of frames. Ac 
cept $3.50 per day. Best references. 
1663 Overseer Mule Room. Eleven 
~ years’ experience in Fall River 
mills, and for the past ten years overseer of 
mule room. Excellent reference from pres 


ent emplover. Age 44, married. 

1698 Overseer of Mules. 34 years old; 
. married; English. 10 years’ experi. 

ence, chiefly on English mules, on all grades 

of cotton yarn. Would like to get a large 


job. 

1703 Overseer Ring Spinning.Warp 
“ ing and Spooling. Is experienced 

on white work from Nos. 4’s to 30’s. Is fami 

liar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 

spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. 

Wants $3 per day to start with. Age 39; 


American; married. 
1690 Catton Mule Spinner. Age 42; 
French; married. Has worked on 
prints and sheetings and on yarns from 9's 
to 50’s. First class references. Two years’ 
experience as secondhand and five as over 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start witb. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 





ENITTERS. 








1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 30; 
married, American. Has worked 
in weave room since he was17 years old, as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suitings, overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc.,on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard leoms. Excellent references. 
1712 Second-Hand or Overseer of 
(1 Weaving. Age 29; American; single. 
Has some knowledge of designing. las 
worked on fancy wor:teds, cassimeres and 
cheviots. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 
Is familiar wfth Crompton & Knowles ma- 
chines. =e fs Se ei tas 
1688 Overseer vot weaving in large 
JOO mill, designer in small mill, or as- 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 88; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine ca-simeres, fine fancy wor- 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 
1482 Weaver or Wool Sorter. Has 
“~ worked on cassimeres. cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 


ences. ‘ 
1 536 Boss Weaver or Superintend- 

0VvVD ent. Age 43; married; American. 
Can run any department in wovlen_ mill, 
having been in business for himself. Not at 
present employed. Can take position im- 
mediately. 


1468 First-Class Weaver on fancy 
woolens, worsteds and meltons, 
cotton worsteds and shoddy goods. Can take 
overseer position after 6 days’ notice. Has 
been loom fixer, boss and superintendent. 
Age 48. Crompton & Knowles looms. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


1651 Overseer or Secondhand of 
) Cotten Weaving. Has had lon 
experience as loom fixer, secondhand an 
overseer, and can furnish excellent refer. 
ences. Has also had charge of cloth hall 
and drawing departments. With one mill 
was 15 years. eee ae \ 
1687 Overseer of Weaving. Age 30; 
Scotch; married. Has worked on 
taffetas, grogran, satins, serges and grena- 
dines, all kinds of plain and fancy cottons 
and lenos. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Whitin looms. Wants $4 per 
day. sll 
1668 Overseer of Weaving. Age 41; 
ID English; married. Has had large 
experience as loom fixer snd secondhand of 
weaving, and is competent to take an over. 
seer’s job. Has worked on shirtings, sheet- 
ings, sateens, fancy lenos, and all grades of 
fine goods all the way from 2 to 25 harness. 
1652 Overseer Cotten Weaving. 
a3 Worked on about all kinds of cot- 
ton goods. Age 41, American, married. At 
present employed in the South, but wants 
to change for a healthier locality. Refers 
to presen’ and past employers. 
1708 Overseer of Weaving. Has had 
15 years’ experience on 12 different 
kinds of looms and most all kinds of cotton 
goods. Has worked in some of the largest 
mills in the South. 
1738 Overseer of Weaving. Draw- 
be ing-in, Warping. Slashing and all 
preparations. 14 years’ experience in col. 
ored mill in Manchester, Eng, and two 
years in this country. Age 37; English; 
married. Has worked on sateens, drills, 
dress goods, zephyrs, turkish towels. and 
can pick out own pattern for weaving and 
drawingin. Understands the _ different 
makes oflooms. Wants $3.00 per day. 














1084 Overseer of Kuitting and Fin- 

ishing. Age 33; married. Has just 
resigned position in the South on account of 
climate, and is ready to take place at once. 


Can furnish best of references. 
1182 Mnuitting Mill Supt. A practi. 
. cal man, having had charge of each 
and every department in mill before becom. 
ing supt. Can furnish references as to 
character and ability. Wants to become 
associated with a reliable firm. Would take 
an interest in stock company starting anew 
mill Is familiar with all makes of machi. 
nery and all classes of knit goods. Age 40; 
American; married. 


1755 Boss Knitter or Fixer. Has 

worked on eiderdowns, astrachans, 
cardigan jackets, balbriggans, rubber lin- 
ings and fancy knit goods. Will not change 


for less than $3 a day. 

KC Boss Knitter or Supt. Age 48; 
v 98 married. Is thoroughly tamiliar with 
the manufacture of all classes of seamless 
hosiery, and can take any position at short 
notice. 





1722 Supt. of Kuitting. Age 37; 
-—“ American; married. Long experi- 
ence as overseer fits him for superinten- 
dent’s position. Has also worked three 
years in machine shop, setting up knitting 
machines and making the different parts 
of same. Has worked on cotton, wool, ° 
merino and silk; plain and ribbed hosiery 
and underwear. First-class recommenda- 
tions. 
1747 Overseer or Supt. Seamles« 
Knitting, or would take traveling 
position with some good reliable seamless 
machine company. Age 38; married; 
American. 





‘DYERS. 


1733 Dyer. Age 33; married; a Scotch. 

“~ man. Worked in Scotland, and has 
been over seven yearsin this country as 
secondhand for a large manufacturing con. 
cern, wiih whom he is at present, but 
desires to change to a position where he 
will have ful) charge. Has handled cotton 
yarn from 10’s to 80’s in warp and skein, 
also experienced on worsted and silk yarns. 
Can furnish references as to character and 
ability. 





1730 Dyer. Overseer or would take 
e good secondhand job. Age 24; Eng- 
lish; single. Chain warps, filling, raw 
stock, underwear and hosiery yarn, print 
yarn, cop bleaching. 





1664 Boss Dyer. Age 40; Scotch, mar- 

ried, 14 years’ experience as boss 
dyer. 20 years inall at trade. Has worked 
on wool, cotton, ramie. worsted, shoddy and 
union waste dyeing for overcoatings, lin- 
ings, tweeds. cassimeres, plaids, flannels, 
and ladies’ wear, also on all wool and union 
plece dyes, hosiery, knit goods, yarns, slub- 
bing. Is practically familiar with scouring, 
bleaching, carbonizing, speck dyeing and 


toill soap making. 
1680 First-class Cotton Dyer. Has 
~ had charge of piece dying in 
several of the largest bleacheries and dye 
works in the country, to all of which he re- 
fers. Is thoronghly familiar with cotton 
piece dyeing. both fancy and fast blacks, 
and is also a first class yarn dyer and has a 
general knowledge of bleaching and finish. 
ing. Understands mercerizing. %9 years 
old; married; American. Habits and 
record first-class 
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DESIGNERS. 


1635 Designer on colored cotton dress 

goods, and shirtings, and fancy 
worsted dress goods, piece dye, jacquard 
work in cotton, silk filling, also lappets. 
Would not consider position paying less 
than $1200 a year. Is at present employed 
in one of the leading mills, making fancy 
cotton, and is an especially bright young 
man. Early training in scotiand. Has been 
in this country about four years 


1621 Designer or Assistant Supt. on 

men's wear worsteds, coiton wors- 
teds, overcoatings, cassimeres. High and 
low stock, Has been designer in several 
first-class mills. Age 34; married. 


1672 Designer. Overseer of Weav- 
~ ing, or assistant supt. Age 26; Eag- 
lish; single. Has worked in various mills 
in England and this country. Holds first 
honors diploma for weaving and designing 
(London City Guilds), Fancy worsteds, 
dress goods, colored and fancy cotton goods. 


1599 Assistant Designer. A young 
“~~ man who is studying woolen and 
worsted designing would like an opportun- 
ity to get practical experience, and will ac- 
eept very small wages. Has worked in mill 
for two years as weaver on Crompton & 
Kaowles looms. Excellent references as to 
character. 





1591 Designer on fancy worsteds, cot- 
. ton worsteds, fancy cassimeres, 
tweeds, fancy back overcoatings, etc. Ex- 
perience in first-class N.E. mills. Age 30. 
At present employed, but cau accept posi. 
tion at once. 











1526 Foreman eof Finishing Roeom, 
v Folding Packing, etc. Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints. Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this 
country. Can give good references. 
1658 Overseer Weolen Finishing 
. Age 35; married. A number of 
years’ experience as overseer in first-class 
N. E. mills. Worked principally on kerseys, 
meltons, unions and cassimeres, and is 
familiar with Curtis & Marble, Parks & 
Woolson and Cleveland machines. First 
class references. 
1716 Pimisher. Age 29; English; mar. 
ried. Has worked as wet finisher, 
shearer, gigger, second-hand and overseer. 
Prefers a mill making cassimeres, wor 
steds, dress goods ard face finixhed goods, 
A high grade of goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of American and English finishing 
machinery, and can keep same in the best 
of repairs. Prefers Eastern States. Can 
take position at one week’s notice. Best 
of references. 
1692 Cotton Finisher and Corduroy 
Ja Cutter. Age 31; English; married. 
Large experience in England and in this 
country. All classes of cordurovs and vel 
vets, cutting, etc., singeirg and finishing of 
cords. Can turnish excellent references. 
1729 Overseer of Finishing. Age 46 
— 26 vears’ experience as overseer On 
all kinds of woolen and union goods Thor 
oughlv posted on finishing low to medium 
grade of wool warp and cotton warp fancy 
cassimeres, overcoatings, cloakings, wors- 
ted suitings, also steam finished goods, 
Good references from present employers. 
1761 Finisher. Is 27 years old, and has 
‘9 worked 12 years’ in finishing room, 
and three years as overseer. Fancv cassi. 
meres, cheviots, meltons, broadcloth and 
mixes, Can give good references. and will 
go anywhere. Wants. at least, $2.50 perday. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








1731 Noung Man of 32 desires to go 
to Japan. Is temperate. Been 
twenty years in cotton mili, and has had 
experience on many kinds of looms, in 
cluding Draper. Has best of references. 
Holding a good position in m1)l now. 
174 { Pixer. Age 4; American; single 
Is familiar with Boss, Invincivle, 
McMichael & Wildman, Brinton, Denny and 
Victor machines. Wants $l5a week. 
1740 Assistant Supt. and Designer, 
overseer Of weaving, designer, or 
both. Age 29; Scotch-American; married 
Worked in scotland and 5 years in this 
country. Fancy white and colored cotton 
goods, lenos, lappets, welts, dimities, 
sateens, Jacquard, towels and handker. 


chiefs. 

1749 Fixer or Boss Kuitter wishes 
“ position. Eight years’ experience 

on knitting machinery. Experienced on 

Standard, Mayo and Hepworth machines. 

Will accept position in any state. 


1583 Cleth Room Overseer. A 
e young man having good experi 
ence as overseer in plain anu faney mills 
desires to change. Has worked on nearly 
all classes of cotion goods, and is recom. 
mended as a first-class figurer and good 
manager of help. Can take eharge of cioth 
department and shipping where both posi 
tions are combined, or would accept posi 
tion as office assistant. American; married. 


1711 Mill Engineer and Draughts- 

man. American; married. Would 
take up other responsible duties in connec 
tion with engineering work. References of 
the highest character, and salary expected 
quite reasonable. 





1713 Foreman of Picker Room, or 
~ Painter tor some mill and weaver 
in winter or avy other winter work. Wants 
employment year around. Is an ail around 
manin wo-len mill. Has worked on beav 
ers, blankets and tancy dress goods. Wants 
$2 per day to start. 


1726 

=~ time of leaving weave room till 
ready for consumer, piece dye cotton and 
silk mixtures included, or will accept over 
seership inanyd partment connected with 
above. 35 years old; American; married 
Is familiar with most all machinery used 
in this branch. 
1685 Boss Dresser or Assistant De- 

OY signer. Has taken a thorough 
course in designing, and is wel] up in calcu 
lations and in the making of fancy men’s 
wear goods of all kinds. Has worked in 
Scotland and three years in this country. 
His knowledge of yarn calculations and 
practica) experience as dresser tender: 
makes him well fitted to fill a position as 
boss dresser and to run a room in an up to 
date and efficient manner, or to fill a posi 
tion as designer or assistant. 





Superintendent broad silks from 


1695 A young man would like to obtain 
JID a porition in some Southern cotton 
mill as assistant supt., or some such posi 
tion, where he would have an opportunity 
to learn the business thoroughly. Hasth o 
retical] and some practical knowledge. 


1746 Overseer Warping and Dress- 
‘ img, Or weaving, warping and 
dressing. Has worked on woolens and 
fancy worsteds. Is familiar with Davis & 
Furber dressers; Draper, Phenix and 
Lowell Machine Shop warpers; English 
plain and Crompton looms. Wants $3 a dav 


176 Chemist. Age 28; American. 

Wants a position in dye works, 
print works or bleacherv. $15 a week to 
starton. Excellent references. 
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TO LET. 


Third and Fourth floors with power and 
light, separate stairway, power elevator in 
the new fire proot constracted mill just fin. 
ished tor the Allentown Reed, Harness & 
Miil Supply Co, centrally located, adjoming 
Lehigh Valley Depot. 7,500 square feet on 
each floor. Apply, ALLENTOWN REED, 
HARNESS & MILL SUPPLY CO., Allen- 
town, Penn. 





TO LET. 


Exceptional opportunity. Three floors 
and basement of the new addition to the 
“Hall” Mill, Fulton Street, about 6,500 square 
feet on each floor, with heat, power and 
electric light. Best up-to date fire-proof 
mill construction. Apply, I. A. HALL, 30 
to 36 Hamilton Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 





Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 











on Southern Railway | 


Steady and remarkable suecess has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
It is the great Textile Line of the 

Mill Men 
should investigate the advantages our 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 


ern. 


South. and Mill Investors 


points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
join with that from the North in 


If you 


new 


enterprises. are interested, 


vrite us. 
M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 





Good Secondhand Electrical Machinery. 


Dynamos, Motors, Boilers, Engines, Arc 


Lamps, Ete. Practically just as good ana 
serviceavle as new. We are selling amongst 
the largest and most enterprising concerns 
in the country You can get guaranteed 
machinery for less than half price. We have 
a large stock, everything thoroughly over- 
hauled and tested and fully warranted. 
Write us if you want to buy or exchange, 
and get our estimate. 
2-100 h. p tubular boilers at 
4-80 Ld “ Lad “ 
1-700 ** Berryman feed water 
heater : ° , ° . 975 “ 
1-50 light T H. are dynamo 296 * 
1.30 K. W.110 volt Incandescent 
dynamo . . . . ’ 205 ‘* 
Also many other bargains. 


Am. Electric Supply & Construction Co. 
27 Thames Street, - . New York City. 
1630 Boss Carder or Comber. 1') 

) years’ experience as second hand 
of carding and combing. Would like to 
secure an overseer’s position at $3 a day. 
Has worked on all grades of foreign and 
domestic wools and is highly recommended 


by present and past employers. English. 
man; age 25, married. 


$550 ea. 
280 * 





Superintendent Wanted for 
Cotton Bag Factory. 


_ A thoroughly well-posted superintendent 
is wanted who understands every branch ot 
the manufacture of seamless cotton bags, to 
take charge of a plant of about 6,000 spindles 
and 100 bag looms. Must furnish the best of 
references and prove his abiiity in this 
special line. Address,in confidence, A.G.T., 
care of TEXTILE WORLD. 


WANTED. 


Bleacher that understands bleaching and 
finishing of Marsailles crochet bed spreads 
Must understand the finishing part thor 
oughly. State wages expected. Addrass, 
HontT, care of Textile World. 


WANTED. 


A Drying Cylinder, 5 ft. Diameter, 36 to 40 
in. wide, with gear attached, and to stand 
15 to 20 lbs. pressure, with or without trame 
Address P. 0, Box 1806, Paterson, N. J. 


REED MAKER WANTED. 


Experienced reed maker who can repair 
and build reeds, and also harneeses if neces.- 
sary, is wanted in a silk plush mill. Ad- 
diess. with full particulars, V. S., care of 


Textile World. 

1626 Dyer and Finisher, with exper 
lence on plusherc, dress goods, mo- 

hair and worsted genapped yarns, cotton 

and,woolen yarps,raw stock. At present 

employed, but will consider position pay 


ing $3 a day. 

1427 Second Mand Cotton Piece 
- Dver. Age 33. Married. Worked 

on canton flannels, sateens, drills, ducks and 

all kinds cotton piece goods. Was 12 years 

in one mill as second hand. At present em 

ployed but can leave at once. Well recom 


mended. 
1644 Overseer Aniline Black and 
Turkey Red Dyer. Has had ten 
years’ experience as secondhand in mill 
where he now is, but wishes to change to 
better himself. Can take a position at once. 
Has worked on sateens, cambrics and lin- 
ings ofall kinds. Age 24; English, single. 
1606 Weolen Supt. 24 years’ experi- 
ence as supt. and manager. Several 
years manager of his own plant. At pre 
sent out of position owing to consolidation. 
Would make a successful manager of a 
moderate sized plant, making plain or fancy 
cassimeres, doeskins or felt goods. Best of 
references. 


























1677 Woolen Carder. Worked on cot. 
‘ ton, wool and shoddy, also worst 
eds. Age33; American; married. Has had 
about nine years’ experience. At present 
employed as overseer, Dut wishes a larger 
salary. Worked on all different makes of 
machinery. Exce)lent references. 
1561 Boss Dyer, with long experience 
a on a)] kinds of worsted, serges, clouk 
ings, flannels, repellants, kerseys, also all 
wool, coiton and silk. Best of references 
Age 35; married. 
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Textile Instruction 
By Mail. 


SEND POSTAL 
FOR 


Free Catalogue, 
Dept. C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Cc. P. BROOKS, Director. 


Prepares Mill M 
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rot Higher Positions. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


Oldest in America. 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Manufacturers. 


COTTIN, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


Instruction given in Derigning, Weaving, 
Carding, Spinning, Chemistry, Dye 
ing and Finishing. 


— 1900. 


Day classes open October Ist, 1900, 
Evening Classes open Oct. Sth, 1900. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For Illustrated Year Book and other intor 
mation address 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS.. PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW BEDFORD 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


Instruction in Cotton Manu- 
facturing a specialty. 


Machinery from all the lead- 
ing machine shops. 


Universally recognized as the 


BEST EQUIPPED 
and most complete 
COTTON TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 


in the World. 


FALL TERM OPENS IN OCTOBER, 1900. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
application to 


C. P. BROOKS, Managing Director, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


LOWELL 


Textile Schoo! 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
Laboratory now Open. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal 
LOWELL MASS. 





WINDING AND SINGEING MACHINES 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 





SINCEING MACHINE 


For All Kinds of Elastic Fabrics. 


Singes both sides 

of web at once. 
| Webs can e run 
slack or stretch- 
ed,asr quired. 
Revolving brush- 
es clean fabric 
before and after 
sinygeing. 
Impossible to 
burn the web 
while yetting 
machine in mo 
tion or stopping 
it. 


Burners always 
give a clean, 
blue flame. 
No air compress- 
or or biower 
needed. 
Large produc. 
tion and best 
results. 
Also singeing 
machines for 
all kinds and 
widths of goods, 
from yarns to 
Ve Poy . ee. ; piece goods 72 
| ae eK gee he “ } et ; inch wide. 
“ : Write for prices. 


C.H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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oie (- BOOMER & BOSCHERT gape 











PUL BBALINC ||| 
| || PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 


emg «Boomer & Boschert Press Co. aye 
" KNUOKLE-JOINT. 338 West Water St. SYRACUSE,W.Y. = “Nypmavsic. 


FASTON™ BURN HAM NE Co, 
| Spindles yo raton or 


sep in THE he COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 











TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








Pocasset Worsted Co. 
WORSTED YARNS 


Ber Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 
Office, 620 Bannigan Building Providence. 











coun |FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Worsted 


YARNS, 


=z] Mohair Plushes, 
oe Worsted and Cotton Braids. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861. ——~ 














YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners are running 


fairly well. Knitters of white cop 


only in moderate 


feeling that 


yarn are buying 


quantities, as there is a 
does result, the 


even if a short 


China 


crop 


war in and the India trouble 


will more than offset any 
tion, and hence no advance in cotton 


crop eondi 


need be considered. 

Some orders have been placed, but 
the knitters are working carefully. 
The new spinning mills of the knitters 
are running. 

Underwear manufacturers are all 
busy, and will later place good sized 
orders, but are anxious to secure bot 
prices. The 
Egyptian 


tom great reduction on 


Combed yarn has the re- 
sult of making 
tious. Of course, the price on this yarn 
but the 


manufacturers cau 


is not as low as last year, 
price of yarn is low enough to enable 
manufacturers to hold the business at 
an advance of from 50 to 75 cents per 
dozen on underwear. 

The hosiery manufacturers are busy 
and orders for yarn are being placed 
at the lower rates. New orders, how- 
ever, are coming slowly from the job- 
much Southern yarn 


bers. There is 


being used to replace Eastern yarn, 
and the Southern spinners may soon 
have representatives in the East sell- 
ing this yarn direct. 

The new schedule of prices of the 
Southern Hosiery Yarn Spinners is as 
follows: Sizes to 8s, 15%c.; 9s to 10s, 
10s and up to 24s, a rise 


above 24s and up to 


l6e.: above 
of 4c. a number; 
20s, a rise of 4ec. a number. 

There is considerable stained cotton 
yarn being sold to imitate Egyptian 
yarn, and garments made from these 
yarns are being sold at a lower price 
than regular Egyptian goods and this 
makes the variation in some of the 


prices, at which these garments are 
being offered. 


The demand for 2/20s, 2/30s and 2/40s 


cotton yarn is still on, although 
materially reduced 


This class of yarn will continue in de- 


prices have been 


mand for the present. The shipment 
of cotton goods to China was stopped 
July ist, and the cotton industry in 
England is in a critical condition. 
Worsted Yarn: Worsted spinners are 
hustling for orders. Everything de 
that light 
during the next 
three weeks. At 


spinners are out of 


pends on the way weight 


goods sell two or 
present most of the 
orders, from all 


sections, from the spinning districts 


in Philadelphia to the large spinning 
mills of the East. 
Several mills, that 


large spinning 


have for the last six or eight months 


been spinning for the Woolen Trust, 
find that now further contracts in that 
direction are not forthcoming, judg- 
ing from the fact that one of the larg- 
est mills spinning for the trust is dis- 
charging help, and telling operatives 
that 


required, 


their services will no longer be 


and that it is not known 
when the mill will start again. 

The mills 
running slack. 


were 


in Lawrence have been 
The Washington Mills 
closed for four weeks. Other 
mills in that vicinity have been run- 
ning short time for sometime or shut 
down. 

The manufacturers of bunting state 
that 
ning of a 
their 


the present, which is the begin- 
Presidential campaign is 
time, and, al- 
they will 


yet at present few of their goods are 


usually busiest 


though later have orders, 
being sold, and consequently they are 
not inclined to place orders for yarns 
or tops. 

The 
exceptionally low 


manufacturers, who are given 


values on yarns, 
believing that at 


making no 


are buying them, 
the prices quoted they are 
mistake, as the prices are fully as low 
as those before the advance in wool 


and yarn one year ago. The prices 


given are quoted by not more than one 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL COTTON 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 


on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 





Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 


and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD. MASS. 
Incorporated 1899. AM ERICAN 


See Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 





American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 
ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


67 Chauncy St., 
Telephone, 
ce BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, cnestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CATLIN & co., | 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut &St., 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 
Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


74-78 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“a8, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
Ou Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


403 and above. 
YARNS (‘ao 
FITCHBURG, 


mass. WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harsess Twines. 
® Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 























Bdady c& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BRAIDS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDINCH, RN. I. 








or two spinners, and are evidently 
placed with the idea of raising money, 
rather than making although 
that China wool is 
as it is known that 


have been gotten up with this wool, 


a profit, 
it may be being 


used, some tops 
which has produced a very good yarn 


but, whatever it is, there seems to be 
a mystery about the whole transaction. 
reference to a low 3/8 blood 
26 and 


There 


Ve have 
yarn which is being sold in 2 
2/32s for 65 and 67% cents. 
are also some sales of tops being made 
in 4% to % blood quality. 


The whole situation is dependent 
4 weeks. If, as 


at the last 


upon the next 3 or 


many believe, the clothiers 
light weight season overbought, believ- 
ing that their last chance to purchase 
had 


have 


arrived, naturally 
shelves filled 


carried over 


goods they 


their with 
cloth 


and therefore 


would 
light weight from 


last season, there will 


be neither the necessity nor desire on 


their part to buy more than enough 
cloth to freshen up their stocks. 

Many 
light 
yards of 


back on their 


mills carried over from last 


weight season, thousands of 
cloth, 
hands through cancella- 
must be 
know at 


large 


which were thrown 


tion, and these holdings 


“dumped” somewhere. We 
this season of 


light weights, 


the beginning of 


sales of carried over 


which showed a heavy loss. 
We think 
light 


boom, 


that while the coming 


weight season will not be a 


yet there will be a steady de 
cloth at 


advance 


will 
last 
styles in de- 


mand for prices, which 


not show much over the 


light weight season. The 
mand will call for yarns ranging from 
% to % blood quality, and will be 
largely a demand for serges and chev- 
which will 
those at a fairly low 
higher priced fab- 


iots. The fancy worsteds, 


sell most, will be 
price imitating the 
rics. 

The much talked of Worsted 
is likely to become 
It is said that 


Trust, 
it is now stated, 
an accomplished fact. 
the 15 or 16 mills, for 
been secured, which options will 
first of 


which options 
have 


run out on the August, are to 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


Y ARN SS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRTH, PRESIDENT. FRANE B. COMINS, TREASURER. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 


150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 


Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of 
infringements. 


WE HAVE, WITH INSTALLATIONS IN HAND, 
ORDERS FOR OVER 2,000 HUMIDIFIERS. 


from 2s to 26s siegle and ply. 
SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD and YARNS 
put up oa tubes wound on Universal System. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, - ° : LOWELL, MASS. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHEET, FR. I. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 











Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Merclrized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are alwavs pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in all our manufacture. 
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and an 
to get options 
on other spinning plants. 


have those options extended, 
endeavor is being made 
This move- 
ment has become more popular lately. 

The French 
ning on 


system mills are run- 
No- 
This yarn was 
at that time, and the 
whose orders are either run 
mills, which 


for an opportunity to 


old orders secured last 
vember or December. 
bought 
spinners, 


largely 


out, or new are waiting 
get some new 
wait 


before 


business, have to 


until 


will probably 
October or November 
large 
prospect of a steady 


more orders are placed. The 
business during 
4 months is a good one, 
better as the 


is neared, but 


the next 3 or 


which will become end 
of the 


spinners or 


year merchants, 
looking 
and who expect business 
to them without solicitation 
on their part, are doomed to disap 
pointment. 
We quote 


weavers, who are 
for a boom, 


will come 


prices as follows: 
2/40s Australian, $1.124. 
2/40s good half-blood, 90c. 
2/408 #-blood, 85c. 
2/30s #-blood, 80c. 
2/26s 4-blood, 70 to 75c. 
Woolen Spinners 
busy with the prospect of having more 
work on hand than can be well taken 
care of. The well 
taken 
weavers, 


Yarn: continue 


spinner is being 
knitters. The 
light weight sea- 
are buying more cau- 
and will withhold orders un 
til it is known just what the 
ments of 
to be. 
Although at 


eare of by the 
since the 
son has started, 
tiously, 
require- 
the light weight season are 
this writing the light 
weight season, requiring woolen yarns, 
has not 


developed, it is certain 


that buyers of cloth, who the last light 
weight season purchased 30,000 yards, 
will not, it 
5000 yards, 


is stated, 
until the 
It is not so much that jobbers 
own light weights, as that large 


purehase over 
trade has devel- 
oped. 
quan- 
tities of heavy weights have been car- 
and locked up much 
working capital. It is not pleasant to 
write bear market 
port to be of 
truthful. 


ried over, have 


reports, but a re- 


any service must be 





There 
smaller 


is no doubt that 
mills 


among the 
there is a 
both 
mills 


greater de- 
The 
buying, and if 
it will be stocks which 


mand for yarn and wool. 


larger are not 


they do buy, 








DEXTER YARN Co. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
COLCHESTER MILLS, 


Thos. F. Patterson, Treas. 
Spinners of 


COTTON YARNS. 


Sales in charge ot 


A. D. SALKELD, 
908 & 909 New York Life Building, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 








Mercerized, 
Turkey Red, 
Gassed 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 


C. MOORE & Co.., 


MAVUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquadé & arness Twines ot all kinds 
on hauwd and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. rIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 
Fhilace trphia. 


COP 


Yarn Account 
WANTED. 


A selling agent having a well estab- 
lished trade among Knitting manufac- 
turers to whom he sells woolen and 
worsted yarns wants a cotton yarn ac- 
count. Mule spun cop yarns 10s to 20s. 
Spinner bills direct to customer. 13% 
commission to agent, who pays all ex- 
penses. Address, 


COP YARN, 
Care of Textile World, 
Boston, Mass. 


j Cotton Yarns. 
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CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Colored and Blegched Ferns Furnished PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


im any manne 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








Manufacturers of 
; HIVES THE HIGH SILK-LIKE LUSTRE 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. ts‘isir coops ax woves raunice 
ILE, JRE PIRALS, IN C N, W m= 
ROVER) TEMS) “Scares coun ao 


Cotton Warps. corons tsp ranrnn, PE FANCY TwISt 
JOHN J. KAY, 


DEALER IN 


Sotton and WYool Waste. 


OFFICE AND WAKEHOUSE: 


Nos. (32 to 134 E. Alien Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited 


—YyYaARRrNS———— 
: BOSTON. 
179 Devonshire Street. 

ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
—MOoONUMENT MIL..s,— 


Manufacturers or 
White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 46 to @0Os. 
ik x 


The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS, 


DEALERS IN Ontario & Lawrence Sts., 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 
All Numbers Up to 140. 2 Ply in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Combed Peelers, Egyptians, & 
Sea islands oS Se 





























oy 
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they do not own. They bought last 


heavy weight anticipating a 
call for fine cloth, 


terialize, so that, 


season, 
which did not ma- 
if the present season 
calls for coarse wool, it will be bought 
on the market. The knitters and man- 


ufacturers, who are buying, purchase 


cautiously, and unless cancessions are 
amounts to be 


take the 


will reduce 
rather than 


made, pur- 


chased, whole 
quantity without a material reduction. 
The 


sales will 


condition of the London wool 


not be amiss at this time. 


These sales opened July 3d, and 


showed at the opening a reduction of 


10 to 15 per cent. This was gained br- 


fore the close of the sales, althouz 


to bring about this recovery 160,000 


from the mar- 
the 


next 


bales were withdrawn 


series was 


sale, Oct. 


ket, and one sale of 
omitted, making the 
6th. Australian Merino can be bought 
landed, for from 70 


according to quality, 


on a Clean basis 


to 75 cents, and 


Australian lambs about 75 cents per 
Australian thread 
America purchased at the 
bales of bred 


much dissatisfaction 


waste, 55 
last 


pound, 
cents. 


sales 2000 cross wool. 


There 


has been 
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found at the manner in which the wool 
Sales are being manipulated in Lon- 
don, in order that the price of wool be 
maintained. 

Whatever the condition in 
it should not affect us mate- 
rially our tariff protects as 
from the European surplus. The other 
side of this question is that outside of 


may be 
Eure ype, 
here, as 


3 or 4 wool houses, wool has not been 
Boston for 


scouring establish- 


so searece in Soc 


of the 


years. 
large wool 
a good indication of the 
the 


storage for 


ments are way 


wool stands. Some of largest, 


Which usually carry on 
20 to 40,000 bags, 


10,000 to 


outside parties have 


been reduced to 20,000 bags 
This is to be a consignment year, and 


wool will be held for a market, and 
fair price. 
to have 


Manufacturers are anxious 


the price of wool maintained, and are 
doing all in their power to have prices 
“keep up.” An advance of % to 1 
pound in grease wool would 
fact, 
and foree manufacturers 


cent per 


be a welcome as it would start 


trade, in the 


market to buy round lots, and would 


the hand to 
light weights. 


stop mouth buying on 





FRENCH SYSTEM. 


BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER & CO., 


MANUFACTURER 


S OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: 


Delaware and Cooper Stree's. 


CAMDEN, NN. Jd. 





WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


SPINNERS OF 


Worstrep YARNS 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 
Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


A. HERBST. J. W. JONES 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DAVIDSON & BROOKE, 
ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, 


Bleachers 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Warns, 
Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 


2562-62-64 No. 3rd St., PHILA., PA. 
RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








PLATT 


BROS., 


Woolen Yarns. 


Main and Wa nut Sts., 


- Manayunk. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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Soe saaee gn nan SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 





Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. 1. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Vaengs — Wo rsted 


“= YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS <a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, © Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes. 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phiia., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 


ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 
Braids, etc. 

...Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRISTOL, MR. I. 


Gange Campldd: Ce 
me at 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 6T., PHILA. 
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Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Market. New England list prices:— 
10s... : - : ' 183 


Phere has been very little change in 20s _ 994 
the market situation during the last gos _ . é 2 § . 273 
ionth. The voh » of business has +3 
moe The volume of business ha Silver and Jaeger yarn 2 cents per 
probably somewhat decreased, al- 

: pound advance. 

Mock Egyptian, 2 to 3 cents ad- 
vance, 

Southern Skein:- 
8/l_. ' , ? . 134 to 14 


10 ° ‘ : - 134t 
up their business in better volume fo f n Pe 


than the weavers. l4s. ; . 14 to 144 
The recent rise in cotton stiffened 16s. . . 144 to 154 
yarn up considerably, especially in 208. (tit . 154 to 16 
those grades which had been battered 22s. . . - 16 to17 
ae 3 , ; 19 
Good soft qualities at usual advance. 


though some mills are sold up very 
full. and have no need to take new or- 
ders for a long time to come. Prices 
have been cut in both weaving and ho- 
siery yarns, but the knitters have kept 


down to an extremely low figure. 

We quote prices about as follows: 

Warps (single):— 
14s . . . 154 

5sand6s . P ‘ - 144 to 16 ; ; 16 
7s and 8s . - 16 to 16h a5 . 16 164 
es . : , . 156 to164 ass, , ; 164 
12s. - 164 to 26s 18 
GR. : ; j 
16s ° ° : - to 
Im . ‘ ‘ to 8/3 
20s... , : , to 12/2 
> aa . ' 4 to 14/2 
24s —t«w ; ; to 20/2 
26s . ‘ ‘ ; to 30/2 . 
30s. : , 929 ™e 40/2 


Southern Cones:— 


Skein:— 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. T. SKERRY & wO., 47 LEONARD 547... NEW YORK. 





Weaving and Knitting Sanitary and Fancy 
Yarns. llixes 


Wolstenholme & Clark, 


Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns. 


FRENCH SYSTEf1. 
Mills, No. Manayunk, 
Baker and [lallory Sts. Philadelphia. Pa. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 
CLOBE DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Warps and Skein Pyeing. 








Sete ene betes Sale 


on: ~ etwas $2 hn 


Piet! ate dae 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons -» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : #77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown rae < every description. Fine Pure <s Silks for the woolen 
ade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.. - NEW YORE. 
otf oar popularity is no secret to cur customers 

[ H E SE‘ -RE | Experience has taught them that we give them 
better work and better service than they can get 


elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper Street above Clearfield Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Dyers of All Kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps. 


ATLAS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Weel Berring. Picking and Mixivg Machinery, PARKUURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BUNR PICKERS, Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Machines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Cickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brushes, 
Atlas Emproved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


EN QUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«.~Dyers and Finishers,-~-~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FInRTeoe ck F'OoOsTHBR CcoO., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New Work Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome %. 
WORKS: Tayler, Emerald and Adams %t.,. Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *“ovens'‘cr” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
232 FRONT ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








DUNCAN c&@ BAILII, 


COHOES DYE WORKS, “*“°°"*conoes, wn. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 lbs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 





Warps (two-ply) upon it with a pencil. When the de- 
14s 16 sign is completed, the ornamented 
16s 164 to 17 parts of the fabric are covered with a 


208. 174 to 18 liquid which possesses the quality ot 
308 - 2l oe stiffening after being applied. The 
10s 30 to: 

? parts not ornamented are dyed the 


Woolen, worsted and merino, also ; . ’ : 
ee ee pe color desired. After the entire fabric 
wool spun yarn very dull. Prices very : ‘ 
: PR a has been ornamented in this manner, 
much in buyers favor. a ; ; 
it is boiled in hot water so as to take 
Ree TEP hae the hard stuff out of the battik. The 
Washington the Next Meeting Place. setae Mo : ‘iy 
dyed parts will then hold the dye 
rhe 69th meeting of the New Eng and the battik is ready. People at 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa the Hague were the first to introduce 
tion will be held at Washington, on 


October 17th and 18th. While the ar 


rangements are not fully completed, 


battik into Europe. It is made on 
linen, silk, velvet, and leather, and it 


is exported to all the principal cities 
yet it is promised to be a meeting of _ 
c : j of Europe. 
unusual interest, while it is a favor 

able time to see the numerous attrac Radly oiled machinery. obstruc- 


tions, tions in the journal boxes, wheel gear- 





ing too much toothed, bad quality of 

“Battik” is the name given by the leather, bad couplings and bad sew- 
natives of the Dutch East Indies to a ing, oil spilt upon pulleys, and belts 
decoration which they apply to their running too tight, are some of the 
clothing. A piece of linen is taken, main causes of the destruction of 
and all kinds of designs are outlined belts. 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool. Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00, **22eP2ex.c" 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING HOFPOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & OO., Muehlheim o| M. 































BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main Si 


COLUMBIA PRINT WORKS, 


Bleachers, Dyers, Printers and Finishers, 


OF ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
3-4 ind 6-4 Woolens and Mixed Cassimeres, 


ALSO 


Cottons and Linens. 


JOHN CAPSTICK & SONS, Montville, N. J. 


Freight via D. L. & W. R. R. 








New Werk Office, Lawrence Building, 190 West Broadway. 





Wa. DUDLEY, Pres. Isaac H. ROGERS, Treas. JOHN MCPARLAN, Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA LINEN FINISHING COMPANY, 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF LINEN 
Towels and Damask, also Tarkey Red Damask, Centre Covers, 
Doylies, Napkins, Carriage Robes, Dusters, etc. 
Frankford Ave. and Tacony &St., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


J. HOWELL JONES, 
BLACKS 
PRETORIA | BLACK 


Direct dyeing colors for cetton. 


18 BURLING SLIP, - NEW YORK. 


Telephone 3799 John. 

































ene 


ADT. White %: bani aa. 















DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 











Ww. J. Matneson & Co. ita. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 














FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 





Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THz BoursE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t.. PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, “iticxax 


NMIOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. Unions and shades. 















AND 






















All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 








NEW BLACK FOR COTTON. 
COLONIAL BLACK! 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. UCNEQUALED FOR DEPTH OF SHADE. 
Users of Black shoul tinvestigate. Fastest Cotton Black on the market. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., - > . BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y , Toronto and Montreal. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBIon 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS 0: 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


~saeza~ ALIZARINES 


Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ANILINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Etc. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 00., 
104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 
18 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts, 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 

















— MANUFACTURED BY — 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 





‘ ; 
>-*¢ _ >-e- 
, ; 
Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No. Water St. 
Boston Chicago 
163 Oliver St. 


Schoelikopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 


3 Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals 


| Neenah, Wis. Milwaukee 


| Watertown, N. Y. Cincinnati 
, 
+e o —— ~ — 


+ 
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ST. DENIS BLACKS 


PATENTED 


FOR COTTON. 


Non-injurious to the fibre, 
No acid necessary in dyeing. 


Will not bleed. 


Applicable to Warps, Skein Yarn, Piece Goods, Raw 
Stock and Hosiery. 


Fast to Air, Acid, Light, Milling and Cross-Dyeing. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO., Limited 


SOLD BY 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 











Dyewood Extracts -«¢ Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1838-13837 Front Street, - New Work. 


Oo. S. JANNEY & Coq., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 





Correspondence Requested, 


YO Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 





DYESTUFF AND CHEMICALS 


C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


$7 and 89 Park Place, New York.  Branohes, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 











RhodamMineés, patentea. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 

















CEE LLL ALLL, 








Even the Moon, should she descend into the 
Bleach tub would quickly lose her yellowish tint, 
were she treated with 


Peroxide of Sodium. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 William St., N. Y. 


Berlin Aniline Works, 


172 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pear! Street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


v a Ss . Iti . Di t D . 
pales Gite | Bir en ee rs 
samples furnished on application. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8T. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8ST 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CUNCEINNATIE. HAMIELTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 











Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 





B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING © ‘OO 


COTTON 7a Me 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Sole Manufacturers. BosTON. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manutacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
DYEWO [} Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


saz LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS "3=:."= 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °° SSeS SSE IS, onnapa. 





S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colors 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched 


d fall particul t lication. 
Dyestuffs and o Nubia Fone Dip. Fast “Black for Tocione, 
. Lion —— py «ah peal —— 
Stutz & Co,, L , W. F. Stutz, Caicu 
( Chemicals. aan Williams & Cau tiadean, 





American Aniline Company, 


Emperters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSat EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ANCHOR COLOR cs.  MANUF'NG CO., 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 
TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates and Sheets. 


OUR GUARANTEE: { Superior Quality. 
(Prompt Shipments. 


D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan: N. J. 


Manufacturers of 
Wwoo len Drying andi Finishing Machinery, 
INCLUDING 

Kenyon’s Patent Tentering and Drying Machines on Pi System, Hot Air Dryers and 

Tentering Machines, Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines 

Whipping Machines, Cone Willuws, Marsden & Blamire Lap Feed, Soaping . 

Machines, Wringing Machines, Yorkshire Gigs, Dyeing Machines for 
Piece Goods, Friction Clutches, Jigs, double or single; Brush 
and Pumicivg Machines for Worsteds, Dewing Machines. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 22:8s.Jcrusres. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 134 te 150 North 224 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELEVATING FOR CATALOGUE 
CONVEYING, A 

POWER | 0. 
TRANSMISSION COLUMBUS, 0 
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FOR 


VENTILATION 


USE 


“7 THE BERRY WHEEL. 


“CYCLONE FAN, 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 








: Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





STEAM HEATING. VENTILATING. 


CEO. MATTERN, 
VENTILATING ENCINEER, 


and Generali Contractor. 
26 Clinton Place, 44 East Sth &t., New York. 
Manufacturer of Exhaust Wheels for Merchanical Ventilat 
ing, Cooling, Drying, Remcving Steam, Dust, Smoke, etc. Electric 
sasewe and Wiring. Sheet Iron Work. 





a roeiponnengenyt 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increass production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
———_——-OFFICE AND WORKS :————— 


nese eet 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


CARD GRINDERS 


— FOR — 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED, 
Manufactured and fully guaranteed by the 
HARDY MACHINE COMPANY, - Biddeford, Me. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Write for information and prices. 
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BLEACHING *© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 

CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
HUSK. 

ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 

CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 

ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., 8ec’y. 





CONTINUOUS CRABBING MACHINES. 


s 
8 I ‘C h B ro S . IMPROVED TENTERING MACHINES 


Somerville Machine Works. 
SEWING MACHINES 


Finishers. 
Somerville, - Mass. will sew wet or dry. 


Also, full line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 











THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING MACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS, 
54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARLINCTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer, 


BLEACHERY, DYE, PRINT and FINISHING WORKS 


MACHINERY. 


Arlington Heights, (Near Boston) Mass. 


SNEDIKER & CARR, 


MANUFACTUREBS OF 


Circulating and Ventilating 


FANS. 


W rite for Ellustrated Catalogue. 


139-141 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ETYOMMERL Pine or Cedar 


«at de Tanks are not as durable and no 

Medel bets) | be 1h cheaper than 
oe Caldwell 

mies | Tite Cypress Tanks. 
’ ba | | tee The Red Gulf Cypress we use will 
Bit) | tee " neither warp, twist, shrink, 


swell or roc. 


oe ah Ma Me hie 6! Our prices will interest you; so will 
sielanpeiaeheiie our illastrated catalogue “O.”’ 
CV MRL TEE W.E. Caldwell Co., 


(lt APA OR ME 202 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


“Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Cypressis remarkable for its great durability. There isno other woed se 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 





IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
The Cypress Lumber Co. 


7 
CYPRESS ™3£..5; 

FACTORY. for Cleaning Woo! Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manutactured by the Stillman. 


APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. a Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send tor 
CEORCE 


wootrorp, Cedar & Cypress Tank & Vat Factory. 





OFFICE: 

Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, Phila. Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. R. R. 

Wood Tanks and Dye Tubs of al! kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is large and well equipped and our yard is weil 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 
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AMES) FIUNTER 
ir 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt te start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer ef equal capacity. 
all Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Bex. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mages. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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American Tool & Machine Co.., 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS. 











ee) 


naa 























Manufacturers of 


Weston 


ee Hydro 
Extractors 








4 


Special Machines 
for Acid Work. 





Gilbert 


Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey ®t. 
Chicage Branch, 35 Se. Canal St. 


Sales Agenctes in all the Principal Cities. 
AB C and Lieber’s Codes. 





Cable Address: Engrave 
lace, capacity or 


ELEVATORS, weight, Electric, Steam, Aydraulie or Man 


ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Hoista, Waiters for any 


Established 1844. 


BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,4C, 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
} Light Forgings. Repairing ofall kinds. 
| 


COMB CIRCLES 


'Fallers and Gills, 


| and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, W. J. 


CYPRESS WATER TANKS 
Best inthe World. Send for Catalogue. 
Write for «prices, 4. F, LEWIS & CO., Ltd 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. 316 Baronne st. 


| BENJ. 














STARCH, 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &t., NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES: 
Chicago, Il). and Hammond, Ind. 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Greatest Economy in Power and, Labor. 





Matias Mal ede 


Unequaled {for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines 








SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 58 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agi., 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macnine (Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Now Works, 56 Cambridge St, near Webster Sg. WORCESTER, MASS. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Seilf-Lubricating Spindle 

Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
uniform speed, and most 

impertant of all, makes 

PERFECT YARN. Refer to 

” " largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHDI. CAPS AND SPINDLES. 


CAPS, FLYERS, TUBES, Etc., REPAIRED. 


ot ee Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, 
PATENT = Fovoine NAGHINE Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. You want the best, We bulid them. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. lt. HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS, 


Naw York and Providence. AGENTS. BRIDGETON, . . Rn. 1 
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ay & Co, 


OF ALL KINDS, FOR ALL USES ~ 


FOR COAL. ORE. STONE ano SHAKER SCREENS 
JS. WASAERS , STAMP BATTERIES MipiNG & 
SMELTING Works, SILVER REOUCTION & 
S CONCENTRATING WORKS Be Ac 
SEPARATORS Rif JOALS. RAYS 
- <é puririgR 


CRAIN CUEANING 
Macher” 
es 7 


Garwood, New Jersey. 


PERFORATED COPPER 
Fer Weel Scouring. Benser Bexes 
and Dyers of Raw Cotton. 


Screens Especially for the 
Woolen Mills. . . . + 


Correspondence solicited. 


IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


...Why not correspond with... 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 
PHILA,, PA, 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- 








WM. H, H. SLACK 


tractor. 
& BRO. 


SH 0 D DY Springfield, ' Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLO F KS 


A Specialty. 
House Poles of Natural 


DYE STICKS Round Water Grown 


Cedar for Cotten, Wool. etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standa:d No. 1 and ‘ Selects” without 





Drying and Sulpbur 


knots. grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 


Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest | 


for mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
31 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


DYE STICKS. 


I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 
grown Cedar. TIalso make Sticks to suit the 





or without copper ferules. Square and flat Drying, 
Bleaching and Sulphur poles from finer grades of lumber. 
Poles for rolling rugs on, ete 
Write for prices and mention Textile World. 
FRANK BAILEY, Cedar Brook; P.O. 
Camden Co., N. J. 


Klauder, | 
Weldon, and Lorimer machines, singed or plain, with | 





NAPPER 


IT HAS COME TO 


We have a new descriptive cir- 
cular. Do you want to see 
it? A postal card will 
do it. 


Parks & Woolson 


Machine Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, VT, 
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SIMON FRIEDBERGER, President. MAX N. AARON, Vice-President. 


Having grouped under one Roof at this address the 
various plants purchased by them last year 
and completed the installation of 
their own 


Mercerizing, 


Bleaching and Dyeing Plant 


are now enabled to make 


Prompt Delivery on All Orders. 


Weekly output increased to 7,000,000 yards.... 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W.K. WIXSON, Secretary. H. 8. TOWNSEND, Superintendent. 


pa ak Av 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 





THE INVINCIBLE — 


FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 


At is the only 
fall automatic 
machine made 
to be fastened 
to a bench, occu 
pying no more 
space than semi- 


automatic 


machines. 


A simple and [positive attachment can 
be applied for making high spliced 


heels and double soles automatically, | 


at the same time the heel and toe are rein- 
forced by an extra thread. The splicing 
arrangement is supolied with yarn from a 
bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not 
from asmall cop such as is usually used in 
devices of this kind. 


Tbe only successful yarn changer | 


is applied to this machine. This device 
changes the yarn automatically at heel and 
toe, or at any desired point in the knitting 
of the stocking. It does not require a re 
volving bobbin which is commonly used in 
similar devices, but allow~ the use ofa full 
size winder bobbin or cone for each yarn 
used. Itis perfectly positive in its opera- 
tion, is imple and well built, and is recom. 
mended as filling a popular demand. 

In knitting “string work,” a leese 
course is putin asa guide for cutting off 
each stocking. A leese course can be 


It has a simple 
and positive at- 


tachmen. for put 


ting in and 
taking out an 
extra thread in 
heel and toe auto 


matically. 


be put in for looping the toes. This isa 
great advantage in fine gauges. 

Attention is invited to the new method 
of transferring tops to the needles of ma- 
chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 
ribbed leg hose, 

The method of doing this is entirely new, 
and must not be confounded with the ordi-. 
7 method of transferring with a quill 
1ing. 

The speed of the machine is reduced 
just before changing from circular to reci- 
procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 
All parts are interchangeable. 

By changing cylinders only, the machine 
will make either fine or coarse gauge of 


| goods. 


The Invincible is a compact, light run 


| ning, full automatic machine, simple in con. 
| struction, has few parts, runs at high speed, 


occupies small space, and is put upon the 
market at a price that defies competition 
from either full or semi-automatic ma.- 
chines. 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factery, at Pawtucke’, B. I., 


w.8.4. or 


at our branch office, Room 370, BoURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.8.A. Correspond 


ence invited. 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
OUOHONOHONOHOR ONOROROHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHONOHOROE 


THE “NEW VICTOR” 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A Full Automatic Seamless Machine for Ladies’ Hose, 
Malf Hose and Footing. Misses’ and Children’s 
Ribbed Hose; With BReinfercing Thread 
Automatically Ineerted. Theroughly In- 
terchangeable in All Its Parts. 
Built by the Taft, Peirce Mfg. Co. which 
is a guaranty of perfect workmanship. 


MORE SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED 


Than any Machine on the Market. 





Automatic Yarn-Changer and 
Plaiter and High Splicer 
Readily Applied. 


Positive and Fully Automatic in ever move 
ment. 


American Knitting Machine Co. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 


2079 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
U.S. A. 


Improved High Speed 


Single Feed 
Automatic Ribber 


With Welt and Slack Course for Half 
; Hose Tops and Rib Legs, Etc. 





McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 


_. Largest Preduction, Best Qual- 
\ ity Fabric, Durability, Econ- 
\...... +«« Om y Of Operation. 


Full particulars, Desciiption and 
"™ Samples furnished upon Application 





to the 


_ MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
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BRANSON) MACHINE: Co), 


506 WN. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


- Machinery 


Knitting 


Pioneer Builders of 


FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Hand 
or 
Power, 
Open Top 
or 
Hold Down 
One-half, 
Three-Fourth 
or 


Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 


Parts. 
Presses 


and 
Boards. 
Estimates 
for Plants 
Complete. 


7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. All Sizes, all Gauges. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ANI) CATALOGUE. 





ACME = James H. Quiter, 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of 
ribbed legs and tops. 


transferring 


Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Mnickerbocker Building. 
Cer. 6th and Arch Sts. 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subsoription, post free, 50 ots. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
it Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 


Knitting 
Machinery for 
Hosiery and 
Underwear. 


(New and Second Hand.) 


Selling Agent for the Celebrated 
Stafford & Holt Ribbed Under- 
wear Machine. The only Un- 
derwear Machine with A PER- 
FECT TAKE-UP. The best on 
the market. 

Builder of the only Practical 
BACK-WINDING MACHINE. 
Ravels any class of Knit Goods, 
including 8-feed Tuck Stitch 
and Plated Goods. 


Largest establishment in America 
making a specialty of new and 
second-hand Knitting Machinery, 
Knitters, Ribbers, Loopers, Wind- 
ers, Presses, Stop-Motions, Finish- 
ing Machines, Dryers, Fleecers, 
Ete. 


WRITE US... 
If you wish to sell your Machinery. 
If you are in need of Machinery. 


Catalogues and Circulars on Application. 


——_———— 835 Arch St., - PHILADELPHIA, 


CIRCULAR RIB KN KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylindere and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasouable Prices. 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. - Little Falls. N. Y. 


SEHOOVEN, OWENS __ JAS. D. CUNNINGHAM, 


om 200, 1001 Chestnut St., PHILA. 


& RENTSCHLER C0. | SELLING AGENT FOR 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
and HOSIERY. 


Sell direct from Mills only. Accounts solicited. 


l A ‘A N Gi S For — 
micees 
Tipped and Tasseled. 


punters otme == HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 ovarst a. 


Hanon Criss ew 2 gs 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 
size, for all purposes. For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. JOHN CATHCART & co., 
St, Louls Office, 317 Security Bidg. 115 Frenklin St., New York. 
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-1900- 
BINDER. 


It is the best binder ever invented. It 
takes only half a miuute to insert the mag. 
azine, and thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted. A 
single binder will hold eme velume (@ 
numbers) of the Textile Woerld. When 
it is complete it can be filed away in yoar 
library as a most valuable book of reference. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies, scatterea about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 
never find what you require, and a hand 
some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library. 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the co-t of the binder twice over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue ot 
this magazine in our binder. In afew years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
in character, variety and timeliness. In this 
way you can in a snort time possess a rea! 
library without expense to yourself. 

The binder has strong cloth covers and the 
name “Textile World” stamped as shown 
in illustration, The six numbers make ¢ 
volume of about 1000 pages 


The Binder will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 65 cents, 
(Stamps will do.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subscrption to the TEXTILE 
WORLD and send $3.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MASS. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Enit Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 
Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg , and all Sewing Machines 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co 


Excelsior 22s 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Mannfactured by 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 























WM. COREY Co., 
Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Wm. Breedon's Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Biades tN. _ 








ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - 
All work guaranteed. 


PACE NEEDLE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


otall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agente: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, 
| Chicago, Il. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg Co., 12 Wooster 
Street, New York. James Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Phil+ 
delphia, Pa. 
‘ 


Cenn. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co, 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Seripdee (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock "Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES, 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


Yor Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LATCH 


Needles for all 


Knitting Machines 


OUR 











SUPERIOR 


OR 


Sunken Rivet Head 
Needles 


will save you money 
every day in the year. 


DODCE NEEDLE CoO. ashenter, N.H. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


J =6 EXCELSIOR 
Bp 7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s Half 





Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Autematic Machine now 
on the market. 
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\ AND % AUTOMATIC | 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamiess Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 











THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


for finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


Fer particuiars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Roem 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 











PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY 


Process For Sale 


Has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The new Dubois ‘Sanitary’ Fast Black Process satisfies every requirement. It is perfectly fast, costs 
only 1'< to 2'cc. per Ib. fo produce, Dyes in one dip right from the Knitting Machine, 
any finish, lisle thread or silk, It is non-polsonous, of uniform color, 
will not crock, green or tender the goods, 
The manufacturer can safely guarantee this black, It is second to none in the world. 
The formula is for sale, and competent chemist will go to give personal instruction and start the work. 
ADDRESS: 


Patent Attorneys, 
Calmore & Co., 501 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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‘HEPWORTH & CO. 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BEATTIES’ | 
Patent Loopers. | 


Wm. Beattie & Son, 
COHOES, N. Y. 


An Iilustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC = ts 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY For 


Combination Suits, 
Sweaters, 
Richelieu Ribs, 
Cuffs, 
Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 

Over 1000 machines now in operation. 


Just now we are making a speciality of 14 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 





| The HOMER P. SNYDER MFG. CO., 


| GERMANTOWN HOSIERY MACHINE WORKS 


| CARDIGAN JACKET and 
| CIRCULAR KNITTING IMMACHINES 
| 


For Shirts and Hosiery. 


Cylinders and Dials 


Orall kinds made and bardened. 


| GERMANTOWN SKEIN WINDER and 
LINKS FOR DOUBLE RIBS. 


Special Macbioe and Jobbing Work 
Promptly Attended to. 


Correspondence solicited.... 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY, Prop., 


5122 Wakefield St., Germantown, Pa 





CRANE MFG. 
LABREPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


4 Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & JANSSEN. Reading, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for maaing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes, Underwear Braids, Sboe Laces, 
Spindle banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
achinery. Special machinery. 


coo. 





easurin 
Finishing 








EXCELSIOR SEWINC MACHINE Co. 


w.c. Ven BUCHWALD, Prop., Dealer in 


SPECIAL SEWINC MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


Sole agent for the Mawes High Speed Double Thread Trimming Machine for Con- 
€ 


cealed Hosiery Welting and Underwear. 


Fabric trimmers put On all makes of machines. 
All makes ot machines Repaired, Altered and Rebuilt. 


120 NO. 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondance solicited. 





We Do Bleaching 


and Dyeing 


ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Giwe Us 
Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, 


SCHUYLEILL HAVEN, 


A Trial. 


PA. 
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CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINCTON, VT., 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
ring Rib +> | Machines, 3 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Bur 


Wheels, Burr 


ades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements, 


Sinkers and all Rib ry em ie supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein ards. 


Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. 


Branch Shop, AMS ERDAM, N.Y. 





§. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


BRUSHINC 


BRISTOL, PA., U. S. 


eye ig a of 
ew and Improved 


MACHINE, For Fleecing Knit Goods 





Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 





AMELEDEMA OIJLLESS BEARINCS 


SAVE OIL, TIME. LABOR AND 
PREVENT OIL SPOTS. 


Specially adapted for een = —_ where there are jthousands of our 
arings in use. 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO, “tit. 


Wayne Junction, Phija, Pa. 


Do you know about our new Worsted and Silk Tension Saddle? 





H. HIRSCHMAN, 


Direct selling Agent for Hosiery, Knit Goods and 
Underwear. 


Reliable accounts solicited. 


419 Broome S&t., 


NEW: YORK. 





Border Machines 


CIRCULAR KNITTING 
WINDERS, & 


MACHINES 


‘SoUTgOe yng 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


Sono TS, N. LY. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, — AND CUTTING ma 
chines automat 

POWEE NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


tor Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
sa Write for Catalogue. 


cA WP) UOIDGS BAL4 pve IND. 


ECO 


eo, WATCHMAN’ 
ELECTRIC CLOCK, 


Write for Circular 
Eco Magneto « Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON. MASS. 
Oak Tanned or 


WHEN IN WANT OF °Scitt'tosn. 
BELTING, ttiting'of “the best Quality: 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 


WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Tower & Wallace, 
ASHLEY B. TOWER, M. Am. S0c.C. E. 
Mutual Reserve Big., Broadway & Duane St., N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS anb ENGINEERS. 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMISSION 





TRIMMER 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. |. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY, ; 


All Styles and Kinds for Flat and Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 
Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 
BRAIDED FABRICS, 
-o 
Or eee. BROS., “xvracturers or 


Silk, Cotten, di and ‘Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BINDINGS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
2046 amber St., Fhiladeciphia. 











Telephone Connection. 


BROvT ew F'iTH MEG. CO., 


Manufacturers ot 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald &t., PHILADELPHIA. 


The BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £ez190 


FLEMING che CHAPIN, 
BRAIDS. - aa Se THREADS. 


GEORGE W. KAVANAUGH, 


| IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Everything Used 
A GOOD LISLE THREAD FINISH 
CAN BE PRODUCED ON COTTON in the Manufacture 


HOSIERY by my special finishing ma- H H 
chine at a tritine cost per Dee | and Trimming of 


Adds much more to the selling value. i 
A boy can run the machine and finish Knit Underwear. 
40 dozen to 60 dozen per hour. Write 


me. COHOES, N. Y. 
SAM’L H. PEEL, Wakefield Mills, 


Poa, Germantown, Pa. ILEWwis TONES, 
60; and Media Sts , Philadeiphi» 


GAS ENGINES country.” | EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ; DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOW IN PRICE 














179] WATER WHEELS—SPRINKLERS 371 


WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to QOOO Feet 
35 Years in the Business; 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guarantced Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Powcr, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE CO. 


Christiana, F’a. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ®nd every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


Address, e. Oo. Box 124A. 
VEVEVEVEYEVYEVEVYEVYEVEVEVYEVYEvEveveavEvevevevEveveve 


“mwa INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pres., Clarke Merchant, (Pres. of Merchant & Co , Inc.) 


Complete Installments Made 
The Company has a compl ¢ for both the 


ET AND DRY SYSTEMS 
of Automatic Fire Extinguist ers. 








Its devices are fully protected by the U.S. Patent Office ; 
and have the full endorsement of the Insurance Companies. 

The “International” Head is in all :espects the dest on 
the market. 

It is the simplest, most reliable, most certain and most effective. 
From 206 to 70 of cost of insurance saved by putting *‘Inter- 
national” ay oly in your Mill, Factory or Store. 

Write for full particulars. 
A Southern Department has been established with an Office at 

The Best. 801 Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


BABABABABABABABABABABA 
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v/s (Autauat 


J) Leurate Fnine 


Tae SORASTINN CORCRING C0. Lid. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Manufacture and carry in stock, a full line of 


Steam Pipe Coverings, Asbestos 
Cements, Hair Felt and Mineral Wool. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A. 








WE MAKE NOTHINC BUT TUBE CLEANERS. 


FROM END TO END. 
OUR CLEANERS 
CLEAN CLEAN, ered Rema i ‘aie 


n trial prepaid to addre not satisfacto a be 


THE COGCESHALL MFO. co., 18 ‘LIBERTY 'sT., ‘NEW YORK. 











___SEND FOR BOOK ON STEAM. 


coasLanal a 
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A Good Friction Clutch is a Blessing 


but poor ones have seriously injured the reputation of all. 


FRISBIE CLUTCHES 
ARE THE COOD KIND. 


They are that variety which do their work well, day after 
day, year after year, and make friends wherever they 


are used. 
THEY ARE BUILT BY 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., _ NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


Established over 30 Wears. 


BOILERINE 


The Unexcelled Boiler 
Compound. 


Removes and Prevents Scale in 
Boilers, Softens Water and 
Contains No Acid. 


Received the Highest Award and Diploma of General Excellence at 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 1895, 
red oy tong tere s RA Ss 
ulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga, 
Quaker City Dye Works, Phila., Ps. . T US & Cco., 
u 


teville Cotton Mills, Huntsville, Als. 
Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. 55 sad St. Bo 5. Otte 


Phenix Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 
94 xr Correspondence Selicited. 


Rubber Covered Rollers 








That are successfully adapted 


FOR ALL PURPOSES IN WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MILLS. 


Our Rubber Coverings are strictly high grade. 
Thousands of users find them satisfactory and 2 When it’s anything 
economical. 5 about rubber ask us. 


---CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED... 


BOSTON BELTING CO.. 


James Bennett Forsyth, Mfg. Agt.and Gen. Mgr, 
Makers of MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 


Boston, 256 Devonshire Street. New York, 100 Reade Street. 


SVEVEVEVEY BVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEVEvEvevEveve 
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<A 
: DRY 
— SUBJECT. 


Do you use Cylinder Dryers? 
If they are not rapid enough we can double their capacity. 


Tell us what you've got and we will tell you what we can do 
for you. 


One mill writes as follows: ‘“‘ Your attachment to our cylinder 
dryer simply doubles its capacity.” 


We have helped others and can help you 


We also manufacture Conveyors for all materials, Exhausters, 
Heaters, Blowers, Fans, Engines and Mechanical Draft 
Apparatus. Write for particulars. 


NEW YORK BLOWER CO., 
BUCYRUS, O. 


New York Office : Boston Office : 
39-41 Cortlandt St., e 185 Summer Street, 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 





Boilers. Tanks. Stacks. 


STEAM and GAS ENGINES. 
“OTIS” FEED WATER HEATERS. 
STEAM and BELT PUMPS. 
THE SUPERIOR PAT’D BOILERS 


WALTER PENDLETON & CO., 
NO. 13 to 21 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


— AGENTS FOR— 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG MFG, CO., STEWART HEATER CO., SUPERIOR BOILER CO., 
Bradford, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. New York. 


weer _|E WAGGONER WATCHMAN GLOCK 


Gives a printed record on the back of the dial of the 
watchman’s movements. The record cannot be seen, the 
dial cannot be stepped, or the clock manipulated by the 
watchman. 

The watchman’s ALARM and FIRE alarm are important 
additional features. 

You throw aside good tools for new types that do more 
work—why not do the same with an “ out-ofdate” type of 
watchman clock and get the best protection yet offered. 

Endorsed by the Insurance Bureaus. 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock Co., 
or Te a ae a GRAND RAPIDS, MIGH., U.S. A. 











183] BLOWERS, ETC $75 








Not Too Late 


to put in a Ventilating Fan. Send for 
our Sectional Catalogue No. 111 and 


learn the advantages of the 


“ABC 99 


If you are building additions, which need Heating and Drying 
Apparatus, let us hear from you. Our experience (covering 


almost a quarter of a century) is at your command. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 


Detroit, Mich. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON, ENG. 
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HIGH GRADE 
“BOILER CO. ? rs" 
gw A SPECIALTY, 
FRANK RITTENHOUSE, 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Good facilities for economical and high grade work. SPECIAL MACHINERY 
BUILT To QROER Gauges & Sta.dards ground at reasonable rates. Also machine 
jobbing in all its branches prom ptly attended to. 





SHOP: 2706 HMancoek Street, Phila., Pa. Telephone 5-27-36. 
RESIDENCE: Gi? Swede Strret, NORRISTOW FS, PA 





Eco Magneto Watchman’s Time Detectors. Tel., Private Lines and Interior Systems. 
Employees’ Time Registers. Railroads, Central Stations and Supplies. 


Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
Room 311 Hale Building, No. 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
WALTER DALTON, General Manager. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 
The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 

Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil! or Crease, 
NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
: Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
= with two tiers with intermediate 
can for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of string- 
ing and furnish any desired num. 
ber of cans, of any length, either 
with Phillips Stee] Head or Cas‘ 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 
provement as eight years’ expe- 
rience has demonstrated. This 
m upright machine enables cloth to 
run without wide intermediate 
J spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal machine, thus avoid 
ing “‘scrimps.” We also build 
Horizontal Fiames, but on radi. 
cally different principles from 
most others. Our illustrated cat- 
alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THE THomas Puittipes Co., 


FPPROVIDENCE, FR. ri. 


THE LOOM FIXER’S FRIEND. 
THE MILL'S ECONOMIZER. 


STEPHENSON | 
BAR BELT DRESSING @ 











PREVENTS SLIPPINC, ACTS INSTANTLY 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Adopted by the U. 8. Government 





for the Big Belts at the Watervliet Arsenal. 
Result of testing Free Samples, such as 
we would like to mail to YOU. 


May we do so? 


STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 








